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CHAPTER  L 

Ik  my  young  days— long,  long  ago — ^when  I 

looked  at  evexything  on  its  bright  Bide,  and  had 

]U8t  as  lauch  idea  that  I  should  live  to  be  the 

pope,  as  that  I  should  live  to  be  what  I  am — 

an  old  bachelor,  considerably  gouty, — in  those 

merry  days  it  was  my  wont  to  say  to  Lady 

Desborough — "My  dear    Lady    Desborough, 

how  happ7  you  ought  to  be  with  one  such 

lovely  daughter  and  three  such  lovely  nieces, 

and  all  so  completely  imder  your  own  guidance  I 

Why,  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  the  most  envi- 

VOL.  L  B 
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able  chaperon  in  the  world.  Keally,  if  I  were 
not  John  GreviUe,  I  think  I  would  be  Lady 
Desborough." 

And  she  would  reply,  looking  proudly  around 
her  as  she  spoke, — ^^  I  am^  indeed^  singularly 
fortunate  in  my  children  and  in  my  relatives." 

"  My  children"  consisted  of  the  one  daughter 
I  have  mentioned,  Julia  Desborough^one  son, 
William,  some  years  elder  than  Julia ;  '^  my  re- 
latives" (at  least  such  as  were  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  speech),  of  three  nieces,  all  pretty 
much  of  an  age,  none  of  them  sisters,  and 
all,  more  or  less,  under  the  charge  of  Lady 
Desborough.  Her  ladyship  had  high  blood  in 
her  veins,  so  had  the  nieces.  Two  of  them  had 
fortunes;  one  had  little  but  her  face  and  her 
mind,  and  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  tiiese 
surpassed  all  the  collected  charms,  both  mental 
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and  personal,  of  the  others.     Lady  Desborough 
had  been  a  beauty,  and  still,  to  her  latest  day, 
might  be  called  a  yerj  fine  woman.     She  had 
rank  and  wealth  and  good  connexion;  an  ex- 
cellent town-honse ;  a  good  table^  where  /  was 
always  welcome;  a  capital  &mily  seat,  where 
one  always  met  the  best  company ;  well-stocked 
preBcrves — all  the  little  etceteras,  in  fact,  that 
nude  an  acquaintance    desirable.      All  these 
were  hers,  and,  to  boot,  a  goodnatured  husband. 
Such  was  the  order  of  things.     Lady  D.  came 
first;  the  establishment,  seats,  preserves,  stables, 
came  next ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  goodnatured 
husband,  by  whom  she  had  become  mistress  of 
so  nrach. 

Sir  Edward  Desborough  was  certainly  a  very 
goodnatured  man ;  he  loved  his  wife,  loved  his 

children,  loved  the  nieces,  was  kind  to  his 
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servants^  was  kind  to  his  horses  (the  park  was 
full  of  superannuated  steeds),  was  kind  to  his 
tenants,  was  kind  to  every  one  that  ever  came 
near  him,  myself  among  the  number^ 

A  right  of  relationship  made  me  so  intimate 
with  this  family ;  I  was  a  sort  of  a  cousin— 
sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  all  the  familiarity 
and  the  confidence  conceded  to  a  cousinly 
friendship.  I  was  very  fond  of  them;  they 
were  all  very  fond  of  me ;  and  I  found  the 
hundred  ^'little  etceteras,"  that  made  the  great 
whole  of  this  pleasant  manage,  very  much  to 
my  taste. 

There  was  but  one  drawback :  Lady  Desbo* 
rough  was  a  blue — a  thing  of  which  I  have  an 
especial  abhorrence.  I  used  to  reason  calmly 
with  her  on  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a 
Yocation,  but  I  made  little  impression. 
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*'  My  dear  John,"  she  would  say,  *^  I  wish 
you  would  not  oppose  my  predilections.  I  like 
to  draw  these  sort  of  people  around  me,  and  I 
do  it  most  easily  by  enrolling  myself  as  one  of 
Aeir  number;  and,  moreover,  my  verses  are 
admired:  and  then  one  gets  the  annuals  for 
nothing,  which,  I  assure  you,  John,  is  an  ob- 
ject'* 

"  It  must  be,"  I  would  reply.  "  Four  or  five 
guineas  every  Christmas  must  be  a  great  object 
to  a  person  with  only  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  a-year.    I  can  quite  understand  that." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  provoking,  John  ?"  she 
would  answer.  ^'  I  like  it,  and  I  will  do  what 
I  like." 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  I  would  say.  **  Heaven 
forbid  that  you  should  not;  only  I  wish  you 
had  better  taste." 
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This  would  proToke  her  horridlj.  "  My 
taste  I  Why,  really,  John,  you  are  too  bad ; 
every  one  thinks  my  taste  perfect;  even  poor 
Sir  Edward  always  says,  ^  Consult  her  ladyship, 
she  has  such  a  taste !' " 

"  He  considers,  doubtless,  that  the  taste  that 
chose  him  must  be  unimpeachable;  but  you 
must  excuse  me  from  coinciding  with  him  in 
his  panegyric  on  the  taste  that  finds  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  such  outrageous  lions  as  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  F;"  naming  some  half-dozen 
well-known  cliaracters,  who  were  favourites 
with  her  hidyship. 

I  spoke  a  little  feelingly.  I  had  suffered  so 
much  from  what  a  cleverish  friend  of  mine 
used  to  call  the  ^^  blue  bore^  that  I  hated  the 
very  sight  of  a  lion,  and  always  fled  the  country 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  approach  of  one  of  the 
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tribe.  Nowy  Lady  Desborough  really  liked  to 
bavc  these  people  with  her ;  they  flattered  and 
pleased  her,  and  dedicated  books  to  her ;  and, 
in  those  days,  to  be  "  literary,"  either  in  actual 
perpetration  or  merely  in  spirit,  was  not  qiiite 
80  common  as  it  is  now. 

*'But  if  you  do  not  take  care,  Jane,"  I 
would  say,  speaking  more  seriously,  and  put- 
ting on  my  cousinly  face,  "  if  you  do  not  take 
care,  you  wiU  imbue  the  girls  with  this  blue 
taste  of  yours,  and  we  shall  find  them  writing 
poetry  before  they  can  spell,  and  perhaps  run- 
ning off  with  some  of  your  handsome  novelists. 
You  should  be  careful  whom  you  invite." 

'^  And  am  I  not  so,  cousin  John  ?  and  have  I 
not  always  the  very  first  set  about  me,  and  none 
other?  And,  moreover,  do  you  think  that  any 
girl  brought  up  by  me  could   ever   possibly 
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commit  such  a  solecism  in  taste  as  to  make  a 
romantic  marriage  ?  I  can  imagine  my  Julia 
running  away  with  the  groom,  or  the  curate,  as 
soon  as  with  one  of  my  '  lions.'  ^ 

"  My  dear  Jane,  you  quite  horrify  me.  Do 
you  class  a  curate  and  a  groom  together,  and 
these  with  your  dearly-beloved  and  highly- 
favoured  lions  ?" 

^^  As  matches  for  my  daughter^  or  as  being 
likely  to  attract  her  attention,  I  do."  And  here 
all  the  mother  would  beam  so  proudly  out  of 
her  eyes,  that  I  would  feel  too  delighted  in  re- 
marking her  delight  to  tease  her  any  longer ; 
and  I  would  wind  up  the  conversation  by  say- 
ing, "  No,  indeed,  Jane,  I  believe  you ;  your 
girls  are  thorough-bred,  and  that  is  enough; 
ihey  will  never  shock  good  taste  and  good  sense 
by  any  romantic  misalliance ;  there  will  be  no 
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dereliction,  I  prophesy^  on  their  parts,  from  all 
Aat  must  be  inborn  in  the  inheritors  of  such 
blood  as  flows  in  their  veins."  And  this 
speech  I  knew  would  please  her  ladyship^  for 
ebe  was  very  proud  of  her  family. 

'*  Thank  you,  John,"  she  would  reply.  "  I 
agree  with  you.  I  can  trust  them,  daughter  or 
nieces.  They  have  been  well  taught  They 
know  their  station." 

Every  season  Sir  Edward  and  his  family 
came  up  to  town,  or  rather  I  should  have  said 
Lady  Desborough  and  her  family.  They  had 
a  good  house,  in  the  dear  atmosphere  of  May 
Fair,  within  cry  of  the  clubs;  where  the  dinners 
were  excellent,  and  the  smaller  and  more  re- 
cherche ones  pleasant  enough,  and  where  I 
was  a  constant  visitor,  spending  great  part  of 
my  time  there — a  sort  of  domestic  animal,  in 
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fact — tame  about  the  house,  creeping  in  and 
out  as  I  pleased,  with  free  aooesa  to  every  part 
of  it-^the  library,  the  boudoir,  and  even  to 
the  schoolroom,  where  my  presence  was  always 
hailed  with  deUght,  especially  by  my  dark-eyed 
Caroline. 

Caroline  was  one  of  the  nieces,  the  niece  par 
excellence^  and  my  pet  among  them  all ;  such  a 
dear  little  girl  I  But  I  will  not  describe  her 
now;  wait  until  she  is  introduced — ^ihat  is  to 
say,  until  she  ^^  comes  out ;''  when  I  will  tell  you 
what  she  was  like,  as  well  as  her  cousins. 

I  did  certainly  enjoy  delightful  privil^es  at 
that  house.  At  first.  Lady  Desborough  was 
rather  inclined  to  attempt  to  make  me  of  use, 
but  she  soon  gave  it  up ;  she  soon  desisted  from 
urging  me  to  dine  with  them  when  they  gave 
their  ^^  great  spreads'^  (excuse    this  piece  of 
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mlgarity) ;  she  soon  ceased  to  ask  me  to  join 
her  literary  soirees ;  she  gradually  allowed  me 
to  make  my  escape  from  the  drawing-room  in 
peace  when  its  quiet  was  disturbed  by  odious 
morning  visitors.  I  became,  at  last,  as  far 
as  my  connexion  witk  the  Desboroughs  went, 
perfectly  happy. 

Then  every  autumn  I  regularly  visited  them 
at  the  seaside,  accompanying  them  generally  to 
their  seat  in  Kent — Holmesley ;  and  there  I 
often  lingered  after  the  rest  of  the  visitors  had 
departed,  with  only  the  society  of  the  family, 
for  I  was  really  fond  of  my  cousiqs,  as  I  said 
before,  and  it  was  an  excellent  hunting  country 
about  Holmesley,   and,  moreover,  there  was 
always  peace  at  that  time — no  lions,  no  weari- 
some visitors,  no  manoeuvring  mothers,  no  flirt- 
ing daughters,  no  noisy,  racketing  sportsmen ;  as 
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the  old  housekeeper  used  to  saj,  ^'  no  noise,  no 
nothing," — all  calm  and  silence;  quite  happi- 
ness to  me  after  the  fatigue  of  a  London  season 
and  the  bustle  of  the  house  in  its  crowded 
state.  I  actually  found  pleasure  in  playing  at 
billiards  with  myself,  and  once  tried  to  have  a 
quiet  rubber  in  the  same  style  (for  Lady  Des- 

borough  always  read  or  wrote  in  the  evenings, 
and  Sir  Edward  was  often  asleep,  and  I  some- 
times found  the  time  a  little  heavy) ;  but  the 
management  of  three  dummies  was  too  fatiguing, 
so  I  relinquished  my  attempt. 

But  it  is  time  I  shbuld  tell  my  readers  the 
story  of  the  three  nieces,  and  how  it  happened 
that  so  many  young  ladies  should  be  thrown  at 
once  upon  the  care  of  my  cousin. 

The  eldest  of  these  girls  (by  a  few  months 
only)  was  Fanny  Random ;  she  was  an  orphani 
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the  only  duld  of  the  eldest  sister  of  Lady  Des- 

borongL     Her  father,  a  general  officer,  fell  in 

the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular   war;    her 

mother,  always  delicate,  had  survived  him  but 

a  year  or  two.     Fanny  remembered  her  mo- 

tiier,  but  her  father  had  gone  abroad  while  she 

was  yet  an  infant.     She  possessed  a  consider- 

aUe  property,  money  in  the  funds,   a  pretty 

seat  in  the  north  of  England,  and  a  nice  estate 

conjoining.     Fanny  was  a  little  heiress. 

Next  to  her  in  point  of  age  came  JuUa  Desbo- 
rough,  die  daughter ;  then  came  Mary  Norton, 
then  Caroline. 

Hairy  Norton  was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Des- 
boFough^s  only  brother,  who  was  killed  in  a 
duel  when  quite  a  young  man.  His  widow  yet 
sonived,  but  there  seemed  some  strange  mystery 
hflng^Tig  over  her,  or  rather  some  misfortune, 
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which  rendered  her  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
her  child's  education,  or  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  presenting  her  when  the  time  of  introduction 
arrived.  Lady  Norton  (her  husband  had  been 
a  baronet)  was  a  person  of  very  handsome  for- 
tune ;  she  had  a  fine  country  house,  she  was  of 
irreproachable  character,  good  connexion,  en- 
titled to  move  in  the  best  society,  yet  seldom 
availing  herself  of  this  privilege,  seldom  ap- 
pearing in  the  world,  but,  when  she  did  so, 
claiming  and  receiving,  as  a  right,  an  almost 
universal  homage,  for  she  was  beautiful  indeed, 
and  in  manner  attractive  in  the  extreme. 

But  her  short  married  life  had  not  been  a 
happy  one ;  and  when  death  released  her  from 
the  presence  of  her  husband,  her  youthful  spi- 
rits did  not  return  to  her.     She  in  her  early 
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yonth  had  been  so  gay,  so  brilliant ;   but  all 
this  had  yanished,   and  it  never  came  back; 
some  blight   had  descended  upon    her,   from 
which  she  neyer  recovered- 
Whatever  it  might  have  been,  it  was  the 
baae  of  her  whole  life:  energy — strength,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  all  hope,  all  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  have  departed  from  her  path  for 
ever;  and  she  had  requested  Lady  Desborough, 
88  the  greatest  possible  favour  and  kindness,  to 
acoept  the  charge  of  her  young  daughter.     She 
wrote  to  her  making  this  request     Few  were 
the  words  of  her  letter,  but  they  were  very 
touching:    **Save  my  child,"  she  said;   "save 
her  from  the  fate  that  is  mine — from  the  misery 
that  has  descended  upon  me :    save  her  from 
the  weary  task  of  watching,  day  by  day,  the 
xnelandioly  she  cannot  alleviate,  but  which  will 
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soon  mingle  with  her  own  nature.     Take  her 

from  this  mournful  houae>  where  there  is  no* 

thing  but  grief  and  silence,  to  the  gay  society 

of  yourself  and  your  happy  children :  for  her 
sake  I  wish  my  Mary  to  leave  me.'' 

So  wrote  poor  Lady  Norton ;  and  my  cousin 
was^  I  really  belieye,  quite  glad  to  receive  an- 
other addition  to  the  tribe  of  young  ladies  at 
Holmesl^* 

Mary  Norton  was  an  amiable  girl,  loving  her 
mother^  but  willing  enough  to  quit  her  gloomy 
presence  for  that  of  the  bright  mistress  of 
Holmesley  Park.  A  handsome  allowance^  of 
course,  was  made  with  her ;  she  had  her  own 
maid^  her  own  groom,  and  her  own  bay  Arabian^ 
which  she  sat  like  a  little  Amazon. 

Mary  went  regularly  to  visit  Lady  Norton, 
<and  always  returned  on  the  very  day  which  she 
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had  originally  fixed  as  the  bound  to  her  visit ; 
and  Lady  Norton  always  wrote  most  gratefully 

to  Lady  Desborough,   thanking  her  for   her 
kindness  and  attention  to  her  child 

Sometimes  Lady  Norton  would  come  to 
Holmesley,  and  remain  two  or  three  days; 
aometimes  she  would  visit  the  party  at  Brighton 
01  Weymouth;  sometimes  she  would  even 
shine  for  a  night  or  two  among  the  stars  of  the 
London  season,  or  appear  at  a  drawing-room, 
as  bvely  as  the  loveliest  in  the  rare  galaxy ; 
then  as  suddenly  disappear,  and  return  to  the 
deep  seclusion  of  her  home.  There  she  was 
always  sunk  in  listless  indolence;  and  those 
who  ventured  within  that ''  charmed  round"  as 
morning  visitors  (for  she  never  **  saw  company," 
as  the  phrase  goes)  described  her  as  the  most 
el<^ant;  fascinating  of  women,  buried  alive  in 
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the  most  gloomy,  convent-like  maoBion  that 
ever  was  entered,  and  by  her  own  voluntary 
choice,  which  made  the  whole  affair  most 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  and  conse- 
quently rendered  her  ladyship  the  subject  of 
much  conversation,  or  rather  gossip ;  all,  how- 
ever, leaving  the  matter  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
hitherto. 

So  much  for  Lady  Norton.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  Caroline,  the  youngest  of  the  four  fair 
cousins. 

Caroline's  name  was  also  Desborough.  She 
was  the  offspring  of  Sir  Edward's  only  brother. 
This  brother  had  soon  run  through  his  mode- 
rate  patrimony,  and  dissipated  much  besides 
that  had  been  supplied  him  by  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Edward.  He  had  married  a  pretty,  por- 
tionless girl,  who  had  assisted  him  in  furnish* 
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iiig  hk  gold  with  wings.  Beduced  at  last  to 
work  for  his  livelihood,  he  had  obtained  a  civil 
situation  in  India,  whither  his  young  wife  had 
accompanied  him ;  and  there  Caroline  was  born. 

Sir  Edward,  hearing  of  this  birth,  and  know- 
ing the  embarrassments  of  his  brother,  wrote 
immediately  to  offer  to  receive  the  child  when 
the  time  should  arrive  when  they  would  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  send  her  to  England. 

Thankfully  did  poor  George  Desborough 
accept  this  kind  offer,  and  soon  the  little 
Carohne  was  on  her  passage  home. 

Home!  those  horn  in  India  call  England 
hnne  !  And  the  poor  exiles,  watching  their  only 
child  depart  for  those  happy  shores,  felt  bitterly 
the  stem  necessity  that  bound  them  to  their 
distant  sojourning.  Well,  the  little  Caroline 
arrived  with  her  black  ayah,  and  a  store  of  In- 
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dian  curiosities  and  trinkets  as  gifts  to  Lady 
Desborough  and  her  infants:  all  the  cousins 
were  infants  then^  none  had  then  become  in- 
habitants of  Holmesley ;  Caroline,  the  young- 
est, was  the  first  that  came. 

George  Desborough  left  great  debts  -behind 
him :  these  he  struggled  to  acquire  the  means 
of  liquidating.  He  practised  strict  economy  in 
his  foreign  residence,  looking  forward  to  the 
hope  of  one  day  returning  to  satisfy  all  claims, 
and  to  rest  a  while  in  his  dear  native  land  ere 
he  passed  to  that  deeper  rest  which  he  trusted 
he  should  take  beneath  the  green  turf  and  cool 
dews  of  an  English  churchyard. 

Although  at  first  he  spoke  of  making  regular 
remittances,  and  insisted  upon  doing  so,  he  soon 
acceded  to  the  generous  wish  of  his  brother, 
who  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  took  every  means  of  aiding  and  assist^ 
tog  George  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  off  such  of  hi^ 
smaller  debts  as  it  was  pecufiarly  painful  to  his 
pride  to  leave  unpaid. 

It  was  by  Sir  Edward's  interest  that  the 
situation  that  afforded  him  bread  had  been  ob« 
tfldned,  and  he  felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  this 
good  bother,  who  now  took  the  little  Caroline, 
thus  barfliening  himself  with  an  expensive 
addition  to  his  family  for  an  indefinite  period, 
perhaps  for  life;  for  the  chanoes  against  poor 
George's  return  were  many,  as  were  the  chances 
against  his  ever  amassing  sufficient  to  enable 
bim  to  leave  or  bestow  independence  upon  his 
daughter. 

And  I  must  say  that  great  praise  was  due 
to  Lady  Desborough,  who  bestowed  upon  this 
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child  an  education  and  advantages  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  given  to  her  more  fortunate 
cousins ;  and  Caroline  did  credit  to  all,  for  she 
was  hj  nature  rarely  gifted;  and  the  costly 
setting  was  not  more  than  was  due  to  the  pre- 
cious gem — "  the  pearl  without  price" — for  such 
was  Caroline. 

You  will  think  I  was  in  love  with  Caroline. 
I  was  not  When  these  young  ladies  were  but 
fifteen,  I  was  upwards  of  thirty — too  old  I 
thought  to  fall  in  love  with  any  of  them ; 
though,  had  fate  assigned  any  one  to  me  as  my 
wife,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
happy  with  either;  but  as  it  was,  I  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  friend  of  the  family, 
the  kind  cousin,  to  whom  all  turned  to  commu- 
nicate either  their  sorrows  or  their  joys.  I  was 
the  general  '^  confidant" — ^the  universal  recipient 
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of  all  the  little  grievances  and  secreta  of  child- 
hood, as  I  was  of  the  more  important  griefs,  the 
deeper  joys,  ef  advancing  youth  and  matored 
womanhood. 

Caroline — ^the  beaatiful,  the  brilliant  Caroline 
— early  showed  a  disposition  for  literature  and 
ite  ponraits,  which  I  do  not  believe  she  acquired 
tromher  aunt,  but  which  was  innate  and  in- 
born.   She  was  a  strange  girl — such  a  mind ! 
such  an  intellect! — grasping  at  all,  mastering 
mo6t  thmgs.     She  soon  outstripped  her  teach- 
ers.   She  had  as  much  real  genius  in  her  little 
finger  as  all  the  blues  that  infested  Holmesley 
had  in  their  whole  composition.     But  I  used  to 
tease  Lady  Desborough,  and  teU  her  she  had 
niined  the  girl  by  associating  her  so  early  with 
the  last-named  style  of  individuals,  and  by  her 
own  example;  and  I  prophesied  that  she  would 
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turn  out  a  sort  of  Corinne,  and  become  naUe  m 
some  way,  which  would  be  such  a  painful  result 
to  her  ladyship's  attempts  at  the  education  and 
bringing-up  of  youth ;  and  once,  to  my  surprise, 
she  answered,  ^^Well,  if  such  is  Caroline's 
vocation^  let  her  follow  it;  she  will  have  little 
to  depend  upon  but  her  beauty  and  her  talents. 

Sir  Edward  has  done  so  much,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  much  more.  Caroline's  is  a  restless 
spirit  If  she  can  force  a  way  for  herself  to 
fame,  and  perhaps  to  wealth,  let  her  do  so ;  I 
will  take  care  she  never  goes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety  and  good  taste,  but  I  shall  n6t  op- 
pose her  predilections.  My  daughter  and  my 
other  nieces  will  be  able  throughout  life  to 

command  the  most  expensive  pleasures,  or  to 
glide  through  existence  in  the  most  luxurious 
idleness;  but  it  is  not  so  with  Caroline." 


CHAPTEE  IL 


Btjt  the  cousins  are  now  to  make  their  d^but 
in  the  great  world;  the  eldest  is  eighteen^ 
the  young^t  is  not  a  year  younger.  Lady 
Desborough  decided  that  her  daughter  and 
Fanny  Bandom  should  be  introduced  together, 
while  Caroline  and  Mary  Norton  should  wait 
for  anoth^  season. 

The  mother  of  the  latter  coincided  in  this 
arrangement ;  and,  accordingly,  active  prepara- 
tions were  conmienced  for  ushering  the  selected 
twain  into  society. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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The  attiBctions  of  the  great  house  in  May 
Fair  promised  to  be  increased  tenfold.  Ah'eady 
a  novel  air  of  lightness  and  grace  pervaded  its. 

stately  apartments;  already  many  a  noble 
guardsman  had  paid  his  unusually  punctual 
visits,  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
^'  beauties,''  reported  to  be  at  that  moment  upon, 
the  point  of  debut ;  many  a  younger  son  was 
equally  precise  in  his  duties,  so  great  was  the 
commotion  excited  in  the  respectable  body  ta 
which  he  belonged  on  hearing  that  the 
"beauties"  were  also  ** fortunes."  However^, 
no  one  was  favoured  with  a  sight  imtQ  the  exact 
moment  fixed  upon  by  the  sagacious  mother 
and  chaperon, — then  out  they  came. 

Fanny  Random  and  Julia  Desborough  I 
great  was  the  sensation  made  by  your  advent 
iuto  "  society,"  you  were  both  so  charming  \. 
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and  what  had  not  been  done  to  enhance  the 
charmingnees  (a  coined  word  thai — I  take  credit 
to  myself  for  it), — ^what  had  been  xieglected? 
ETeiything  that  dress  could  do  was  done — > 
ererything  that  teaching  could  instil  had  been 
instilled.  The  Michau  and  the  Dulcken  of 
those  days  had  been  put  in  requisition^  and 
Fanny,  I  haye  beard  her  admirers  say,  danced 
Hke  an  angel ;  while  Julia,  as  I  have  heard  her 
admirers  say,  played  like  a  seraph. 

Never  haying  seen  an  angel  dance,  or  heard 
a  6era|J[i  play,  I  cannot  speak  as  to  these  points 
from  personal  knowledge,  but  Z  dare  say  the 
comparisons  were  correct 

Julia  Desborough  was  like  her  mother;  of 
middle  height,  a  fine  intelligent  face,  a  pure 
white  brow,  dark  expressive  eyes,  rich  dark 
bur,  quiet,  ladylike,  amiable;  altogether  as 
nice  a  girl  as  could  be.  c2. 
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She  entered  upon  life  with  that  oabn  self- 
possemon  whieh  I  should  have  admired  more 
had  she  been  a  few  years  older ;  but  I  thought 
it  unnatural  in  a  young  girl  so  unused  to  the 
gaiety  and  the  charms  of  London  fife  to  faU  eo 
at  onoe,  and  with  such  nanehalanee^  into  the 
routine  of  the  daily  oocupationsi  going  hoox 
one  dissipation  to  another^  from  opera  to  ball, 
from  the  brilliant  drive  in  the  peack  to  the 
brilliant  dinner  at  home  or  under  some  distin- 
guished roof,  with  the  same  absenoe  of  emotion 
manifested  by  the  old  stagers  of  half  a  dosen 
seasons;  but  perhaps  this  oslmnesa  was  not  the 
riesult  of  want  of  feeling,  but  of  a  strong  mind^ 
ud  groat  (what  is  called)  ^^  self-oommand'' 

However,  JuHa,  to  use  Lady  Desborough^ 
phrase,  ^^  was  all  that  a  mother  oould  wish,.^ 
ffcd  she  niade  a  oorresponding  sensatiom. 
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Fanny  Bandom  was  rather  the  reverse  of  all 
this;  she  was  always  pleased^  always  gay, 
always  elated,  always  remarking  and  admiring 
or  criticiaing  everything  around  her.  In  person 
dhe  was  about  the  same  height  as  her  cousin, 
widi  a  figure  the  most  lithesome  and  graceful 
tbat  can  be  imagined ;  features  somewhat  petite, 
varying  with  every  varying  mood  of  a  mind 
whose  thoughts  and  fancies  were  always  vary- 
ing ;  light  sunny-brown  hair,  hanging  in  loose 
ringlets;  laughing  eyes,  of  a  dear  hazel;  a 
sparkling  smile;  hands  and  feet  the  smallest 
and  prettiest  in  the  world ;  not  beautiful,  per- 
haps, but  so  very  pretty  I  Airy,  fairy  Fanny 
Bandom  I  were  you  not  the  very  impersonation 
of  grace? 

Whatever  Fanny  Random  did,  or  said,  or 
voie,  it  always  became  her :  if  she  danced,  she 
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danced  better  than  any  one  else ;  If  she  rode, 
she  sat  her  hoarse  as  one  might  have  fancied 
*^  Hippolyta  the  beautiful"  to  have  done ;  if  she 
wore  mourning,  people  said,  ^^  How  well  Miss 
Random  looks  in  black  I"  if  she  shone  oat  in  iXL 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  people  orAj  admired 
her  the  more :  and  a^y  colour  became  her ;  she 
looked  pretty  in  pink,  pretty  in  blue,  pretty  in 
green^  and  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  looked 
pretty  in  yellow.  Finally,  Fanny  was  the  only 
girl  I  ever  saw  get  over  a  stile  with  anything 
like  elegance. 

AU  this  time  William  Desborough,  ^'  son  and 
heir,"  had  been  progressing  to  manhood;  he 
had  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  indeed  a 
very  fine  young  man,  not  wilder  than  young 
men  generally  are,  with  no  *'  vice"  about  him, 
living  amicably  with  his  father  and  mother. 
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aftctionately  with  his  sister  and  cousins,  and  on 
y&j  good  tenas  with  himself.  A  happy  fellow 
was  Willy  Desborough,  as  I  often  told  him. 

Bat  I  oonld  see,  long  before  it  became  yisibie 
to  others— long  before  he  knew  it  himself— that 
a  passion  was  dawning  in  his  heart  for  the 
beautifnl  Caroline. 

Yea,  he  loved  her ! — ^loved  her  with  all  the 
deep,  deep  loye  of  his  warm  and  honest  nature ; 
while  she  scarcely  remarked  his  attachment ;  and 
when  at  last  its  reality  broke  upon  her 

But  tlus  should  not  come  here.  Caroline  is 
not  yet  ^*  out,''  and  here  I  am  talking  of  her- 
Weaffiurs. 

Fanny  and  Julia  were  presented  together, 
both  dad  in  snowy  robes,  both  decked  with 
nigin  pearls;  both  made  what  is  called  ^'a  sens- 
ation.'' 
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A  number  of  young  men  began  to  dangle 
after  the  couaina ;  Bome  eligible  enough,  others 
quite  the  reverse.  I  watched  the  damsels  and 
their  suitors  narrowly,  constituting  myself  a  sort 
of  guardian  over  the  former,  and  diligently 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  latter, 
which  information  I  kept  hid  in  my  own  heart 
until  the  moment  should  arrive  when  it  might 

be  of  use. 

Among  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  the 
comfortable  house  in  May  Fair  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Wilmot.  He  had  a  fine 
estate  in  Hampshire,  a  good  establishment,  an 
agreeable  wife,  and  an  only  son,  Tom  Wilmot. 
The  father  was  always  called  Wilmot,  the  son 
Tom  Wilmot  At  this  time  the  latter  was  only 
sixteen,  an  Eton  boy,  and  of  him  of  course  we 
saw  but  little ;  but  his  parents  were  constantly 
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isaoctated  with  the  DesbonmghB,  moving  in  the 
aune  circle,  and  having  much  the  same  tastes 
and  inclinations.  The  Eton  boy  was  akeadj 
become  an  object  of  speculation  to  many  a  far- 
aiglited  matron,  and  fifty  little  acts  of  attention 
and  civility  were  lavished  upon  the  unconscious 
paients,  which  would  never  have  been  bestowed 
but  for  the  high  consideration  entertained  for 
tbe  prospects  of  the  son. 

Poor  Tom  Wilmot — boy  as  he  was — was 
taptivated  by  the  charms  of  Fanny  Ran- 
dom; and  during  the  few  occasions  on  which 

lie  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  her 
preaence,  I  have  often  grieved,  even  while  I 
could  not  forbear  being  amused,  at  the  tears 
that  I  have  watched  gathering  in  his  handsome 
eyes,  while  the  lady  of  his  love,  all  unconscious 
4f  the  feelings  she  excited  and  the  pain  she 

c3 
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caused,  was  receiying  bolder  attentions  from  a 
host  of  more  manlj  admirers. 

One  day  a  select  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Desboroughs,  espedally  in  honour  of  the  vene- 
rable Bishop  of  Stanwell,  father  to  Lady 
Norton,  who  seldom  entered  into  society,  save 
so  &r  as  entertaining  hia  friends  at  his  own 
house  went  This  was  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age — ^he  was  nearly  eighty;  and  though 
his  fine  mind  was  still  undiminished  in  power, 
his  bodily  frame  was  weak. 

He  was  a  man  well  known  in  society — in 
the  very  best  society:  not  to  know  Henry 
Brooghton,  Lord  Bishop  of  StanweU,  or,  at 
least,  not  to  have  met  him,  was  to  argue  your- 
self unknown;  he  was  a  distinguished  cha- 
racter. 

Nearly  eighty  winters  had  shed  their  snows 
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o?er  lu9  head — nearly  eighty  summers  of  un- 
broken good  fortune  and  prosperity  had  given 
to  his  manner  a  gentleness  and  appearance  of 
benevolence  truly  captivating ;  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  society  of  the  wise  and  great  had  made 
his  mind  a  storehouse  of  el^ant  literature  and 
interesting  aaecdote. 

His  learning  was  profound,  his  memory 
^^onderful,  his  manners  the  most  graceful  that 
can  be  imagined;  in  politics  he  had  always 
been  what  is  called  ^'liberal;"  he  had  been  the 
peraonal  friend  of  Fox;  nor  had  his  friendship 
with  this  great  man  prevented  him  from  enjoy- 
ing the  closest  intimacy  with  his  yet  greater 
antagonist.' 

Surviving  these^  and  their  host  of  brilliant 
contemporaries,  the  Bishop  remained — ^ihe  relic 
of  a  past  agCy  and  to  the  ceaseless  contests  of 
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the  present  day  brought  the  aid  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  one  gone  by. 

At  his  palace  in  Stanwdl  he  had  received  as 
guests  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
time.    Royalty  itself  had  honoured  him  with 
its  presence;   a  prince  of  the  blood  was  his 
constant  correspondent.     The  saloon  at  Stan- 
wdl  had  been  the  scene  of  meetings  between 
those  most  conspicuous  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life ;  there,  had  been  seen  all  that  was  most 
noble,  most  lovely>  most  witty ;  there^  came  the 
Radiators  of  the  great  arena,  the  fierce  combat- 
ants for  distinction,  the  stout  fighters  for  fame ; 
these  came  to  glean  from  his  experience  the 
principles  that  should    direct  their    younger 

energies. 

He  did  not  write  much ;  only  now  and  then 
a  clever  pamphlet  on  some  momentous  ques- 
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tioii,  isBaed  anoxiTinorisly,  would  sparkle  forth 
and  afitoniah  ^e  world  for  a  little  space,  the 
viiboT  being  always  well  known  to  his  own 
party. 

He  WM  a  perfect  courtier   and  an  acute 
rader  of  character.     Nothing  escaped  him: 
be  could  read  the  heart  as  others  read  books. 
Possessing  learning  almost  imequalled  in  his 
day,  he  yet  in  worldly  knowledge  far  surpassed 
tU  his  other  acquirements.     Among  his  nearer 
ooimexions  and  dependents  he  was  very  popu- 
lar ;  popularity  was  his^  almost  without  effort, 
nature  had  so  gifted  him — and  he  took  care  to 
improye  upon  the  gifts  so  liberally  bestowed. 
From  the  beginning,  when,  a  friendless  college 
tator,  he  had  as  much  apparent  chance  of  be- 
coming a  bishop  as  I  have  of  being  King  of  the 
French^  he  had,  by  this  popular  manner,  but 
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chiefly  by  his  worldly  knowledge^  riseiii  and  had 
taught  all  connected  with  him  to  rise.  His 
sons  were  rising  men,  or  had  already  risen  to 
the  height  of  their  wishes ;  his  daughters  had 
all  made  splendid  matches ;  such  of  his  grand- 
children as  were  grown  up  were  all  rising. 
These  children  and  descendants  were,  like  the 
unhappy  Lady  Norton,  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  striking  personal  qualifications. 

You  will  ask,  '^  Is  this  unhappy  Lady  Nor- 
ton then  so  enidable  ?  and  she  is  one  of  this 
fortunate  family ;''  and  I  reply,  ^'  Yes ;  she  too 
is  considered  to  have  made  a  ^  splendid  match ;' 
she  obtained  by  her  marriage  all  worldly  ad- 
vantages-^wealth,  rank,  connexion ;  what  else 
could  she  desire?  Money,  titles,  station — 
these  are  what  people  marry  for,  and  these 
were  hers." 
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Wdl,  tlie  dinner  took  place,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  was  enabled  to  appre- 
Cttte  all  the  many  charming  points  in  the  old 
Bishop's  external  character — ^his  good  nature, 
bis  giaoefol  adi^tation  of  the  conversation  to 
the  Tiews  and  characters  of  his  companions, 
Ua  gentle  care  to  wound  no  prejudice,  to  touch 
upon  no  tender  point :  I  was  delighted  with 
Juzn. 

He  paid  particular  attention — ^it  was  ever 
his  wont  to  do  so— to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
party;  Fanny  and  Julia  were  honoured  by  his 
especial  notice ;  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
diawing-room  he  drew  me  on  one  side,  to  ques- 
ti(m  me  about  Mary  Norton^  his  grandchild. 

'<  Does  she  bid  as  fairly  as  these  two  ?"  he 

inquired,  as  his  eye  glanced  towards  the  cou- 

fiins;   *^iB  she  as. pretty?  has  she  their  man- 
ner?" 
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^^  She  has  mnoh  that  they  poesese,  my  lord, 
and  very  much  besides,"  I  replied.  "  Mary 
Norton  will  do  even  your  family  credit ;  she  is 
lovely  and  clever." 

"  'Tis  well :  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  did  not 
repay  Lady  Desborough's  attention  and  inte- 
rest  I  must  persuade  her  ladyship  to  bring 
me  my  granddaughter  to-morrow.  I  should 
like  to  see  her.  Tell  me;  whom  does  she 
resemble  ?  her  mother,  or  her — fiither  ?" 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation  as  he  pro- 
nounced this  last  word.    I  answered  quickly — 

^^  I  never  saw  Sir  James  Norton ;  but  she  is 
like  her  mother.  Mary  is  like  her  mother,  yet 
not  so  beautiful ;  even  now,  while  one  is  in  the 
opening  dawn  of  youth,  and  the  other  already 
passing  from  the  better  part  of  life,  the  fading 
beauty  eclipses  the  budding  one^— and  yet 
Mary  does  not  lack  charms." 
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*'May  I  ask  you  to  describe  her,  sir?'*  said 
bis  grace.  *^  I  fear  this  conversation  cannot 
be  very  interesting  to  you^  but  my  heart  is  in 
the  matter.  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  her ; 
ahe  was  then  quite  a  child ;  and  I  am  most 
umoos  to  know  something  about  my  little 
gnndchild.  Pray  excuse  my  troublesome  cu- 
riodty.* 

I  assured  his  lordship  that  ^'  no  conversation 
could  be  more  pleasing  to  me  than  one  that 
related  to  any  of  my  dear  little  girls ;"  and  then 
I  described  Mary  Norton  to  him.  I  told  ^iim 
of  her  tall,  splendid  figure — ^her  brilliant  com- 
plenoQ,  pure  white  and  red,  but  so  delicate — 
ho*  large  dear  blue  eyes,  her  broad  forehead, 
her  rich  rosy  lips.  I  told  him  of  her  profusion 
of  sunny  chestnut  hair,  with  its  showers  of 
ringlets — of  her  fine  graceful  bearing,  stately 
step,  her  natural  elegance. 
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'^Ahr  he  exclaimed,  involuntarilj,  ^'how 
like  her  mother !  Another  seasoiiy*"  he  conti- 
nued,  '^and  she  will  be  introduced  into  life. 
I  hope  she  will  make  a  good  match  /" 

And  this  last  sentence  reminded  me  that  I 
had  heard  that  his  grace  was  somewhat  addicted 
to  matchmaking. 

Closing  the  conversation,  the  Bishop  returned 
to  the  general  party.  Then  I  perceived  that 
a  new  competitor  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
besiegers  of  the  fair  cousins,  and  I  also  per- 
ceived, in  the  object  of  his  attack,  a  pleasure 
in  receiving  his  homage  which  I  had  never 
before  observed  excited  bj  the  attentions  of 
anj  of  her  admirers. 

This  fortunate  hero  had  been  seated  next 
this  gracious  heroine  during  the  dinner,  but  I, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  had  not  been  in  a 
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atoation  to  remark  anything  that  might  have 
taken  place.  The  heroine  was  J.ulia  Desbo- 
xtrogh ;  the  hero  was  a  jomig  man  of  the  name 
of  Wentworth,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  penni- 
less, but  of  noble  family. 

He  was  a  fine  young  fellow — open-hearted, 
(rank,  and  generous — the  very  soul  of  honour. 
He  mis  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlington. 
**  What  a  pity,"*  I  thought, "  handsome  Freddy 
Wentworth,  that  you  are  not  the  eUest  son  T 

Freddy  was  talking  in  his  usual  animated 
ityle,  and  Julia  was  listening  with  twice  the 
apparent  interest  I  ever  saw  her  display  in  any 
one.  Her  soft  dark  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
upon  his  face,  and  a  beaming  smile  rewarded 
luB  merry  sallies,  as  a  genlle  sigh  did  his 
mournful  anecdotes — for  he  was  detailing  the 
events  of  his  last  Toyage,  one  that  had  been 
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xDarked  by  changeful  accidents.  Slupwreck, 
and  danger,  and  death,  and  bloodshed,  and  all 
the  varied  sufferings  of  a  gallant  crew,  he  was 
telling,  and  telling  welL  And  she  was  sitting, 
quite  absorbed  in  the  interesting  narrative,  in 
such  a  graceful  attitude,  many  others  of  those 
in  that  apartment  remarking  her,  she  remark- 
ing no  one  but  the  young  speaker  beside  her. 

I  watched  them  with  no  joyful  feelings* 
*'  Ah  1"  I  thought,  "  there  is  misery  preparing 
there.  I  must  try  and  rescue  Julia  ere  it  ia 
too  late.  This,  if  it  ever  ripen  to  an  attach^ 
ment,  will  ripen  to  certain  sorrow.  Lady 
Desborough  would  as  soon  dream  of  her  daugh- 
ter wedding  "  the  curate  or  the  groom"  as  this 
poor  child  of  fortune,  the  third  son  of  a  not 
particularly  rich  earl — ^his  elder  brothers  being 
each  a  young  Hercules  in  strength,  and  the 
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Moood)  the  only  one  employed,  in  sach  a 
pMcefol  profesaon  I^no  chance  of  either  dying 
or  being  killed  off  I  No ;  the  thii^  will  not 
adffiit  of  calculatian :  aweet  Jnlia,  it  can- 
not be!" 

Bat  I  was  not  sorpiiaed  at  Julia's  preference 
&t  die  young  sailor,  diown  in  the  attention 
iritk  which  she  listened  to  his  discourse,  while 
alie  tamed  coldly  from  the  homage  of  more 
brilliant  men,  equally  amdous  to  please  her; 
for  he  had  a  freshness,  an  animation,  an  ear-t 
aestiiesSy  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  ele- 
gant listlessnesa  afieeted  by  many  of  these. 

And  when  the  time  for  departure  arrived 
and  the  carriages  were  announced,  the  look  of 
SQiprise  with  which  the  couple  raised  simul- 
taneoady  thdjr  bright  eyes  to  ^e  time-piece 
Aowed  how  Utile  they  guessed  at  the  flight  of 
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the  enemy,  and  how  pleasant  ihe  eyeniag  had 
been  to  them.  And  then,  in  the  adiev,  how 
different  was  the  look  that  passed  between 
them — ^how  different  the  lingering  pressure  of 
the  hands,  from  the  cold  farewell,  the  careless 
grasp,  given  and  received  bv  the  remainder  of 
the  parting  oompanions  I 

When  all  had  departed,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  retired  to  rest,  I  lingered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  discuss  the  past  evening  with  my 
hostess. 

''  You  must  not  invite  young  Wentworth 
too  often,''  I  said>  ^'I  see  that  he  admires 
Julia,  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  you  al^ow  an 
attachment  to  spring  up  between  them.  Why 
did  you  not  ask  his  elder  brother  instead  ?^ 

*'  Frederick  Wentworth's  coming  at  all  was 
quite  unintention^  on  my  part,  I  c^n  assure 
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you,"  replied  her  ladyship.  •*!  invited  the 
Earl,  the  Coiintess,  and  Lord  Neville,  and 
thej  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  I  waa  much 
raq)r]86d  to  see  Freddy  arrive  in  the  place  of 
tlie  latter.  But  Neville  is  confined  to  his 
room  by  a  sprained  ankle — he  sfipped  down 
Btm  this  morning — and  Freddy  came  in  his 
place,  ^rather/  as  the  Countess  said,  'than 
make  a  break  in  the  table,'  which  I  know  she 
hates  hersdf ;  but  I  should  have  preferred  the 
break  to  the  gnest" 

"  Speaking  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  I  rejoined', 
^  yoa  would  rather  have  had  his  room  than  his 
company." 

^  Exactly  so,"  said  her  ladyship. 

''  Beally,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  was  listen- 
ing, half  adeep,  to  our  converaation — **  really 
I  think  you  are  unnecessarily  afraid^.    Because 
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poor  Frederick  talked  to  Julia,  are  jcfti  to 
Bappo8e  he  is  goiog  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  or 
she  with  him  ?  For  my  part»  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  himi  and  I  will  have  him  aaked  again. 
Poor  Freddy  I  he  is  my  godson." 

Her  ladyship  stared  at  this  manifestation  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward,  but 
all  she  said  was^— 

^'  I  shall  take  care  not  to  invite  the  Carling- 
t(ms  again  until  Lord  Neville'  has  recovered 
from  his  sprain.  But  did  you  hear^  John," 
she  continued,  turning  to  me — ^^  did  you  hear 
what  interest  the  Bishop  expressed  in  Mary 
Norton?  I  shall  take  her  to-morrow  to  call 
upon  hin^  I  hope  he  will  like  her;  he  may 
do  something  for  her  some  day,  he  has  always 
mich  a  good  set  about  him.  How  well  he 
married  his  own  daughters!  and  Maria,  her 
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moiiier,  was  always  his  fayotirite  child.    That 
wva splendid  match T 

^  Do  70a  call  a  marriage  that  resulted  in 
the  misery  of  the  wife  and  the  early  death  of 
the  husband — ^f  or  doubtless  that  duel  had  some 
conneiion  with  Maria — a  good  match?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Edward.  ^'  I  wonder  you  should 
speak  in  that  strain,  my  dear." 

^Idid  not  say  it  was  a  happy  match;  but 
thst  was  Maria's  own  fault  If  she  could  not 
make  herself  content  with  such  an  establish- 
ment and  such  advantages  she  deserves  no  pity. 
But,  in  a  worldly  sense,  it  was  a  splendid 
matcL'' 

^I  hope,''  I  said,  ^'  that  Mary  may  make  one 
18  brilliant  and  more  blessed  than  that  has 
been.  But  perhi^,  as  you  say,  Lady  Norton 
has  been  in  the  wrong." 

TOL.  I.  D 
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^'  She  was  so  far  in  the  wrong  that  she  le- 
fused  all  comfort  She  hngs  her  grief  dosely 
to  her,  whatever  it  may  be  (for  none  know  her 
cause  of  sorrow).  Surely  she  ought  to  strive 
against  it.  All  have  their  sources  of  unhappi- 
ness— 'all  suffer,  have  suffered,  yet  must  suffer ; 
but  all  do  not  weakly  bend  before  Ihe  blow.  I 
pity  her,  because  she  is  so  weak.'' 

So  spoke  Lady  Desborough;  and  I  admired 
the  proud  self-reliance  her  words  showed,  but  I 
could  not  help  saying  in  reply,— 

'^  Ah,  Jane  I  you  are  the  last  person  to  judge 
of  what  others  feel;  you  are,  and  you  have 
always  been,  so  prosperous  and  so  happy ;  you 
do  not  know  how  misery  breaks  the  spirit 
Maria  has  not  a  strong  mind.  Weak  natures 
sink  so  soon;  and,  knowing  not  her  cause  of 
misery,  you  cannot  know  her  extent  of  suffering. 
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Ja^ge  her  not  by  the  standard  of  your  own 
iteart,  untried  in  woe ;  and  let  ns  try  to  pre- 
serve Mary  from  a  fate  like  hers." 

^Amenr*  diimed  in  Sir  Edward,  whom  we 
thought  quite  asleep ;  ^'  and  now,  good  people, 
let  us  go  to  bed,  for  I  am  very  tired,  and  you 
are  both  of  you  very  prosy  to-night.** 

^^  A  pretty  broad  hint  that  I  should  depart," 
I  exclaimed,  as  I  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
tie  goodnatured  baronet.    And — 

"Why,  really.  Sir  Edward,  you  are  the  very 
nidest  manP  said  her  ladyship  at  the  same 
tone,  as  she  rose  and  rang  the  belL 

And  so,  after  a  few  more  words,  referring  to 
tite  plans  of  .the  morrow,  I  bade  them  good 
night,  and  vanished. 


d2 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  next  was  an  opera-night;  and  when 
I  entered  the  house,  rather  latej  I  saw  the 
bright  face  of  Lady  Desborough  just  a  littk 
clouded^  and  Freddy  Wentworth  comfortably 
established  behind  the  happy  Julia,  who  looked 
perfectly  radiant,  so  much  did  the  excitement 
of  the  new  pleasure  she  experienced  add  to  the 
beauty  of  her  fine  countenance. 

Fanny  Random,  as  pretty  as  ever,  was  re- 
ceiving the  attentions  of  one  of  the  great 
^^ lions"  of  the  day;  receivingi  but  not  en- 
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ooanging  them,  for  she  was  siiigular  enough 
not  to  like  the  ahnost  aniversally  admired 
George  Danvers. 

Geoige  Danvers  was  a  brilliant,  fiMhionable, 
derer,  handsome,  heartless  man  of  the  woiid ; 
BO  kn^er  in  the  season  of  youth,  he  was,  how- 
eYer,  more  fascinating  now  than  he  had  ever 
Iseea;  he  added,  to  all  personal  advanti^es, 
thoee  that  experience  bestows — ^he  had  learned 
the  w%j  to  phase. 

He  had  a  high  literary  reputation,  without 
having  done  much  to  obtain  it,  calculating  by 
quantity;  but  the  quality  had  always  been 
good--at  least  the  quality  of  all  that  he  ac- 
knowledged as  his  own ;  for  it  was  sometimes 
wluspered  that  Greoige  Danvers,  in  his  young 
(lays,  when  he  was  poor  and  unknown,  had  been 
d^  author  of  many  a  trashy  novel,  which^ 
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written  for  the  sake  of  the  pittance  it  produced, 
and  read  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  idle  hour, 
had — ^these  objects  guned — sunk  to  a  deserved 
oblivion.  But  Danvers,  whilst  struggling  for  a 
livelihood,  had  not  forgotten,  whilst  writing 
against  time  to  satisfy  present  necessities, 
that,  to  acquire  a  reputation  that  should  be  in 
itself  a  fortune,  care  must  be  taken ;  and  so, 
concealing  his  name  while  he  poured  forth  book 
after  book  of  flimsy  nonsense,  he  prodaimed  it 
loudly  when  he  produced  a  work  of  higher 
order;  and  thus  came  at  last  to  be  conddered 
^^  that  very  careM  and  elegant  writer,  Geoige 
DanversP  whereas,  had  the  whole  of  his 
literary  career  been  known,  the  cry  would  have 
been,  '^  that  poor  scribbler,  Danvers  I  you  can- 
not mean  surely  to  patronise  him  f" 

Danvers  had  not  been  bom  to  the  station  he 
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WW  moyed  in — ^in  iact,  people  did  not  know 
weD  what  he  had  been  bom  to.  They  said  he 
bad  once  been  married;  but,  if  so,  hia  wife 
nnut  baye  died  long  since,  for  she  had  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  conjunction  with  him- 
0el£  They  said  his  father  had  been  *'  nobody ;" 
yet  George  would  talk  somewhat  pompously  of 

'tis  paternal  estate  in  Huntingdonshire.^  But 
ODe  tizidg  they  also  said,  that  George  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  making 
bis  ?ray  in  the  world-^remarkable  for  natural 
advantages,  beauty  of  person,  and  gentlemanly 
demeanour. 

These  qualities,  conjoined  with  some  unques« 
tionable  talent,  had  gradually  brought  him  into 
iiotioe;  and,  having  acquired  a  small  independ-* 
ence  by  his  exertions,  he  was  fiirther  fevoured 
bj  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  handsome  sum 
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of  ready  money  firom  a  rich  old  vulgar  namesake 
of  his  own,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  who  had 
never  seen  him,  but  who  thought  it  a  very  fine 
thing  to  establish  a  relationship  with  the 
'^  author"  for  the  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  the 
race  of  '^Danvers,  tobacconists,"  at  Birming- 
ham. Gboige  thanked  his  stars,  went  down  to 
Birmingham,  attended  the  funeral  of  the  old 
tobacconist,  won  the  hearts  of  the  sons,  half 
flattered  the  daughters  into  the  belief  that  he 
was  going  to  marry  them  all,  returned  as  soon 
as  he  decently  could,  and  never,  firom  that  hour, 
went  near  the  flourishing  establishment  of  the 
successors  of  the  departed  millionnaire. 

But  Greoige  was  now  in  his  glory ; — plenty 
of  money,  a  name,  admired,  petted,  caressed; 
he  Tuno  could  afford  to  write  nothing  but  what 
was  readable,  and  he  also  could   follow  his 
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utanl   indination    for   the    vocation    of  a 

He  took  a  nice  bachelor  residence  in  Spring- 
gutlensy  where  he  had  everything  about  him 
qnitc  eamme  HJiatti  he  gave  two  or  three  ele- 
gant dumers  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and 
v»  certainly  generally  hospitable  to  the  poorer 
Iwethicn  of  his  tribe*  He  was  very  particular 
as  to  luB  acquaintances,  only  associating  with 
ooexceptionable  people,  going  only  to  the  best 
iooKSy  not  dining  wherever  he  was  invited,  or 
suffering  himself  to  be  made  a  lion  of  by  any- 
body, but  affecting  a  rather  strict  exclusivism. 
He  cnmnenced  with  being  ^ekct^  and  he  ended 
ky  becoming  recherchi. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak,  George 

Danvers  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty- 

aght,  but  time  had  touched  him  lightly ;  there 
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was  not  a  wrinkle  on  the  broad  white  brow,  not  a 
line  of  eilver  in  the  dark  luxuriant  hair ;  he  had 
those  qualities  which  the  French  say  carry  a 
man  through  life  most  easily,  and,  doubtless, 
these  had  kept  him  youthful.  I  had  known 
him  long,  and  never  liked  him.  Men  living  as 
we  did  about  town  together,  sharing  the  same 
pleasures,  following  the  same  pursuits,  become 
acquainted  with  various  points  in  each  other's 
characters,  which,  when  meeting  only  in  general 
society,  we  should  never  arrive  at.  Thus  I 
learned  the  thorough  heartlessness,  the  complete 
worldly-mindedness,  the  selfishness,  of  George 
Danvers.  But  I  do  not  the  less  admit  that  he 
was,  exteriorly,  everything  that  was  delightful, 
and  I  was  surprised  that  Fanny  Random  did 
not  like  him. 
He  was  intimate  at  Lady  Desborough's,  and 
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gasaHj  made  one  of  the  autumn  party  at 
flolmeslej.  He  was  known  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  a  lich  wife,  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
wisbeginiiingto  lay  siege  seriously  to  the  heart 
and  fortune  of  our  pretty  little  heiress.  What 
aieiief  it  was  to  me  to  watch  the  cold  air  with 
vluch  she  looked  at,  and  listened  to,  the  most 
sgreetble  man  in  town ! 

Ihui  heard  George  Danvers,  in  his  unguarded 
moments,  say  often  ^'  that  he  must  marry  a  rich 
giri;  his  fifteen  hundred  a-year  did  very  well 
for  a  bachelor,  but  he  should  much  like  to  add 
a  conple  of  thousand  to  his  income ;  he  could 
then  Hve  like  a  gentleman."  Whenever  I  saw 
George  Danvers  paying  attention  to  any  one, 
I  always  remembered  these  words,  and  I  in- 
quired ^^  how  much"  the  &ir  object  of  his  atten- 
tions ^^ would  have?"  and  I  always  received  the 
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same  answer — ^^  Oh,  that  is  ^  heirefls,  Miss 
So-andnso  I    Quite  a  catch !" 

Certainly,  in  that  operarbox,  of  the  two 
groups,  the  one  that  excited  most  attention  was 
that  conq>o8ed  of  George  Danvers  and  Fanny 
Random.  Many  a  pretty  &ce  wore  a  rather 
envious  look  as  the  eyes  glanced  towards  this 
couple.  But  no  one  envied,  few  remarked,  the 
happy  Julia,  the  tenfold  happy  Frederick,  as 
they  sat  together,  now  chatting,  laughing,  with 
all  the  gaiety  of  pleased  excitement — ^now  silent 
beneath  the  presence  of  deeper  and  mightier 
feelings. 

Oh,  love,  love!  Certaioly,  if  there  is  a 
heaven  upon  earth,  that  little  word  comprises 
it  But,  hush  I  what  business  have  I,  an  old 
bachelor,  to  be  writing  about  lave  f 

Lady  Desborough  had  always  cherished  a 
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viA  that  Julia  should  many  Lord  Neville)  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlington.     The  latter 
was  not  a  very  rich  earl,  it  is  true>  but  the 
estates  were  fine  and  unencumbered,  the  title 
WI8  an  old  one,  the  connexions  unexception- 
tUe;  there  were  a  hundred  little  reasons  why 
ahe  wished  for  the  match :  and  now — ^how  pro- 
vokiog!_the  whole  scheme  seemed  upon  the 
point  of  firustration,  owing  to  that  stupid  Lord 
2fe?ille  tumbling  down  stairs.     I  knew  her 
ladyship's  thoughts  directly  I  looked  upon  her 
faoe,  and  I  comld  not  help  sympathising  with 
her.    It  must  have  been  trying  I 

What  did  Jdo?  I  went  round  to  the  box. 
I  managed  to  get  young  Wentworth  out  of  his 
seat,  and  I  took  it  mysel£  Freddy  looked  as 
though  he  could  have  shot  me.  Lady  Desbo- 
longh  thanked  me  by  her  sweetest  smile*  Julia, 
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for  the  first  time  in  her  life^  showed  signs  of 
vexation.  I  felt  for  the  lovers.  I  was  half 
inclined  to  turn  to  Julia,  and  say,  ^^  I  do  it  for 
your  own  good." 

Poor  Freddy  had  no  fiirther  opportunity 
of  addressing  himself  to  Julia.  He  lingered, 
not  able  to  tear  himself  away,  and,  I  believe, 
in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  take  her  to  the 
carriage ;  but  even  this  was  denied  him :  I  miun- 
tained  my  appropriation  of  Jidia,  and,  seeing 
Danvers  offer  his  arm  to  Fanny,  I  looked  at 
Freddy  as  I  passed,  and  said,  '^  Will  you  escort 
Lady  Desborough  ?"  And  what  could  he  do  ? 
He  handed  the  mother  down  with  but  an  ill 
grace ;  while  I  never  quitted  Julia  until  I  saw 
her  safe  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  carriage. 

But  love,  that  laughs  at  locksmiths,  laughs 
also  at  careful   mammas   and  vigilant   male 
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enuiiis.    When  I  entered  the  room  on  the 

mgbt  following,  at  aballgivenbyMrs.'Wihnot, 

die  £nt  couple  that  greeted  my  eyes  consifited 

of  Ae  young  people  I  had  taken  such  pains  to 

Kpmte  on  the  night  previous,  dancing  together, 

and  looking  as  though  they  were  made  for  each 

other,  80  well  did  the  dark  soft  eyes,  the  dark 

hair  of  Julia,  show  beside  the  bright  locks,  the 

blue  TiTacious  glances  of  the  sidlor — ^so  well  did 

her  slight  graceful  form  show  beside  the  tall 

^tinguished  figure  of  her  admirer.      They 

were,  certainly,  well  matched.  "  What  a  pity," 

I  thought,  ^^  that  I  must  separate  you  again  I' 

But  80  it  was.     I  persevered.    I  asked  Julia  to 

dance  myself  (I  had  not  danced  before  I  don't 

know  when);  and  I  introduced  poor  Freddy, 

much  against  his  inclination,  into  a  laige  &mily 

of  young  ladies,  whence  I  knew  be  would  never 
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escape  until  he  had  been  forced  to  ran  the 
gauntlet  through  the  whole  bevy. 

I  succeeded.  Freddy  got  so  entangled,  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  as  I  handed 
Lady  Desborough  to  her  carriage  (followed  by 
Fanny  and  JuHa,  each  leaning  upon  «  titled 
arm)y  lead  the  fifth  Miss  Deacon  to  her  place 
in  the  quadrille ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
he  was  engaged  to  dance  with  three  or  four 
more  afW  that. 

But  if  Julia's  ^'  lingering^  backward  look" 
towards  the  fifth  Miss  Deacon's  partner  could 
be  any  consolation  to  him,  that  consolation  he 
certainly  enjoyed ;  for  I  could  not  prevent  this 
manifestation  of  her  regret;  and  I  saw,  much  to 
my  chagrin*  that  their  eyes  met 

Owing  to  our  good  management,  the  young 
people  ^d  not,  for  some  weeks,  again  enjoy 
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sock  opportonitieB  for  improving  their  acquaint- 

looe.  Wherever  Lady  Deaborough  was  invited, 

«he  took  care  to  ascertam  first  whether  Fred 

Weatworth  was  expected;  and,  if  so,  she  either 

ooDtriTed  to  persuade  her  daughter  to  stay  at 

Ivxne,  or  she  got  np  an  impromptu  cold  herself 

ud  declared  that  she  wae  unable  to  chaperon 

^  pds,  and  would  trust  no  one  else  with  such 

40  important  office ;  or  die  invented  some  ex- 

ciue  for  declining  the  invitation  altogether. 

On  these  occasions  I  always  went  myself,  in 

order  to  perceive  how  matters  progressed  with 

Freddy.    I  saw  the  look  of  mortification  with 

whish  he  invariably  greeted  my  entrance,  for 

when  I  appeared  alone  all  hope  of  the  Desbo- 

nm^  party  was  gone.     On  ordinary  occasions 

I  always  accompanied  her  ladyship.    I  saw  the 

lodk  of  mortification  with  which  my  entrance  was 
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hailed,  and  I  was  Borry  that  I  did  not  perc^ ve  hifi 
anxiety  diminish;  on  the  contrary,  every  fieeh 
occurrence  of  the  kind  seemed  to  increase  the 
distress  he  evidently  felt,  nor  did  I  remark  that 
any  new  flirtation  was  likely  to  chase  the  image 
of  Julia  from  his  mind* 

Julia  apparently  remembered  Wm  as  well — 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  disappointment  she 
evinced  at  each  successive  result  of  her  mo- 
ther's successful   mancBuvring — ^if  one    might 
judge  from  the  anxious  glances  I  could  perceive 
her  cast  around  the  rooms  she  would  enter  in 
the  course  of  their  engagements,  rooms  which 
her  careful  parent  took  good  care  should  be  all 
void  to  her — ^and  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
deep  flush  that  settled  on  her  cheek  when  by 
chance  she  and  Freddy  encountered  each  other 
during  some  drive  or  ride. 
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But  tliere  was  a  long-etanding  engagement  to 

agnmd  ball  at  Carlington  House,  which  Lady 

Beeboroogh  knew  she  could  not  evade^  nor  did 

she  altogether  wish  to  do  so.    Her  object  was 

to  gain  Lord  Neville  for  her  daughter ;  and  at 

this  bsg-thought-of  ball  she  had  hoped  to 

addeve  that  object    The  ball  had  been  post- 

poDfid  on  account  of  the  unlucky  aoddent  to 

ibejoang  heir  of  the  Earldom  of  Carlington, 

which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  ac- 

qoaintance  between  Freddy  and  Julia.  Unlucky 

accident !    Not  so  did  Freddy  deem  it — ^not  so 

did  Julia. 

To  this  ball  Julia  looked  forward  as  though 
she  had  never  been  to  a  ball  before,  and  was 
never  to  go  to  a  ball  again — ^as  though  her 
whole  fiite  in  life  was  to  depend  upon  this  one 
event 
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Meantime  much  visiting  went  on  at  ^^our 
house,"  as  it  was  my  wont  to  call  Sir  Edward 
Desborough's  mansion.  And  in  particular  I  must 
notice  a  large  party  composed  chiefly  of  lions. 

Lady  Desborough  was  in  her  glory,  receiv- 
ing and  paying  compliments ;  Julia  looked  re- 
signed; Fanny  was  in  a  most  arch  and  mis- 
chievous mood;  William  Desborough  did  not 
make  his  appearance ;  Sir  Edward  got  hold  of 
a  man  as  quiet  as  himself,  and  passed  the 
evening  discussing  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  I, 
ensconced  behind  her  ladyship's  chair,  listened 

and  remarked,  and  was  very  much  amused. 
There  was  George  Danvefs^  so  handsome  I 

so  fascinating! — there  was  Anecdote  Hamilton, 
prosing  so  awfully  I — there  was  Professor  Grin- 
ston,  the  very  acme  of  learning! — ^there  was 
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Mm  Doff,  that  great  blue,  in  a  turban,  tr3ring 
tolooklike  Corinne  I— >-there  was  the  last  trans- 
istor of  JuTenal,  and  the  editor  of  the  lead- 
ing criljoal  journal  of  the  day.     There  were  a 
great  manj  more  of  the  same  genus;   some 
talking,  some  holding  their  tongues,  but  each 
pIsTing  a  part    '^  Anecdote"  Hamilton  was  so 
^fioominated  because  he  was    always  telling 
Btorie^or,  as  he  called  them,  anecdotes.    He  had 
^nveDed— really  knew  something ;  but  was  so 
P>oi7,  and  withal  so  merciless  in  the  amount 
of  pnwiiig  he  inflicted,  that  he  was  universally 
voted  a  bore ;  jet,  being  a  man  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  was  invited  everywhere. 

Lawrence,  the  editor,  though  an  editor,  was 
a  man  of  family,  and  was  bom  to  the  set  in 
which  my  readers  now  meet  him,  and  must  not 
be  daaaed  with  the  lions,  who  were  invited  for 
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the  amusement  of  the  initiated,  to  whose  niun- 
ber  he  essentially  belonged. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  authors  of 
that  daj,  who  were  very  much  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  people  as  the  authors  of  the  present  day. 
They  talked  about  A,  the  romance-writer;  B, 

I  the  novel-writer ;  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  all  popular 

writers.  Lady  Desborough  spoke  well  on  this 
subject,  and  there  were  others  in  the  company 
who  could  keep  up  the  balL 

|{  Anecdote  Hamilton  began,  addressing  Lady 

Desborough.  ^^  Have  you  read  Brunton's  last 
work  ?  They  say  he  surpasses  himself  in  pic- 
turesque description.  I  remember  telling  him 
once  an  anecdote  which  he  has  introduced  into 

J  it     I  will  tell  it  you." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.    I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  it    But  you  ask  me  whether  I 
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have  read  the  work.    I  have  done  bo,  and  I  like 
it  as  well  as  I  do  any  of  his." 

**  And  do  you  not  admire  his  style  generally  ?" 

^^  Perhaps  her  ladyship  thinks  with  me,"  said 
the  editor — "  that  no  beauty  of  style  can  com- 
pensate for  moral  deficiency."  And  the  editor, 
who  was  a  stem  critic,  and  hated  Brunton  in 
his  heart,  tried  to  look  virtuously  dignified,  but 
succeeded  only  in  gaining  a  little  extra  pom- 
pousness  of  manner. 

''  And  do  you  think  Brunton  so  wanting  in 
moral?"  inquired  George  Danvers. 

'^  I  think,  in  describing  his  heroes,  he  clothes 
the  worst  conduct  and  the  greatest  want  of 
principle  in  personal  attributes  so  fascinating, 
that  he  makes  one  forget  the  sin  in  admiration 
for  the  sinner ;  nay,  so  seductive  is  his  language, 
that  one  ahnost  forgets  how  false  is  the  morality, 
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how  poor  the  philosophy,  that,  in  his  virtuous 
characters,  stand  them  in  the  stead  of  religion. 
Like  Byron,  he  half  makes  one  in  love  with 
vice.  And  then,''  added  the  editor,  snappishly — 
^'and  then  there  is  so  much  claptrap  about 
him." 

^'  Claptrap !'-  exclaimed  Hamilton,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Brunton's  genius. 

"  Yes,  claptrap  P  rejoined  the  editor — "  trick  I 
What  are  his  italics,  and  his  capital  letters, 
and  his  pauses,  and  his  exclamations,  but 
claptrap  and  trick?"  And  Lawrence  looked 
quite  fierce.  "Does  he  ever  acknowledge  a 
plagiarism?  and  yet  his  works  swarm  with 
them.  Are  not  many  of  his  most  beautiful 
passages  translated  literally  from  the  Ger- 
man ?  Does  he  not  repeat  himself  both  in 
idea  and  illustration?     What    can  be  more 
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trieky  tbm  his  mode  of  ringing  the  changes 
vpoB,  three  words,  which  he  constitutes  into  a 
nrt  of  oracle  for  his  hero,  who  hears  or  re- 
peats them  at  every  turn? — his  commencing 
sfauple  nouns  with  capital  letters^  thereby  in- 
vestiiig  them  with  a  personal  dignity?  All  that 
11  BO  ridiculous ;  and  yet  his  style  is  so  beauti- 
f^  Ait  he  might  trust  to  it  without  having 
monne  to  these.  Certainly/'  said  the  editor, 
''it  ir  a  beautiful  style ;  there  is  no  denying 
that:  such  splendid  imagery!  and  his  English 
Booorrectr 

**You  are  tolerably  severe,  though,  upon  our 
fiicQd  Bnmton.  But  yet  you  will  acknowledge 
that  Bometimes  his  morality  is  as  pure  as  his  lan- 
guage is  beautifid,"  observed  Lady  DesborougL 

"  Sometunes,"  replied  the  critic.  **  Yet,  even 
when  that  is  the  case,  how  forcibly  his  personal 

VOL.  L  E 
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character  and  his  mode  of  life  occur  to  the 
mind.  One  is  as  much  amused  with  reading 
moral  maxims,  given  forth  by  him,  as  with  the 

superhuman  degree  of  virtue  which  Lady 

considers  necessary  to  constitute  a  hero  or  a 
heroine  worthy  of  her  pen.'' 

''Oh,  stop,  stopl"  exclaimed  George  Dan-, 
vers.    ''  Fray  don't  attack  the  ladies  T 

"  I  ^venture  "to  prophesy,"  continued  the 
editor,  ^Hhat  Brunton  will  be  forgotten  not 
many  years  hence ;  yet  he  makes  money  now  as 
fast  as  he  spills  ink." 

1  "  You  allow  him  but  a  short  immortality," 
said  Anecdote  Hamilton.  ^^  But  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  the  anecdote  that  he  has  introduced." 

**  Directly,"  interrupted  the  critic,  who  coidd 
not  bear  to  be  checked  in  the  flow  of  his  dis- 
course, for  he  thought  he  was  talking  well— 
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"dbedy.  I  would  but  say,  in  reply  to  your 
woark,  that  I,  who  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
tfcis  sort  of  talent,  think  I  give  a  very  handsome 
allowance  to  eadi  of  the  present  'popular 
writers,*  when  I  allow  twenty  years  as  their 
arenige  of  immortality.  I  recommend  them  all 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines:  their  day 
Witt  not  be  a  long  one." 

^'  And  have  you  the  same  opinion  of  the  ta- 
Icnto  of  our  Mend  Harrison  as  you  have  of  those 
of  the  party  just  discussed?"  asked  I,  speaking 
tt  quickly  as  I  could,  for  I  saw  Hamilton's  lips 
opening,  and  I  dreaded  the  anecdote. 

The  editor  was  delighted  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion. 

"Ithink  Harrison  aless  dangerous  writer  than 
Bronton,  inasmuch  as  he,  though  detailing  cha- 
^'cter  as  worthless,  and  conduct  as  wicked,  does 

£  2 
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but  simply debul:  there  is  nogloes,  no  gilding, 
none  of  tlie  dagzJing  beauty  of  language — sweet 
as  mumCy  to  fiucinate,  almost  to  charm  one  into 
approyal,  if  not  into  imitation.  People  talk  of 
the  mischief  done  by  Harrison's  works,  but  I 
laugh  at  the  idea.  One  can  fancy  some  persons 
wishing  to  turn  piintes  after  reading  the  ^  Cor- 
sair;' and  one  can  almost  fimcy  the  heroes  of 

Brunton,  with  their  equivocal  virtues  and  splen- 
did vices,  inspiring  similarly :  but  that  the  matter- 

of-fiict  crimes  and  every-day  misdemeanors  of 
Harrison's  characters  should  meet  with  imitation ! 
— ^the  thing  is  not  to  be  imagined,  and  for  that* 
reason  I  pronounce  Eburrison's  works  to  be  of  s 
far  less  hurtftd  tendency  than  those  of  Brunton. 
Harrison  does  but  describe  a  career  of  wicked- 
ness, leaving  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves ; 
he  does  not  whiten  the  sepulchre  he  loves  tO' 
exhibit    Brunton  presents  you  with  a  cup  of 
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P»»n,  but  lie  twines  the  brim  with  flowers.  To 

speak  plainly,  Harrison,  with  a  worid  of  talent, 
haa  not  that  glorious  gift  of  genius  which  in 
finmton  hallows  and  beautifies  the  blackest  and 
vilest  materials,  malring  all  radiant  by  its  divine 
light  Now  you  have  my  opinion  of  Harrison 
andBrunton." 

So  spoke  the  editor.  I  was  amused.  I  re- 
eolred  to  keep  up  the  conversation.  Before 
^^iieodote  Hamilton  could  edge  in  a  word  I 
put  another  question. 

''And  do  you  think  Jacques  will  have  only,  a 
^cnty-years'  reputation?" 

The  critic  was  evidently  rather  sorry  that  he 
^  prophesied  so  boldly  on  the  score  of  the 
I'Qinortality  to  be  the  lot  of  the  subjects  of 
our  oonversation ;  he  did  not  like  my  remem- 
leering  his  words  so  well ;  he  answered,  rat&er 
peevishly,— 
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"  Really,  Mr.  Greville,  you  have  an  excellent 
memory.  One  cannot  stand  exactly  by  every 
idle  word  one  utters  in  careless  moments  such  as 
these.  I  will  not  say  that  Brunton's  name  shall 
not  descend  to  posterity,  nor  Harrison's  either, 
nor  Jacques's  either :  the  virtue  of  the  latter 
ought  to  immortalize  him,  for  certainly,  of  all 
strictly  virtuous  writers,  Jacques  is  the  pink  and 
flower.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are  patterns,  Mb 
good  characters  always  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  we  are  duly  informed  at  the  finale  'that 
they  lived  very  happily  to  the  end  of  their 
days.*  His  wicked  characters  meet  with  their 
deserts  likewise,  and  die  or  are  killed  off  juBt 
when  they  ought  to  be.  Jacques  is  so  good  I  he  is 
sometimes  dull ;  yet  let  us  give  him  credit  for 
elegant  language,  great  power  of  descrii)tion, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  manners 
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of  tke  times  he  describes,  and  occasionanj  oon- 
siderable  capability  of  exciting  the  sympathies 
-only,  onfoitnnately,  they  are  excited  on  the 
wrong  aide,  for  his  naughty  characters,  spite  of 
lomself,  are  always  the  most  interesting  ones. 
But  Jacques  is  a  gentleman,  and  one  can  see  it 
in  Idb  writings,  and  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
ans.* 

^^It  does  indeed,**  I  echoed  fervently,   and 
Hooked  at  George  Danvers  as  I  spoke. 

'^  It  does  indeed,"  he  also  said,  but  he  did 
not  aay  it  with  his  usual  nonchalance  of  man- 
o«r;  and  as  my  eye  fell  upon  his,  certainly  his 
colour  deepened. 

Fanny  Bandom  was  seated  near  him,  and  I 
Wd  her  voice  join  in  the  exclamation ;  and 
^  she  rose  and  passed  from  his  neighbour- 
hood, pladng  herself  as  hx  from  him  as  jpos- 
aUe. 
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It  was  a  most  decided  *'  cut/'  and  I  think 
6eoi]ge  Danvers  felt  it  aa  euch;  at  least  his 
attentionB  for  that  night  were  almoet  put  an 
endta 

The  editor  was  in  a  talking  mood.  He 
started  off  again  without  my  having  to  pvt 
him  a  leading  question— or  any  question  at  alL 

**  But  there  is  H ,  poor  H 1    J5&  is 

a  real  geniusi  if  you  wilL    He  can  paint  life  as 
it  is,  and  under  every  shape  and  colour :  such 

ease  I  such  wit !  such  nature  I   H is  indeed 

a  writerl 

'^  You  are  enthusiastic,*'  said  Lady  Desbo- 
rough,  smiling. 

The  editor  looked  grave. 

**  I  know  poor  H so  weU;   and  I  like 

him,  as  all  do :  his  genius  is  so  great,  his  social 
qualities  so  unrivalled,  his  disposition  so  ami- 
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<Ue/  hat  I  regret  his  fitte,  such  as  it  will  be. 

look  at  him— with  age  advancing,  health  iait 

^l  And  yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has 

done  nodunff  for  himself.     He  will  die^  as  he 

liresy  in  difficulties,  leaving  behind  him  heavy 

^ebts,  an^  J  feu:,  not  an  unsullied  name ;  and 

yet  he  had  talents  which,  properly  directed, 

i&ight  have  made   him  all  that  he  is  not—* 

▼eiltlijj  honoured,  respectable  —  not  merely 

^dniiied  and  pitied.     How  few  men  of  genius 

<lo  themselves  justice !    As  for  the  women  of 

genius— " 

And  here  I  verily  believe  the  editor  was 
f  oing  to  burst  forth  into  a  tirade  against  the 
•^Sapphos  and  Corinnes,  but  he  caught  her 
ladyship's  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  lie 
stopped  in  time. 

"  Pray  spare  us,  Mr.  Lawrence !"  she  said. 

e3 
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^^  Spare  us  I  my  dear  madam !  Can  you 
possibly  imagine  I  was  going  to  include  you  in 
my  censure?    for  I  confess  I  did  intend  to 


'  censure." 


^^  Then  I  am  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
'women  of  gooius'?"  archly  inquired  her 
ladyship. 

Lawrence  looked  a  little  confused^  but  re- 
covered himself  instantly. 

''  Not  among  such  women  of  genius  as  I 
would  speak  of."  And  the  contemptuous  tone 
with  which  he  said  this  implied  a  compliment 
in  the  exclusion  it  pronounced. 

"  Are  you  not  then  partial  to  the  tribe  irre- 
verently denominated  *blue'?"  I  inquired, 
rather  wickedly,  for  the  blues  on  that  evening 
were  many  in  number,  and  Mrs.  Duflf 's  turban, 
and  hair  a-la-grecgve^  were  visibly  in  judgment 
against  me  as  I  spoke. 
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"BiQ  editor  saw  the  tinman  also,  but  was  not 

to  be  Runted. , 

^  A  litenuy  bias  in  a  woman  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  reprehended,"  l|e  said  oracularly ;  "  espe- 
<^J  when  theiir  assumption  of  literary  habits 
^  not  lead  them  to  overstep  the  bounds 
^  keep  a  woman  graceful  and  feminine* 

Uttt  all  can  be  combined  in  one  let  a  near 
example  witness," — and  he  bowed  to  Lady 
ftsborough, — *'  but  the  majority  of  our  female 
<Qtiio»  are  odious." 

The  turban-wearer  looked  more  gracious; 
ike  might  be  included  in  the  minority. 

^^  Half  of  them,"  continued  the  editor,  ^'  rush 
uito  authorship  for  the  sake  of  making  an  eclat; 
^d  this  is  generally  when,  having  arrived  at  a 
oerUin  age,  they  have  no  longer  any  personal 
^^sm  to  attention.    The  world— which,  though 
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receding  firom  them,  they  do  not  wish  to  re- 
nounce— is  attacked  in  another  way ;  and^ 
where  a  Frenchwoman  becomes  devote^  an 
Englishwoman  becomes  blue.  Wonid  that  these 
latter  had  the  same  vocation  as  the  former  T 

«  You  spoke  xrf  them  as  women  of  genius," 
I  interrupted  him:  ^'now  I  do  not  call  the 
tribe  of  which  you  speak  woman  of  genius.'* 

'^  But  they  call  themsdves  so ;  and  do  you 
not  know  that  in  this  world  to  assume  is  often 
to  attain?  Many  and  many  a  girl  have  I 
known  talked  into  a  beauty  who  has  as  much 
pretensions  to  being  so  as  I  have.  Many  a 
man  have  I  known  with  a  reputation  for  wit 
or  for  wisdom  about  as  well  deserved,  but 
gained  by  assumption.  Keep  telling  the  world 
that  you  are  a  Solomon  or  a  Sheridan,  and  the 

world  believes  you  at  last ;  and  once  obtain  the 
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cbsicteri   and  it  is   nerer  lost      There  is 
W'msUm^  the  great  wit.    I  have  m^  him  at 
diimer  after  dumery  and  never  heard  him  say  a 
dever  thing ;  in  fact,  he  scarcely  speaks  at  all : 
yet  be  never  opens  his  lips,  though  only  to  ask 
joa  to  take  wine,  but  he  is  greeted  with  a  roar 
of  laughter.    There  is  also  Langdale,  that  ^  giant 
rfleuning,'  as  I  have  heard  him  called;  and 
vktlias  he  done  ?  I  declare  I  know  of  nothing, 
except  that  he  wears  spectacles^  and  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  *  Family  Library.' 
Look  at  Lady  Babington;    can  anything  be 
moretra&hy  than  her  works,  poured  out  as  they 
ue,  novel  after  novel?    What  do  they  contain 
but  flimsy  sentiment,  dull  dialogue,  improbable 
plots,  and  much  margin  ?    And  yet  they  sell, 
ud,  one  concludes,  are  read.    Did  you  evfer 

lead  any  of  them?''  he  asked,  turning  towards 
me. 
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**  Mj  dear  or!  how  can  yon  asi  me  sndiA 
^u^tioii  ?  Mi ! — ^as  if  I  could  be  Foppooed 
ever  to  aclnere  eucli  a  task!  Xo;  Efe  is  too 
•bort  for  that  Bort  of  thing-  Bat  I  neTer  read 
noTeli,  exoej/t  the  WaTerleys." 

The  turban  looked  ^jloomy.  From  tlie  brains 
beaeath  ita  ecarlet  folds  at  least  balf  a  dozen 
works  had  emanated. 

"And  pray,"  it  eaid,  *'if  you  never  read 
novels,  how  can  you  argue  upon  the  merits  of 
Mr*  Harrison's  and  ^Ir.  Brunton's  books  T'^ 

**  Oh  I   madam,   one  acquires  a  smattering 

sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  such  books 

without  being  obliged  to  wade  through  all  the 

volumes.     But  there  are  exceptions  to  every 

rule,  and  I  do  sometimes  read  a  good  novel." 
"  How  can  you  tell  that  a  book  is  good  until 

you  have  read  it?"  persisted  the  turban. 
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"  When  a  writer  becomes  established  to  a 
oeriam  extent,  I  conclude  his  writings  to  be 
readable,  and  then  sometimes  I  yentnre  upon 
diem.''  And  I  turned  quickly  to  my  friend 
ike  editor,  and,  to  stop  the  tongue  of  the  lady, 
I  started  that  of  the  gentleman. 

*•  What  then  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Grough? 
la  not  the  possession  of  actual  talent  on  her 
jpait  Tecognised  ?" 

'^Xes;  I  admit  there  is  talent  there— 
almoet  masculine  talent;  but  even  Mrs.  Gough 
flcmietimes  mistakes  flippancy  for  wit,  and  the 
uae  of  fine  words  for  brilliant  writing.  How- 
ever, I  confess  she  has  merit;  at  least  she 
knows   the  world  and  something  of  good  so- 

<aety- 

^^  But  you  have  said  nothing  about  Dillons, 

the  all-popular  Dillons!    Will  he  have  an  im- 
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uiortality  but  of  twenty  years  ?  Is  his  indeed  to 
be  the  fate  which  was  prognosticated  for  him 
by  a  brother  editor  of  your  own — *  that,  having 
gone  up  like  a  rocket,  he  would  oome  down 
like  the  stick*  ?*• 

**  Up  like  a  rocket  he  has  certainlj  gone ;  as 
to  his  descent,  I  will  not  prophesy  him  so  sud- 
den a  one.  No;  his  knowledge  of  hmnaa 
nature  alone  will  long  preserve  him  from 
oblivion.  DiUons  b  a  wonderful  man,  yet  has 
his  faults.*' 

**  Of  course  he  has,  or  he  would  not  be  mor- 
tal, nor  would  he  be  honoured  with  your  notioey" 
I  replied. 

^^  He  gained  his  fame  by  the  singularity  of 
his  style,  which  stooped  to  detail  the  minutest 
particulars  instead  of  aiming  at  higher  flights. 
He  paints  the  every-day  occurrences  of  li£e^ — 
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tba^  that  no  one  ever  thought  worth  detailing 
bebxre.  His  tmth  of  description  is  unflnrpaseed, 
and  Ins  knowledge  of  human  nature  such  that 
be^  hoiverer  ridiculous  the  characters  may  be 
he  chooses  to  introduce,  neyer  creates  an  un- 
natnral,  seldom  an  exaggerated  one.  But  he  is 
WgtTMtiiig  to  strain  his  best  points  too  far;  he 
is  too  minute ;  he  bestows  the  same  ekborate 
JgnpA  on  characters  that  cannot  interest  as  he 
does  on  those  better  chosen ;  and  he  mistakes 

his  forte  if  he  images  it  to  lie  in  the  pathetic. 

He  can  command  an  occasional  touch  of  true 

pathos,  but,  when  he  attempts  to  write  a  com- 

jdetely  pathetic  story,  he  fedls.     So  much  for 

Dillons.'' 
**Is  there  no  one  else  we    can  touch  up  ?**  I 

inquired*     **  Sur^y  we  have  not  run  through 

the  whole  of  our  'great'  names.?" 
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"  The  whole !  why,  we  have  taken  but  a 
few  steps  of  the  ladder ;  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  arrive  at  the  top.  Listen  to 
some  of  the  really  *  great'  names — Wordsworth 
Byron,  Southey,  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Rogers." 

**  I  am  glad,"  I  said,  "  to  hear  you  begin  with 
WordswortL"  In  that  day  Wordsworth,  though 
already  the  idol  of  the  discriminating  few,  was 
not  so  widely  appreciated  as  he  is  now.  It  was 
the  fashion,  in  many  circles,  to  laugh  at  Words- 
worth. 

"  I  admire  him,"  replied  the  editor.  **  I  never 
read  Wordsworth  without  feeling  myself  better 
and  happier  for  so  doing ;  and  do  I  not,  in  say- 
ing this,  bestow  the  highest  possible  praise  upon 
him  as  an  author  ?  Byron — delightful  Byron  1 — 
raises  a  tumult  in  one's  heart,  exciting  all  one's 
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sympathies,  filling  one  with  emotion,  imsatisfac- 
torj,  because  unreal;  but  Wordsworth  cahns 
and  elevates  the  mind,  giving  birth  to  no  feel- 
ings but  those  pure  and  worthy.  Is  not  his  the 
better  part?" 

*^Pray  don't  become  enthusiastic,  Law- 
rence r  said  Danvers,  with  a  sneer. 

^*  Go  on,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  interposed  the 
dear  voice  of  Fanny  Bandom ;  ^^  now^  I  like  to 
hear  you  talk." 

'^My  dear  Miss  Random,"  said  Lawrence, 
"  whatever  Mr.  Danvers  may  say,  believe  me, 
he  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  because  you 
appreciate  Wordsworth." 

"  My  opinions  are  nothing  to  Mr.  Danvers, 
nor  are  his  of  any  interest  to  me,"  replied  Fanny, 
haughtily. 

"But  I  shall  admire  Wordsworth  hence- 
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omiDoas  commencement — *^  It  was  in  the  year 
e^Jbteen  hundred — ^no,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  eighteen  hmidred  and  one;"  and  I  saw 
the  resigned  looks  settling  on  the  faces  of  the 
unhappy  auditors.  I  thanked  my  stars — I  had 
just  escaped  in  time. 

I  seated  myseU  next  Fanny. 

**Eanny ,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?" 

^  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  she  replied.  ''  These 
learned  parties  axe  not  at  all  my  style.  Julia 
and  I  are  dying  to  go  to  bed ;  but  I  suppose 
we  must  sit  it  out" 

**  Of  course  you  must.  And  what  would 
GeoT]ge  Danvers  say  if  you  were  to  go?" 

<*  I>(Mi't  quiz  me  about  George  Danvers.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  cousin  John,  how  much  I  dis- 
like that  man." 

**He  does  not  appear  to  dislike  you,  Fanny." 
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<^  He  likes  the  name  of  heiress,  with  whicK  X 
am  dignified/'  replied  Fanny. 

^^  Fanny,  any  one  bnt  you  would  be  so  proud 
of  his  attentions.  Would  you  not  like  to  be 
Mrs.  Danvers?" 

^^Nol"  exclaimed  Fanny  in  great  indigna* 
tion — "  no  I  Do  you  think  J  would  marry  such 
a  man?" 

''  Such  a  man  I  why,  is  he  not  the  most 
fascinating  of  beings  ?" 

*^  Not  to  me,  cousin  John ;  and  I  only  ^i^sh 
this  was  the  last  visit  he  was  ever  to  make 
here,  for  I  have  a  feeling  that  his  intimacy  ^vith 
the  family  will  lead  to  no  good.  I  cannot  ex* 
plain  to  you  why  I  dread  this ;  I  scarcely  un- 
derstand my  own  motive  for  saying  what  I  do  ; 
but  this  feeling  exists  strongly,  and  I  canxiot 
overcome  it." 


i 
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I  was  strack  with  her  words^  for  I  had  also 

experienced  something  of  this  indefinite  feeling 

of  dislike  mingled  with  dread;   yet  what  was 

there  to  fear?    Nothing;  except  that  George 

Danvers  was  a  dangerous  man  to  allow  great 

intimacy  with  wh^r^  there  were  young  girls: 

be  was  so  agreeable,  so  likely  to  inspire  attach? 

voesoXj  and  his  vanity  .would  induce  him.to  try 

to  do  00,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 

of  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  he  would 

never  marry  except  for  money. 

I  did  not  dread  that  Fanny  would  accept 
him,  even  should  he  ever  have  the  audacity  to 
offer,  but  others  of  my  little  girls  might  be 
more  susceptible.  And  then  I  always  disliked 
him ;  I  had  often  longed  to  quarrel  with  him ; 
and  I  believe  the  dislike  was  mutual. 

Here  was  I,  so  surrounded  by  tender  ties. 


f 
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that  I  had  no  wish  to  form  a  yet  tenderer  one. 
My  heart  was  so  occupied  by  its  dear  group  of 
relatives,  that  it  seemed  to  have  no  comer  left 
that  would  admit  the  presence  of  a  wife.  I 
had  never  thought  of  marrying ;  but  mine  was 
not  completely  a  selfish  bachelorship.  Selfish 
enough  I  was,  Heaven  knows — selfish  from  habit 
and  education ;  yet  I  would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  or  protect  any  one  of  my 
little  girk.  But  George  Danvers  waa  selfish 
from  pure  self-love:  all  that  he  did,  or  felt,  or 
thought)  or  planned,  referred  to  self  solely; 
and  with  this  selfishness  was  that  mixture  of 
personal  vanity  which,  &om  inspiring  him  with 
the  wish  to  charm,  made  him  so  formidable. 

I  believe  he  had  no  heart— he  was  bom  with 
no  heart;  strong  passions,  no  afiections;  his 
life,  as  &r  as  its  love  afi&irs  had  gone,  had  been 
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one  course  of  heartlessness :  he  had  passed 
&om  liaflon  to  liason,  from  intrigue  to  intrigue, 
with  women  whose  profligacy  had  welcomed, 
or  whose  weakness  had  trusted  him,  yet  had 
always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  conventional 
pEX)priety,  for  his  caution  and  his  tact  were 
equal  to  his  want  of  moral  feeling. 

George  Danvers  had  never  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  any  scandalously   notorious 
way ;  no,  not  even  as  the  pointee  of  an  epigram. 
His  bachelor  establishment  was  the  very  model 
of  propriety.     Fair  indeed  was  the  outward 
show — ^the  "  seeming,  seeming." 

George  Danvers  had  passed  through  life 
without  experiencing  any  of  those  shocks  of 
feeling  which  bring  with  them  suffering,  and 
leave  behind  them  at  least  reflection.  He 
bad  shaken  off  all  his  family  connexions — he 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Iiad  f onned  no  lasting  ones  of  any  other  nature; 
At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  George  Danyers  had 
not  one  human  being  to  care  for — not  one  that 
cared  for  him ;  and  he  regretted  it  net.  That 
such  a  man  should  like  to  establish  himself  on 
an  intimate  footing  in  such  a  house  as  Lady 
Desborough's  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  that 
he  should  lay  siege  to  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
cousins  was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  that 
any  one  he  oould  take  the  trouble  to  please 
should  not  like  him  was  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at;  yet  was  I  most  thankful  that  it  was  so,  for 
I  should  haye  grieved  indeed  had  one  of  my 
dear  little  girls  fallen  to  the  lot  of  such  a  man. 

And  yet  would  it  not  have  been  better ? 

But  I  will  not  anticipate  my  story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ths  day  arrriyed — ^the  day  of  the  ball,  the 
^^iAedrfoT  ball — and  nothing  now  could  any 

^ooger  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  young  lovers. 
Sodumght  Lady  Desborough  with  a  sigh;  so 

dK)i]gbt  Freddy  Wentworth  with  delight;   so 

thought  Julia  with  a  happy  flutter  of  the  heart 

Ibave  sometimes  since  thought  that  the  very 

loeaDs  employed  to  crush  the  attachment  we 

dreaded  served  but  to  increase  it      Perhaps 

Ittd  we  never  interfered  in  the  matter  the  flame 

Poght  have  burnt  itself  out;  as  it  was^  the 

F  2 
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smouldering  fire  lost  nothing  of  its  strength, 
and,  at  the  first  outlet  presented  to  it,  burst 
out  into  a  blaze. 

Lady  Desboroughtook  great  pains  that  night 
to  make  Julia  look  as  well  as  possible.  Yet  it 
was  provoking  to  think  that  the  care  bestowed 
to  captivate  one  brother  should  also  tend  to 
enhance  the  effect  already  produced  upon  the 
other ;  yet  it  could  not  be  helped ;  Lady  Des- 
borough  was  obliged  to  run  this  risk. 

She  calculated  that,  in  case  of  Lord  Nevilles 
being  *'  caught,"  Julia  would  never  hesitate  as 
to  the  course  she  should  pursue.  Lady  Des- 
borough  had  remarked  the  pleasure  her  daughter 
took  in  Freddy's  society,  but  that  she  should 
for  one  moment  dream  of  entering  into  so 
"romantic"  a  marriage  was  not  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.      Should  Lord  Nevilje 


..ill 
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maaiiest  no  predilection  for  Julia,  Lady  Des- 
borougli  resolved  that  she  would  withdraw  from 
lier  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Car^ 
lii^tons  as  quietly  and  ae  quickly  as  she  could 
And,  moreover,  in  another  month  Freddy  was 
to  join  his  ship,  which  was  under  orders  for 
South  America;  and,  long  before  his  return, 
Ae  hoped  to  see  Julia  a  countess  at  least,  or 
on  the  high  road  to  such  preferment.     On  the 
B^t  in  question  Julia  was  beautifully  dressed, 
and  looked  most  lovely.     She  was  in  general  so 
calm  and  unmoved  that  the  slight  inward  agita- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour,  had  power  greatly  to  improve  her  outward 
appearance — ^flushing,  as  it  did,  her  cheek,  and 
•brightening  her  eyes;  for  Julia  was,  as  I  have 
said,  almost  too  much  without  emotion,    or 
ntfaer  without  its  manifestations.     When  I 
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< 

speak  of  her  ahowing  sigiiB  of  notation,  I  mean 
that  only  to  one  who  knew  her  bo  well  as  I  did 
—one  aconstomed  to  mark  every  Yariation  of 
her  oonntenanoe— -one  read,  moreover,  in  the 
workings  of  the  heart — ^were  these  mgns  visible; 
and,  after  all,  one  was  obliged  to  jndge  in  her 
case  from  little  actions,  and  words,  and  looks, 
that,  in  a  less  reserved  nature,  wonld  have  never 
been  remarked.  Before  the  party  quitted  ^ 
II  house  in  May  Fair  Lady  Desborongfa  had  said 

to  her  daughter,  ^^  Julia,  do  not  dance  too  often 
to-night  widi  Frederick  Wentworth ;  once  will 
be  suffident ;  perhaps,  if  you  are  deeply  engaged 
to  other  partners,  you  will  be  able  to  a 
altogether." 
Julia    answered  so   quietly,    '^Yery  well, 


pi 
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mamnuu" 


^^  Of  course  he  vrill  ask  you,  politeness  re- 
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fm  that  he  should  do  fso ;  but  yoa  can  eaaily 
^fecGoe.  Yoa  will  luive  abundance  of  applicants 
ibr  yoor  hand,  my  Julia,  better  worth  dancing 
wMi  than  Freddy  Wcntworth." 

*'  Very  well,  mamma." 

"And,  Julia — ^Lord  Nerille,  he  will  most 

^y  ask  you  to  dance  with  him ;  take  care 

tint  yos  do  sow    His  mother  is  one  of  my  oldest 

foofk   I  am  anxious  that  you  should  become 

better  acquainted.'* 

^  I  hare  never  seen  Lord  NeriUe,  mamnuL" 

"  Bat  I  w31  take  care  that  you  are  intro- 
doced  to  each  other.  You  will  be  sure  to  like 
He  is  a  very  agreeable  young  man ;  far, 
^  Boperior  to  his  brother,  even  in  appearance.'* 

Julia's  head  was  tamed  from  me,  and  loould 
Bot  see  her  face ;  but  there  was  no  alteration  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice  as  she  replied,--^ 
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^Iwill  do  wfaallcan  to pleiseyon^ mamma." 
This  was  Hither  a  preTancatmg  answer.  Lady 
I>e8bcffi>iigh  nexer  spoke  harsUy  to  ber  daugh- 
ter; but  I  saw  that  she  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  her  style  of  receiTing  the  matomal  lecture. 
i|  HoweTer,  at  this  juncture  Hilliam  entered  the 

room^  and  mamma  neTer  lectaied  before  him, 
he  was  too  fond  of  preaching  rebellion;  so 
iji;  they  entered  the  carriage,  and  proceeded  to 

1^  j  Carlington  House. 

I  took  William  in  my  chariot.  'Five  minutes 
brought  us  to  the  door;  but  during  those  five 
minutes  I  had  time  to  say, — 

^'William,  it  will  be  a  good  match  for  JuUa 
if  she  marries  NevUle.'* 

^^  Why  should  you  think  she  is  likely  to  do 
80?  They  do  not  know  each  other  yet.  I 
hope  you  and  my  mother  are  not  going  to  torn 
matchmakers?" 
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I  saw  tbat  William  was  not  in  yery  good 
cue ;  eo,  to  provoke  him,  I  answered, — 

**  Yes,  we  are,  William.  We  are  going  to 
many  Julia  to  Neville,  Fanny  Bandom  to 
voong  Murray,  and  you  to  Lady  Anne 
Giaatley." 

*'  You  are  very  good.     We  are  all  very  much 

obliged  to  you.     As  to  the  girls,  if  Neville  and 

Monay  wish  to  marry  them,  and  they  like  the 

loeo,  I  see  no  objection ;  but  for  myself  I  beg 

to  be  excused." 

"  And  why,  William  ?  Lady  Anne  is  pretty, 
Boble,  rich.  You  can  have  no  prior  attachment, 
otherwise  I  would  never  name  her  to  you ;  but 
YOU,  I  know,  are  heart-free."  And,  beneath 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  lamps,  I  saw  his  face 
change  as  I  spoke. 
He  replied,  with  something  like  a  sigh, — 

f3 


'i'l'.li'liiti*!'!!?  "^  ^'^ ' 

ii®S(i5|;^iiii'.l.°^«"*^  '^ 

0TO7  wellioT 

^«^>^'#'^^'>s  MTU  to  be 

,J,-r-Ir^»'9°i^I^W^i^^V>°^  "lahooU 

s ;  M!-:  :«t:  ;i^  :g  'g*  '^  '*" 
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MagdsLwmng  in  my  heart  which  at  least  will 
fnaBTve  me  £rom  fbmiiiig  any  other  attach- 
aot;  but  do  not  be  sorprised  if  I  never 
mmy." 

h  these  few  words  I  saw  the  seeds  of  all 
tkat  was  to  oome— the  long  affection  of  a  life, 
thi  mtiri]^  £aith;  and,  by  his  oondnj^^ 
wtasoi,  I  perceived  that  he  already  felt  fear 
^k dionld  not  succeed  in  inspiring  the  love 
k  WIS  conscions  was  growing  npon  him.. 

^Idiink  there  can  be  little  donbt," I  said, 
^thit,  if  yon  become  attached  to  Caroline,  your 
wiBhes  win  meet  with  no  disappcnntmeiit.  Why 
diovU  snch  be  anticipatedr' 

""Ovolineis  so  perfect  r  he  said.  <'Shewin 
Wesnehatraan  of  admirersl  And  she  is  a 
stnmge  girL  Yet  how  charming!  how  beauti- 
toilhowbrilliaat!   What  an  intellect  I  what  a 
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mind !  Ah,  GTevillel"  he  added,  in  more  lively 
tones,  '^  take  care  you  manage  to  get  the  other 
girls  off  before  Carry  is  introduced ;  she  will 
cut  them  all  out." 

"  Chacun  d  son  ffo&tj"  I  replied,  carelessly. 
^^Many  may  admire  the  other  £prls  more. 
Fanny  and  Julia  have  already  a  respectable  list 
of  beaux.  But  here  we  are,  William.  Put 
Caroline  out  of  your  head^  and  prepare  yourself 
to  play  the  agreeable  to  Lady  Anne  Grantley." 

We  had  followed  the  other  carriage  so  closely^ 
that  we  were  in  time  to  escort  the  ladies 
into  the  ball-room.  We  were  rather  late,  and 
it  was  ah-eady  crowded.  But  Lady  Desborougb 
made  her  way  to  the  hostess^  and  it  so  happened 
that  at  that  moment  both  Neville  and  Frede- 
rick were  near  their  mother.  Doubtless,  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Frederick  did  much  to 
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render  the  impression  made  uj 
Julia  a  Teiy  favourable  one ;  for 
tliat  rose  and  varied  in  her  che 
o^ed  its  origin  to  that  neigh 
certainly  added  much  to  the 
,.  beauty  that  fell  to  Julia's  share. 

Sverything  happened  as  Lac 

^  ff  wuheL      Lord  Neville  was  e\ 

j^  with  Julia,  and  she  only  dai 

Freddy  Wentworth,     As  for  I 

in  excellent  spirits^-dancing  lik 

I^btt  ringlets  floating  round  her 

made  one  feel  happy  to  look  at  I 

I  waa  watching  her,  and  I  obc 
doud  pass  across  her  brow,  s 
hastily  round,  as  though  in  sean 
Her  eye  met  mine,  and  then  she 
firand  what  she  sought,  for  she 
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>>ii;f  hftfid,  and  made  a  eign  with  her 
tAif^  Umi  no  one  save  niyadf  would 
^M  if  any  one  obflerred  iL    I  wm 
loanuMnent 

^^  (/OtMtn  John,  if  I  wiah  particalaiij'  to 
nuy  one  I  may  not  choose  to  dance  witk,  naj 
f  Mf  I  am  engaged  to  70a  ?* 

^^  Of  conne  70U  may,  mj  dear  FaDnj,*  I  re- 
plied, rather  gkd  that  ahe  had  made  tliia  xe- 
^jiMNit,  for  I  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  reoom- 
menee  dancing  myself,  feeling  that,  in  liie 
r'/haraeter  of  a  dancer,  I  should  have  much 
greater  opportunities  of  exercising  my  vocation 
as  guardian  to  the  young  ladies. 

When  I  glanced  around  the  room  1  soon 
peresived  the  cause  of  Fanny's  request,  for, 
lingering  about  the  doorwayi  I  saw  George 
Daayers. 
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Geofge  DanTen  seldom  danced,  yet  had 
iterer  quite  given  it  up ;  and,  though  I  had  not 
obfleryed  him  ^^  standing  up"  for  many  seasons, 
I WS8  not  surprised  toseehimadyanoetoFanny 
Bandom,  and  evidently  solicit  her  hand  for  the 
Beit  set  And  I  also  saw  Fanny  glance  to- 
mdsme  as  she  repUed  Taking  the  hint,  I 
appcoached  her,  and  offered  her  my  arm. 

^  Thea  perhaps  the  following  set,  Miss  Ban-  < 
domr  said  George  Danvers,  just  as  I  joined 
them. 

^  I  am  also  engaged  for  that,  Mr.  Danvers," 
uswoed  Fanny.  And,  before  Danvers  had 
tone  to  say  more,  I  had  drawn  her  arm  in 
mine,  and  together  we  disappeared  into  the 
orowd. 

But  I  looked  back,  and  saw  such  an  ezpres- 
noa  of  almost  malice  gather  upon  the  splendid 
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(H>uiitcuauoo  of  the  rejected  applioant !  I  felt,  I 
iHuti'oHH,  a  little  too  triumphant. 

*^  Aud  90,  Fauxiy^  you  will  not  dance  with 
your  frieud  Mr.  Danyero?^ 

^^  No,  I  wUl  uot,  AD  long  as  I  can  avoid  doing 
lio.  Of  ooui*t*o  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  or  un- 
civil to  the  man,  but  I  won't  dance  with  him, 
pnividiHl  I  can  help  it."* 

**  And  who  have  you  been  dancing  with?" 

*•  Oh !  with  Lord  NevUle,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  and  Mn  Murray,  and  a  great  many 
more ;  and  with  one  or  two  of  my  aunt's  ^  lions/ 
actually/* 

''  Have  you  really  ?  I  should  have  thought 
most  of  the  ^  lions'  past  dancing." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  There  are  Crus- 
den  and  Harrison,  two  of  the  most  lively 
performers  in  the  room.    Look  at  them  now." 
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ind  I  looked,  and  there  they  were,  figuring 
awsy  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  "  corps  de  ballet," 
if  not  with  all  the  grace— two  male  Taglionis* 

''And  70U  have  been  dancing  with  them. 

Fumy?" 

"  I  have ;  and  with  the  geographical  poet  also-' 

"And  who  do  you  call  the  gec^raphical  poet  ?" 

*Jkm!t  you  know  ?    I  christened  him-     The 

flttD  that  came  to  my  aunt's  with  Mr.  Roberts, 

I  gaye  him  that  name  because  he  mentions  so 

many  places   in  his  poems.     He  describes  a 

country,    and  names    every  rock,    lake,  hill, 

stream,  field,  and  river,  and  then  thinks  he  has 

written  like  Walter  Scott    I  know  his  idea 

upon  the  subject  exactly." 

'*You  are  very  clever,  Fanny.  But  some- 
times he  writes  sonnets  that  have  no  names  of 
places  in  them." 
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^^  Ah !  then  he  thinks  he  writes  like  Words- 
worth." 

So  Fanny  ran  on,  talking  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  amusing  me  by  her  pert  remarks. 

Greorge  Danvers  asked  her  no  more ;  bnt  I 
saw  him  take  his  place  in  a  conspicuons  part  of 
the  room,  leading  to  the  dance  one  of  the  most 
elegant  women  there — the  ridbi  the  beaatiful, 
the  noble  Anne  Gtantley% 

Perhaps  he  intended  to  mortify  Fanny  by 
thus  coolly  withdrawing  his  attentions,  and  by 
thus  exhibiting  the  sought-after  Lady  Anne  as 
his  partner :  but  the  shafl  failed  of  its  mark ; 
Fanny  knghed.  talked,  wa«  aa  merry  and  a« 
happy  as  possible,  thought  little  of  him. 

Lord  Neville  fell  in  love  with  Julia ;  not  as 
younger  brothers  fitU  in  love,  timidly  and  fear* 
fully^  but  with  that  happy  confidence  of  sue- 
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coi  irhich  most  *'  elder  sons  of  earls"  have  the 
aitis&dion  of  feeling  when  entering  upon  any 
TMlrimonial  attempt  Every  one  remarked  his 
attentioDB  to  Julia  that  night.  She  received 
them  without  the  slightest  manifestations  of 
pleasme,  yet  without  in  any  degree  declining 


Bat  the  one  dance  that  she  danced  with 
f  nddy  was  characterised  by  stronger  symptoms 
of  feeling.  She  was  animated,  so  was  he;  they 
talked  eanaestly^  they  parted  lingeringly.  But 
Julia  obeyed  her  mother,  and  danced  with  him 

00  more. 

The  brothers  were  both  fine  young  ment 
aoDie  people  thought  Freddy  the  handsomest ; 
I^Mly  Desborough  has  declared  Neville  to  be  so. 
Ipieferred  Frederick's  face  myself— the  ezpres- 
(um  was  so  much  more  open ;  yet  each  had  hia 


y  different ; 
^  there  waa  a 
ll^Sitfl  K'fiF'fl  t£iifl  eingularl;  de- 
|)|gi|ne  considered 
54"werc  the  dark 
t  and  the  hlne 
^^iti'i'i'Jilf ^'f^  the  other. 

■  and  bearing: 

|xe^:  a  Bnmll  head, 

[cCglji^Bforehead,  dark 

^i^^ntracted,    an 


^^*^  mingled  witli 

irtj^^||art  from  gra«- 

deecribe  the 
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fstimdj  aristocratic  mode  of  moying,  speak^ 
J^j  acting,  that  distinguished  Jiord  Neville, 
lie  word  ^'nobleman*'  seemed  written  on  his 
^ce.  So  handsome,  so  haughty,  so  elegant! 
FnD  of  faults  I  believe  he  was,  yet  always 
tiumnighly  a  gentleman.  Had  he  not  been  the 
eUffitBon — had  he  not  been  the  spoiled,  self- 
^fiDfid  eldest  son — he  would  have  been  the  best 
leOov  m  the  world ;  but  as  it  was,  early  and 
oootmued  indulgence  had  marred  the  original 
beauty  of  the  work  not  a  little. 

Frederick  was  almost  as  elegant,  quite  as 
well-bred.  His  style  was  totally  different — a 
^  all  smiles  and  sunshine;  white  teeth, 
shown  perpetually,  and  lighting  up  his  face 
every  time  he  spoke;  soft  light^brown  hair, 
curling  round  his  temples ;  blue  eyes,  a  merry 
l»igh,  a  very  musical  voice,  and  the  kindest^ 


if  -iitffiiilf-"- 

iSO!ril-»*'£'vS°lMde  Frederick 

^P|.S4ffi]iiBiBfe^JAr^t£^iig  them  and 
^jSA^/l^i^JMrQ  thought  of  Tot 

-  ^Skry,  was  also  s 

,  but  inf  eriot 

1^'^mi  Aud  iu  mind. 

^:^>o  Bay,   he  ba^ 

^ept  his  terms; 

^t  to  which  hii 

ll^l^«v|^^u^.^^ee&  tlie  thi«e. 
^i^i|ii|i^^f^  aUowance,  the 
n^!t£2i^.l^|Bli^iEg>ai||>ilcead7  even  less. 

^^^1^4^i^4}'i^^'^  ^c  required, 
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for  he  was  seldom  at  home.  The  Templar  had 
the  nm  of  his  Other's  house — horses,  carriages, 
aad  establishment ;  and,  hj  the  aid  of  private 
sabadies  from  his  mother,  managed^  as  he  himr 
self  expressed  it,  ^^  to  scramble  on." 

His  &ther  used  to  say  to  him,  "  Heniy^  you 
must  make  yourself  agreeable  to  some  heiress." 
And  Neville  would  rejoin,  "Ay,  Harry; 
many  would  take  you  on  the  chance  of  my 
departing  this  life,  or  remaining  in  it  in  a 
state  of  single  blessedness.    Ill  give  out  that 
I  have  been  crossed  in  lovcj  and  never  mean 
to  marry,  and  that  will  be  in  your  favour^ 
but  you  must  look  sharp,  my  good  fellow,  or  I 
shall  go  off  before  you,  and  then  you  will  fal^ 
very  low  in  the  market." 

And  to  Frederick,  Lord  Carlington  would 
\,y,  "  As  for  you,  Freddy,  you  must  learn  to 


*-'ll      '-'-M      tft».     • 

lB|  in  love  with 

Hts  evenuig,  hie 

'^Mliey  were  pro- 
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to  cneceed  so  well  for  her  daughter  her  very 
first  season  r* 
But  matters,  that  appeared  so  Bmooth,  were 
j         in  reality  drawing  to  a  very  unpleasant  crisis, 
'         as  joo  shall  hear  in  time. 

Frederick,  hopeless  as  he  must  have  been, 

8t31  continued  his  pursuit — ^he  could  not  help 

it    Poor  fdlow!  he  was  very  much  in  love. 

For  my  part,  I  hoped  for  the  best ;  I  conceived 

it  impossible  that  Julia  could  be  insensible  to 

the  lionour  done  her  in  being  thus  selected  from 

so  many  lovely  competitors  by  one  of  the  great 

"^caUdiies''  of  the  day.    That  Frederick  had 

made  an  impression  upon  her  fancy  at  first  I 

jtaixdj  perceived,  but  I  thought  the  dazzling  of 

this  second  and  more  brilliant  homage  could  not 

/        fail  to  obliterate  all  previous  impressions.    But 

f 

I  was  wrong:  Julia's  mild  nature  was  a  firm 

TOJU  I.  G 


i-..»8f|i|t|:*iH"- 

MSl®HKs(I$|!iSHptC^  obstinate  one: 
I  WiiJV' V<S>  ■.4^kpo«ible  to  ei- 

Ni8SI*|jt«iii'°-  °"»°"' 

"*C#f!P*'**  compriaed  all 
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^^|^.C^r|^^:^;Q  ball-room  wu 

toble  creatures — 

The 

SJen  rivalled.  The 

."—   >  j^first-rate  style. 

|lj^^^:waa  a  briUiaot 

l"^^^ered  for  nearly 

torough  did  the 
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^  nrj  essence  of  el^ance^  as  Fanny  Random 
^  of  grace— natural,  inborn  grace. 

"ffliam  moved  about  the  apartments  with 

iis  OBoal  listless,  careless  manner.     He  led  to 

the  first  dance  the  magnificent  Lady  Anne 

(nuitlej,  and  then  he  danced  no  more. 

Udy  Anne  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  duke, 

^  kiress  to  a  splendid  fortune,  herself  a 

^'oHiid  being.    I  had  always  fancied  she  re- 

gvded William  with  some  partiality;  and  what 

>  oatoh  it  would  have  been*  for  him — great 

WBilth,  and  the  best  connexion  in  the  kingdom. 

Be  oertamly  preferred  her  society  to  that  of 

^Dyo^r  woman,  but  that  was  aU  that  could 

l)cnid;  he  never  sought  it^  only  seemed  to  ac- 

^t  itgratefnlly  when  it  came  in  his  way. 

Perbaps  she  reminded  him  of  the  Caroline 

« 

'■Bnnued  in  a  doll  scnoolxoom  within  a  few  feet 

o2 
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MifSfPH^H*:^!^  ddightfnl 
nRlof  her. 
mhuAj  Anne; 

^Vt#?^^^^^'w'^'tt'*^  somewhat 
^d3$J|Mf§tM -^giig    could  "'b 

r  and 
^$2me  ehoved  too 
i:B^n  powers,  aai 
Jj^  littlenesses  of 
i^^j^red  follies  and 
i^gTand  people. 
•xgDan  about  her; 
■Kitinirting  being- 

^Peff^Ci^'  the   changing 
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anile,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  proud  turn  of  the 
liead,  tiiat  reminded  me  of  Caroline;  when  she 
was  silent  there  was  something  in  the  fine  in- 
tellectual expressi(m,  so  full  of  self-repose  and 
self-reliance^  that  also  reminded  me  of  Oardine ; 
but  there  was  more  hardness^  more  coldness 
^Qt  Ladj  Anne.  She  was  above  most  weak- 
nesBes  herself ;  she  contenmed  them  too  much 
in  others.     She  would  never  have  loved 

Bat  here  I  am  again  anticipating. 

As  for  the  proposals  Lady  Anne  had  re- 
ceiredf  I  suppose  they  were  innumerable — at 
least,  so  it  was  siddL  I  believe,  if  I  had  thought 
there  could  have  been  any  chance  of  my  being 
^iooepted,  I  should  at  one  time  have  offered  to 
her  myself.  I  am  sure  William  Desborough 
would  not  have  been  refused,  but  we  could  not 
PttBuade  him  to  try. 


.g9B[WJ^i!l<WV^P^NII.T. 

|tlji?|^;f#P"'^  by  hi. 


■^ther  in  actioB 
Ifcfliffht  b;  inflbnot; 
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«  WB8    one  of  Natare'B  gentlemen — open* 
Aeirted,  tndifd,  generous* 

At  this  ball  the  first  symptoms  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  brothera  were  openly  shown.  Lord 
Neville  wished  to  hand  Julia  into  the  supper- 
nxMUy  Preddy  did  lihe  49ame;  both  applied  at 
the  same  moment^  but  Julia  took  Frederick's 
arm;  although,  certairdy,  if  dtiber  could  be  said 
lo  liave  qwken  first,  it  was  Lord  Neville.  Lb- 
deed,  Freddy  never  spoke  at  all,  but  offered  his 
Sim  in  ffllence;  it  was  accepted,  and  Lord 
Neville  eould  not  but  perceive  that  some  under- 
standing existed  between  them.  He  was  stung 
with  jealousy — ^he  could  not  command  himself. 
It  wag  mortifying  certainly ;  yet  as  certainly  he 
foigot  himself  when  he  exclaimed — ^^  The  lady 
seems  to  prefer  you  greatly,  Frederick." 

It  was  not  so  much  the  words  as  the  bitter 


9  t¥t9.w^'S'9*^^''- 
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The  words  might  apply  only  to  the  Bimple 
nMadeDt  of  {ke  moment,  but  Lord  Neville  took 
tbem  m  a  fuller  and  fiixther  sense,  and  doubtless 
did  Julia  intend  that  he  should  do  so. 

Lord  Neville  turned  upon  his  heel  without  a 
woid  and  left  the  house  immediately. 

Frederick  and  Julia  went  down  to  supper 
together,  and  Lady  Desborough  saw  them  enter, 
ttd  perceived  also  that  Lord  Neville  was  not 
tbere.  Long  and  anxiously  she  watched,  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  return,  but  he  came  not. 
TVith  intuitive  perception  she  felt  that  some-^ 
thing  was  wrong.  She  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  she,  to  her  great  relief,  fortunately 
met,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  Miss  Clapham, 
who,  having  overheard  the  short  conversation 
that  had  taken  place,  was  hastening  to  seek  her 
ladydup,  eager  to  inform  her  that  her  daughter 

g3 
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to  hear  and  make  a  few  comments  on  the  past 
gaiety.    But  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  all 
that  I  have  just  related,  for  I  had  not  even  ob- 
served Lord  Neyille's  departure. 
Sir  £dward  went  to  bed,  but  Lady  Desbo- 

rongh  did  not  move  firom  the  fatdetdl  into  which 
she  had  thrown  herself;  Julia,  on  a  similar 
seat,  seemed  wrapped  in  a  delightful  reverie, 
when  her  mother  startled  her  and  us  by  saying, 
*'So,  Julia,  I  hear  you  have  occasioned  a 
quarrel  between  Lord  Neville  and  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Wentworth?" 

Up  started  Julia.  ^^A  quarrel  I  Oh  dear, 
mamTTia,  I  hope  not  J    What  can  you  mean  ?** 

**  I  mean  what  I  say."  And  Lady  Desbo- 
rough  repeated  what  she  had  heard. 

Julia  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  such  a 
conversation  had  taken  place.  Miss  Clapham 
had  reported  faithfully. 


filliiift||!ti'.f'^' 

■""^"•g  J|"S'&^Sl^l  Neville  to 
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TVmiam  was  in  the  room.  He  advanced  to- 
waidshiB  mother.  *^  I  am  sorry,  mother,  that  you 
should  thus  strive  and  struggle,  still  more  sorry 
to  hear  you  confess  that  you  have  done  so.  I 
like  Neville  well  enough,  and  I  wish  that  Julia 
oould  have  liked  him,  but,  since  she  does  not, 
she  shall  not  have  her  inclinations  forced." 

^  Mamma,"  began  Julia,  speaking  in  those 
measoredy  quiet  tones  habitual  to  her — ^'  mam- 
ma, I  do  not  love  Lord  Neville ;  I  never  can  do 
so  ;  and  I  hope  you  wiU  exx^use  my  declining  to 
him,  even  shoidd  he  offer  to  me,  which, 
flAer  to-night  8  scene^  is  not  very  likely." 

I^ady  Desborough  felt  deeply  this  disappoint- 
ment. Had  William  not  been  there,  I  believe 
flli<»  iproold  have  said  much  more ;  the  presence 
ai  her  son  always  checked  her;  but  she  said, — 
^'I   condndei  Julia,  you  have  formed  some 
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i, 


foolish  attachment  to  that  Frederick  Went- 
wortL  I  warned  you  agunst  doing  aa  Be- 
member,  you  can  never  marry  him;  I  have 
t(dd  you  that  before.  If  it  is  for  his  sake  yon 
have  thrown  away  this  excellent  opportunity  of 
settling  in  life  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

•A  deep  flush  settled  on  the  pale  cheek  of 
Julia  as  she  replied,  ^^My  dear  mamma,  al- 
though no  power  on  earth  shall  drive  me  into 
a  match  I  dislike,  yet  I  promise  you  I  will  not 
marry  against  your  consent." 

"  Come,  madam,*'  exclaimed  William,  *'  that 
is  very  fair ;  say  no  more  on  the  subject ;  let 
that  satisfy  you.  Julia  has  a  right  to  choose 
or  refuse  for  herself ;  and  she  is  young  enough 
to  wait  until  she  can  please  herself.  Come, 
Julia;  go  to  bed."    And  he  offered  his  arm  to 


his  sister  to  conduct  her  to  her  room. 
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^Good   night,    mamma,"    said    the    weary 
JuGb,  timidly  approaching  her  mother. 

Tiadj  Desborongh  said  "Good  night,"  but  « 
it  was  with  an  ill  grace.  She  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. Jnlia  and  her  brother  disappeared ;  I 
•till  remained.  Fanny  Random  was  half 
adeep  upon  an  ottoman,  apparently  occupied 
with  some  pleasant  thought,  for  ever  and  anon 
abe  smiled. 

liady  Desborongh  spoke  loudly  of  her  disap- 
pointment and  regret.  I  could  do  little  to 
sootlie  her,  I  was  almost  as  sorry  myself;  but 
I  stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  contemplated  the 
scene  around  us,  and  moralised  "  a  few.'* 

I  thooght  of  the  change  an  hour  could  make. 
I  thonglit  of  the  change  a  night  had  made — of 
the  seedfl  of  misery  sown-— of  the  dissension  be- 
tween two  who  had  been  brothers  in  heart  as 
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well  as  in  name;  betwixt  whom  a  harsh  or 
bitter  word  had  never  before  passed— of  the  sad 
evidence  which  had  been  afforded,  that  Julia 
loved  young  Wentworth. 

I  gazed  at  my  cousin.  What  a  troubled 
face  1—80  different  from  the  smiling  countenance 
of  the  elegant  hostess  of  the  gone  A)j  fete.  She 
looked  ten  years  older,  and,  if  I  were  not 
writing  about  a  lady,  I  should  say  ten  per  cent, 
plainer.  But  ladies  never  are  plain,  therefore  I 
shall  say  ten  per  cent,  less  beautiful. 

The  leetle  touch  of  rouge  she  wore  was  as  a 
spot  of  fire  upon  each  cheek,  so  strong  did  it 
contrast  with  the  general  pallor  of  her  face— 
the  work  of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  Ghastly  was 
that  contrast  I  So  was  the  mockery  of  dress  and 
jewels  garnishing  a  form  so  weary,  and  shining 
on  a  heart  so  ill  at  ease.     And  there  was  addi- 
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tioBiI  mockery  in  the  splendour  of  the  apartment 
ID  which  we  were,  fading,  as  it  wasj  before  our 
qres^the  wreaths  of  flowers   decorating  the 
room,  each  wreath  worth  gold,  for  the  flowers 
were  rare  and  profuse,  momently  withering — 
tbe  tapers  one  by  one  becoming  extinct — ^the 
more  substantial  glories  of  the  saloon  gradually 
iiaHiparing  &om  view  beneath  the  deepening 
of  the  increasing  gloom ;  then,  as  a  climax, 
cime  the  stealing  light  of  dawn,  actually  creep- 
ing in  at  the  crevices  of  the  curtains,  casting 
long  gleams  of  pale    light    across  the .  floor, 
polished  by  the  feet  of  the  dancers* 

Thai  finished  the  aJSEair.  Lady  Desborough 
might  remain  if  she  liked  to  face  the  sun,  which 
she  knew  was  &st  approaching,  but  I  was  going 
to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  so  I  bade  adieu  in 
lomewhat  of  a  hurry ;  and  Lady  Desborough, 
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recalled  at  last,  I  believe^  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  hour,  and  feeling  some  pity  for  the  sleepy 
servants,  who  were  waiting  to  put  things  to 
rights  a  little,  and  perhaps  remembering  that 
rouge  had  its  aversion  to  daylight,  rose  also^ 
and  retired  to  her  room. 

For  my  part,  I  rushed  with  all  haste  to  the 
^'arrns  of  Somnus."  But,  long  before  my  head 
was  at  ease  upon  its  pillow,  I  had  heard  that 
horrid  cry  of  "  Old  clo'l  **  responded  to  by  the 
only  less  horrid  one  of  ^^  Milk,  ho  I"  resounding 
through  the  dreary  streets^ 

It  was  long — to  borrow  a  novelist's  phrase — 
^^  before  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  my  situation.' 
When  I  did  so,  the  first  face  that  greeted  me 
was  that  of  William  Desborough,  who  had  been 
trying  to  wake  me  for  some  moments  i»reviouB 
with  "  Come,  get  up,  my  good  fellow ;  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.'' 
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''Fell,  well,  William,  don't  be  eo  impatient ; 
lagthe  bell,  and  I  will  get  up." 

And  80 1  did,  for  I  felt  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
talk  of  and  to  think  of  that  day.  The  first 
rabject  broached  was  that  of  Julia's  repulse  to 
Lord  Neville.  But — wonder  upon  wonder ! — 
tkce  had  been  another  proposal  made  that  nighty 
Smother  rejection  had  been  received i  and 
^lioo  of  this affiur  was  also  a  *'* great  catoL'^ 
^  lady  was  Fanny  Bandom,  while  the 
gentleman  was  no  less  a  person  than  young 
Murray. 

'^  Young  Murray"  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
<te{^)ed,  and  almost  as  good  a  match  as  Neville. 
I  had  long  perceiTed  that  he  and  Fanny  were 
<2ttrfing  on  a  quiet  sort  of  flirtation,  but  I  had 
mr  idea  that  matters  were  coming  so  quickly  to 
^  c^ifU,  And  what  possessed  Fanny  to  refuse 
lum  I  could  not  understand. 
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Desborough  had  learned  this  from  Julia,  to 
whom  Fanny  had  imparted  the  secret ;  and  he 
had,  very  goodnaturedly,  come  to  apprise  me  of 
the  fact. 

As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted  we  returned 
together  to  May  Fair,  where  I  found  things 
wearing  a  rather  uncomfortable  aspect.  Lady 
Desborough  looked  severe;  Julia's  eyes  were 
red ;  ^  Edward  had  gone  to  seek  refuge  in  his 
club ;  Fanny  only,  as  cheerful  and  as  nonchalante 
as  ever,  smiled  upon  the  succession  of  sce]\es^ 
past,  present,  or  to  come. 

I  had  scarcely  exchanged  the  ordinary  greet- 
ings with  the  assembled  party  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Neville  was  ushered  in. 

He  looked  solemn  enough  for  any  scene. 
The  instant  I  caught  sight  of  his  face  I  wished 
myself  at  home  again.     He  bowed  slightly  to 
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the  majoTity  of  the  party  as  he  passed  up  the 
Toontj   sLndy    reaching    Lady  Desborough,    he 
paused,  declined  to  be  seated,  but  begged  to  be 
aDowed  to  speak  with  her  alone. 

She  rose  and  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  then  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
and  we  were  left,  looking  rather  foolish,  and 
feeSixig  excessively  curious  as  to  the  result  oi 
the  pending  deliberation.  We  could  hear  the 
Boh  murmured  tones  of  the  lady's  voice,  the 
deeper  note  of  that  of  the  excited  suitor ;  we 
ocmld  liear  the  long  sentence  of  expostulation, 
explanation,  deprecation,  the  abrupt  answer, 
question^  or  reply.  But  we  could  only  catch  the 
iM>iT^^   of  all  this,  not  the  sense ;  and,  though 

common  decency  required  that  we  should  appear 
as  thongh  we  heard  not  even  what  we  did,  yet, 
ffnAlng  all  our  attempts  at  keeping  up,  or  eveu 
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at  starting  a  conversation,  futile^  we  at  last  re- 
signed ourselves  to  an  uneasy  silence;  and  I 
verily  believe,  yet  blush  to  confess  it,  that  we 
all  concurred  in  a  strong  wish  and  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish, if  we  possibly  could,  comething  of  the 
interesting  confabulation  going  on  in  the  next 
room.  Certainly,  when  the  door  was  flung 
suddenly  open,  we  all  started  ^^like  guilty 
things.** 

The  door  was  opened  by  Lady  Desborough, 
who  said,  **  Julia,  may  I  trouble  you  to  come 
to  me?*'  and  then  retreated  from  our  view, 
leaving  poor  Julia  to  follow. 

But  she  turned  to  me.  "  I  will  go  if  you 
will  go  with  me,  cousin  John,  not  else." 

''My  dear  Julia,  you  had  better  go  alone." 

♦'Shall  I  go,  Julia?'*  offered  Wifliam,  but 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  for  he  could  not  endure 
the  thoughts  of  a  ''  scene.** 
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^"  No ;   I  will  haye  cousin  John  with  me,  no 


» 


"Why,    reaDj,    JiUia "  I  began,    but 

Fanny  interrupted  me. 

'^  Go  with  her,  John.  Semember,  they  are 
two  to  one  against  her." 

**  Fanny,"  I  replied,  "  what  a  dang  expres- 
aoB  for  a  young  lady  to  use !" 

Bat  I  rose,  and  offered  my  arm  to  Julia,  who 
took  it,  and  we  marched  in  state  into  the  jaws 
of  the  lion.  The  lion  bore  an  amiable  aspect, 
but  lie  soon  b^an  to  roar. 

The  double  battery  opened  at  once  upon  us. 
I  am  getting  very  metaphorical;  but  I  mean 
they  both  began  to  speak  at  once. 

c<  Julia ^  conmienced  Lady  Desborough. 

"  Mias  Desborough "  said  the  lover. 

Julia  looked  first  ^t  one,  then  at  the  other. 
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V 

Ittdjr  I>e8l)Qroiigh  UuBhed  scarlet;  but  Lord 
Neville  badnot  heard  her  words,  nor  understood 
her  meaaungy  or  he  would  not  thus  have  ex-> 
posed  the  aflhir  at  its  very  commencement  to 
the  epiiit  of  contradiction. 

Julia  withdrew  her  arm  from  mine,  and 
moved  forward.  Her  manner  was  so  cahn  and 
aetf-possessed  that  I  was  astonished.  I  had  ex* 
peeled  a^tation — perhaps  renewed  tears« 

^My  dear  mamma,"  she  b^an,  ^'I  wish  I 
oould  please  you.  And,  Lord  Neville— will 
you  belicTe  me  ? — ^I  feel  most  grateful  for  the 
prefierence  you  show  me,  and  the  honour  you 
do  me.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  mark 
my  sense  of  these  by  more  than  mere  words ; 
Imt  they  are  all  I  can  accord." 

'^  Julia  r  ezdaimed  her  mother. 

YOL.  I.  H 
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i0i^;ii.  I  mnch  r^ret  that  ehe  should  appear 
so  insensible  to  your  merits,  and  to  the  adyan- 
tages  of  the  alliance  you  propo8e5  but  I  must 
acquit  her  of  any  charge  of  heartlessness  or 
Qzidae  encouragement" 

^  Mr.    Greville,''  said  his  lordship,    some- 
wbfit  bsogbtily,  '^  I  cannot  think  you  have  been 
oonetitnted  by  circumstances  a  fitting  judge  be- 
tween US.     It  is  impossible  to  argue  upon  such 
»  matter  aa  this  simply  &om  external  evidence; 
I  tell  you  I  haye  been  cruelly  misled" 

Missled  you  haye  been,  certainly,  I  thought 
to  myself,  that  yery  old  pun  coming  into  my 
head  at  that  moment.  Lady  Desborough  spoke 
intercepting  the  reply  I  was  about  to 
Her  mortification  could  ill  be  concealed; 
Imt  she  attempted  a  tone  partly  conciliiatory, 

f^ttij  indifferent. 

h2 
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tbe  drawing-room,  where  Fanny  and  William 
^waited  the  result  of  the  conference.  Bat  we 
proceeded  there,  followed  by  Lady  Desborough, 
who  flung  herself  into  a  feat  and  bnrst  into  teare. 
All  stood  aghast ;  but  JnEa  was  promptly  at 
ker  modier's  side. 

^  My  dear  mammal  pray,  pray  do  not  distress 

yoraadL     Indeed  I  conld  not  help  it    You 

woold  not  have  me  marry  a  man  I  dislike.    I 

have — I  have  promised  I  shall  marry  no  one 

j^ainst  your  wishes.    I  beseedi  you  let  that 


'  ^  N'o,  Julia;  I  cannot  forget  this  in  a  hurry. 

■ 

How  I  have  hoped  in  vain!    Uogratefnl  girl P' 

^Indeedy  mamma^  I  am  not  ungratefuL   But 

i        I  do  not  loye  Lord  Neyille,  nor  ever  can  I  do  so." 

''  liove  r  repeated  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of 

contempt 
^  I  cannot  many  hin^"  laid.Julia. 
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tkicoffleto  this!   Early,  alas !  hath  the  bligtit 
^oponthee.'' 
William  now  broke  in  upon  the  conversation. 

—''My  dear  mother,  do  nc^  distress  yourself 
about  this  affidr;  indeed  there  is  no  occasion  for 
doingBo.  Julia  is  only  in  her  first  season.  Surely 
y<Mi  do  not  rate  her  so  low  as  to  think  she  will  not 
be  able  again  to  command  as  good  an  alliance 
vtlie  one  she  has  just  refused?  Indeed,  madam, 

jou  do  not  do  her  justice  if  you  suppose  so." 

^And,  moreover,  there  was  another  pro- 
posal and  another  rejection  last  night,  as  Fanny 
can  witness,"  fiaid  I  quickly,  bethinking  me  of 
A  sore  method  of  chftT|gi"g  the  current  of  the 
ccmTersation^  and  willing  to  take  a  little  revenge 
upon  Fanny,  who  was  smiling  away,  as  though 
we  were  not  all  in  hot  water. 

^Oh,  cousin  JohnT  exclaimed  the  lady  at- 
tacked. 
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nothing  pardctdar  in  it — ^nothing.  It  war 
calf  ft  oommoziplafid  ofl^.  I  own  I  onglit  to 
faave  informed  you  of  it  before ;  but  I  have  hiEid 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  wotild  have  iac- 
qnainted  you  with  the  (nrcunurtance  previous  to 
tty  reyecting  the  gendeman^  had  he  aQowed  me 
time;  but  he  would  not,  he  was  00  impatient. 
I  m  obliged  to  turn  him  off  at  once ;  and  I 
am  afiaid  I  cannot  give  him  a  character  towardd 
Ub  next  flituation.^ 

**  Fanny,  Famiy,  don't  be  so  pert  and  giddy. 
Yoa  nay  consider  yourself  well  off  if  at  any 
firtore  time  you  are  favoured  with  an  equally 
adrsntageouB  offer." 

•*  Pmy  may  I  ask,  cousin  Panny,"  I  said, 
"  why  you  rejected  the  gentleman  ?" 

^^  Because  I  mean  to  marry  no  one  under  the 
tank  of  Duke.    I  intend  to  be  a  Duchess." 

h3 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Akd  you,  my  beautiful  Caroline^  what  were 
JOQ about  all  this  time? — was  your  sweet  face 
nerer  visible  in  the  drawing-room  in  May  Fair? 
f  es,  sometimes,  when  we  spent  a  quiet  eyening 
at  ^^our  houfle"  (a  rare  event  indeed),  Mary 
Norton,  Caroline,  and  their  governess  appeared 
among  ub.  And  Caroline,  so  very  little  younger 
than  Julia  and  Fanny,  looked  quite  as  womanly 
as  either;  while  Mary,  with  her  tall,  magnifi- 
cent figure  and  profuse  tresses,  outshone  them 
both.  Certainly  the  two  prettiest  ones  were 
yet  to  **  come  out" 


»i^i^^<|>|tM4i«'di>»<«  of  di 
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GonnQ  William,  dmiiig  these  happy  evenings, 

sne  to  be  at  home.    If,  on  his  entrance 

into  tbe  drawing-Toom,  he  lonnd  Caroline  there, 

no  power  on  earth  could  move  him  from  her 

fide*  It  was  mj  amnsement  to  teaze  him  bj 

reminding  him  of  his  neglected  engagements ; 

hoi  it  was  no  nse,  there  he  remained ;  and  the 

nigltfB  of  these  evenings  presented  the  unusual 

ipeotBde  of  the  whole  family  being  quietly  in 

bed  at  the  decent  hour  of  eleven,  for  Lady  Dee- 

kmnigh  was  very  careful  of  the  complexions  of 

her  young  charges. 

One  evening  Fanny,  Caroline,  and  myself 
were  seated  upon  an  ottoman  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  which  happened  to  be 
in  a  line  with  one  of  the  great  mirrors  that  filled 
the  spaces  between  the  windows.  At  a  little 
distance  sat  the  rest  of  the  party— William 


1^  imt^iiiiiiM^T. 

l:^i!^|j.g.>i<i';S^|;  Sir  Edward 
|^i«§i!S'fl^';||>£l#^  or  knitting, 
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oU  maids,  residing  together,  with  four  lapdogs 
liieoe,  both  somewhat  cross,  somewhat  sour, 
and  somewhat ^phdn." 

''Ob,  you  horrid  manT  exclaimed  Famiy. 
''How  can  you  be  such  a  wretch?^  And  she 
ludber  face  in  affected  horror. 

But  Caroline  only  repeated  the  words  ^^  deso- 
wdd  m^ds  T  and,  rising,  showed  me  by  her 
^n  what  she  thought  of  the  prophecy. 

She  drew  herself  to  her  full  height,  and, 
t^owiiig  before  the  great  mirror,  turned  her 
&oe  fall  upon  it  as  she  passed,  looking  at  me  in 
the  bright  image  shining firom  its  glassy  depths; 
then  she  returned  to  her  place,  and  seated  her- 
self beside  me,  a  meaning  smile  still  quivering 

on  her  lips. 

This  proud  movement  was  yet  a  very  natural 
oae,  and  certainly  she  could  not  have  ^ven  a 
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better  denial  to  the  chance  of  my  idle  prognos- 
tication being  realized;  and  there  was  much 
beside  merely  personal  vanity  glowing  horn  the 
lovely  face  that  met  mine  within  the  mirror; 
there  was  the  ^consciousness  of  far  more  than 
beauty — the  consdouffliees  of  mental  power 
sufficient  to  compel  circumstances  to  the  fonm^ 
tion  of  a  happy  fate.  OEux>line,  with  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  her  own  surpassing  mind,  felt  as  though 
all  was  within  her  grasp. 

It  was,  as  I  said  before,  a  proud,  but  a 
natural,  action. 

I  looked  at  her  when  she  returned  with  silent 
and  perhi^s  too  admiring  or  too  affectionate  re- 
gards, for  she  turned  away  her  head  from  me, 
and  blushed  slightly. 

Fanny  laughed. — "  Well,  certainly,  Caroline, 
you  are  the  vainest  ^1 1    But,  as  cousin  John 
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to  admire  your  doings,  I  will  imitate 
^eoL*  And  Fmmjj  sprin^ng  up,  swept  before 
the  minor,  imitating  every  moyement  of  Caro- 
line'i  with  an  air  the  most  bewitching  and 
gaoefhl  in  the  world,  repeatingi  as  she  did  so, 
^  her  sweet,  triumphant  tones  rather 
dented,  '*  Desolate  old  maids  I    Oh,  consia 

Jobr 

^Fsnnj,  there  is  many  a  true  word  spoken 
m  jest    Take  warning/' 

These  words  issued  from  the  pale  Ups  of  tke 
sad-looking  governess,  and^  as  we  did  not  think 
>ke  had  attended  to  or  overheard  our  discourse, 
we  all  rather  started  at  the  sounds. 

It  is  very  strange,  bat  I  never  forgot,  and 
Barer  could  forget,  my  own  foolish  prophecy, 
ttd  this  its  sort  of  half-confirmation. 

^DuB  governess.  Miss  Waters,  was  a  young 
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Ske  was  a  nice,  pretty  person.  She  looked 
tiatj  instead  of  five-and-twenty;  but  hers  was 
a  fine,  intellectual  countenance,  with  a  pair  of 
melancholy  eyes,  and  good  dark  hair.  Shewas 
about  the  average  as  far  as  talent  went,  but 
sbe  was  highly  accomplished  and  sensible, 
weIl*infonned  and  well-behaved. 

ind  here  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that 
<^C(!meii  in  connexion  with  this  governess,  and 
irUch  took  place  veiy  shortly  after  the  evening 
of  this  little  scene. 

Hy  friend  Manners  invited  me  to  dine  with 
^  m  Harley-street,  to  meet  some  of  the  lite- 
rati of  the  day ;  and  thither  I  went. 

There  they  were,  a  goodly  band;  no  ladies, 
^  my  great  relief^  but  a  large  party  of  men, 
among  whom  were  our  old  iriend  the  '^  Quar- 
terly" editor,  George  Danvers,  BruntoUj  and 
several  others. 
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moniDg,  and  aeked  him  to  oome— this  was  hia 

oRBiIiniy  of  getting  up  a  dinner.  However, 
tbenhe  was,  eating  and  drinkiag  qnietiy,  and 
I  cnatot  saj  opening  his  lips  to  much  purpose 
m  S07  other  way,  until  I  happened  to  heeoBM 
the  amused  listener  to  a  conversation  thi^t  took 
phoe  between  him  and  qur  host, 

"Iheard  it,"  said  this  9on  of  Mars,  speaking 
offlome  trivial  anecdote  of  the  day,  ^'  from  our 
seopod  major*" 

'^  Ah  I  I  heard  it,  I  thii^,  from  a  Sfiss 
Wsten,  whom  I  me^  one  evening  fit  Lady 
Desborough's — ^hum  I  l^t  I  h-^  I"  munnured  our 
liMti  quite  unconscious  that  the  damsel  in  ques^ 
tbn  resided  with,  and  was  governess  to.  Lady 
IJesborouglL 

^' Miss  Wafers,  sir  r  exclaimed  Mars.  ^^Hay 
^  ^  you  to  tell  me  who  it  is  you  speak  of? 
I"^I-*I  haye  friends  of  that  name.'^ 


j^'ifigJIt^r*'*'!^  interrogated 
lr>S(^|rS^|<°f  J?^  ri.tl.er  pet- 
._.      -_.  ..  ._-«t^  your  friends, 

ll^g^^oman  in  black 


gjjygixioua  to  knov. 

7^01  Resides  I— oa  if 

:i?— hum!   Iia! 


^^ict  your  thoughts. 
"2- 
'^rt^this  turna  out  w 
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Ms  e^es  fixed  intently  upon  the  face  of  his 
^^nfiwd  interlocutor,  who  was  now  thoroughly 

fiightened 

**My  dear  Captain  Jones,  do  not  be  so  im- 
P«to>na  I  never  can  remember  if  I  am  so 
'■wwi  My  memory  is  not  good;  but  I  will 
^*  Where  did  I  say  I  met  the  young  lady  ? 
In«tt5  where  was  it?  ha!  humf— humf  hal  h-mr 

"  Oh !  at  Lady  Percival's,  I  think  you  said/^ 
^^c'wnied  Jones,  who  had  never  heard  the 
^'•oe  of  Desborongh  before,  and  who  had  not 
"»«Mged  to  retain  it  now. 

'  Perdval !  Lady  Percival*s !  my  dear-  sir, 
^  do  not  know  her.  But  there  are  several 
™3ie8  named  Percival;  to  which  do  you 
*flnde?  do  you  mean  the  baronet  who  lives  in 
we  ooonty — ^you  know  which  I  mean — so 
^"www  for  hops?—  or  do  you  mean ** 
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exict  plac^  and  give  me  the  direcdon— I  am 
reaDj  fio  interested." 

^'Wellt  it  was  at  some  baronet's — ^huml  ha! 
•hdJ— The  white  soup  was  remarkably  good; 
That  man  was  there,  you  know,  who  wrote  the 
book  about  shells,  or  fishes— I  forget  which  ^^ 
you  remember  it — ^hmn!  hal  h-ml — he  has  a 
queername.  And  Sir  James  somebody  was 
^bere,  who  lives  at  that  nice  place  near  the 

town  where  they  sell  gloves — ^you  know  where 

Imean— hnml  ha!  h-ml" 
"  Yes,  I  know,  sir — ^Woodstock ;  pray  go  on." 
^'  She,  and  the  man  I  mean,  ta&ed  about  the 

siiell  or  the  fish  hock — I  forget  which ;  and  she 

said " 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  I "  interrupted 

^  eager  captain.    ^^  Tell  me  what  she  said?" 
^'  OhI  she  only  said  that  the  copy  of  the  book 
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to  mj  that  lie  thought  that  after  all  he  might 
be  mistaken  in  the  name,  and  that  he  could  not 
be  sure  it  was  not  a  Miss  Watters. 

C^>tain  Jones  and  I  became  great  cronies 
immediately,  and  it  touched  me  to  see  the 
a^tation  which  moistened  his  dark  eyes  as  he- 
oTcrwhehned  me  with  qnestions  concerning 
IGbs  Waters,  ^'the  daughter  of  his  kind  old 
friend  Major  Waters." 

He  told  me  that  he  had  returned  from  abroad. 
with  his  regiment  but  a  few  months  previous  to 
the  present  time ;  that  he  had  sought,  out  the 
fiunily  of  Waters,  and  had  heard,,  to  his  asto- 
niahment,  of  their  ruin  and  dispersion. 

He  told  me  that,  before  he  left  England,  he 
had  been  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  residence  iaHampshire — that  he  had  been. 
SMSt  hospitably  entertained  there — ^that  the  in-^ 

i2 
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tills  hope  at  farther  distance ;  and  either  no  cop- 
leipondence  had  been  kept  up,  or  it  had  been 
faroken  off,  or  dropped    But,  however  this 
might  haii:e  been,  the  result  was,  that,  going  out 
of  Eiig^d  rather  suddenly,  he  had  left  with- 
out being  able  to  visit  them  to  wish  them 
fioewelL      During  the  later  years  that  had 
elapsed,  he  had  quite  lost  sight  of  his  old  ao- 
quamtances,  but,  returning  to  his  country  to 
take  possession  of  his  jpatemal  estate,  he  had 
bethought  him  of  the  home  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  New  Forest  where  he  had  always 
been  so  welcome,  and  thither  he  proceeded 

Bnt  strangers  were  in  the  well-known  halls, 
and  beneath  the  hospitable  roof,  and  the 
name  of  Waters  was  almost  forgotten  in 
the  land  Although  the  result  of  his  in- 
qoizies  made  him  aware  that  the  major  wa^ 
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Ipreptted  him  for  a  change.  Five  or  six 
jean  of  care  and  toil  had  done  thdr  work,  and 
to  I  told  him. 

He  coloured  slightlj  as  he  replied — ^I  must 
always  be  grateful  for  her  past  Idndness.  I 
cannot  aHow  poor  Harriet  Waters  to  rem^  a 
governess.  Something  most  be  done  to  make 
herbappy  and  comfortable.^ 

Manners  sat  and  listened,  and  at  last  the 
truth  of  the  matter  dawned  upon  him ;  and,  has 
ideas  clearing,  he  began  to  comprehend  that 
die  young  gentleman  had  really  a  deep  interest 
in  the  young,  lady,  and  that  his  own  absence 
and  abstraction  had  caused  him  to  play,  uncon- 
sciously, a  very  cruel  part. 

"  And  so  you  knew  the  lady  in  black  silk 
that  I  met  at  dinner  somewhere  ?— hum  1  ha ! 
h-mr 
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beeq  able  to   recollect    sooner  —  hum!    ha! 
iHnf" 

Captain  Jones  was  amused  at  our  host  and 
liis  peculiarities ;  so  was  I ;  so  was  every  one 
that  bad  ever  witnessed  them. 

I  informed  the  gallant  captain  that  I  would 
prejiare  his  way  with  Miss  Waters— directed 
&u  to  the  hour  at  which  it  wotdd  be  most 
piobable  that  he  would  find  her  at  home — 
pramised  to  assist  him  or  her  in  any  way  in 
wliich  I  could  possibly  be  of  use. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  at  an  unusually  early 
bour,  for  I  knew  that  the  Grothic  habits  likely 
to  be  those  of  the  captain  would  bring  him  to 
"oar  house"  certainly  before  the  time  I  had 
^^pointed ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  prepare  both 
MiM  Waters  and  Lady  Desborough  for  tiie 
•dvent  of  the   '*galknt  officer."    "Officers" 
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iier  oomiiig  Tiakor.    I  ascended  to  the  ichool- 

iwm,  wbere  I  knew  I  ahonld  find  the  trio ;  I 

tnocfced  at  the  door  with  due  decorum,  and 

was  answered  by  the  methodical  ^^  Come  in  "  of 

the  goTemeis. 

Candine,.  looking  so  fresh  and  zadmnt,  was 
bending  over  her  drawing.  Mary's  splendid 
iffoe  and  complexion  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage;  she  was  playing  upon  the  harp.  The 
pale  governess  was  engaged  in  some  mechanical 
piece  of  needlework. 

^^  Carry  and  Mary/'  I  began,  ^'  I  come  in  the 
character  of  Mercury.  Your  aunt  wants  you 
both  in  her  dressing-rooni." 

Both  the  girls  sprang  up,  and  proceeded  to 
obey  orders.  I  opened  the  door  for  ihem, 
waited  until  ikey  had  passed  out,  then,  closing 
it,  returned  to  the  work-table  of  the  govemesi?. 
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but  when  she  looked  at  me  again  her  colour 
was  chiHiging  and  yarying. 

'^  It  18  very  pleasant,  Mr.  Greville,  to  find 
oneself  not  altogether  forgotten."  And  she 
burst  into  cears. 

Smotion,  on  a  face  usually  so  schooled  to  de- 

00VOU8  composnre,  was  beautiful  to    behold 

The  quiyering  lip,  the  swimming   eye,  the 

floAhed  cheek :  these  indeed  were  foreign  to  the 

countenance  before  me. 

^'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Greyille ;  but  the  gentle- 
num  you  name  was  our  intimate  acquaintance 
in  happy  daye — days  gone  for  eyer;  and  the 
mention  of  his  name  brings  with  it  a  flood  of 
recollections  quite  oyerpowering.  Forgiye  me  T 
**  Foi^ye  you,  dear  Miss  Waters  I  Pray  be- 
-lieye  that  I  sympathise  most  deeply  with  you ; 
and  I  hope  tiiie  renewal  of  this  acquaintance, 


■-"■'**■"  -■•"■-Jaiot  be  tk 
ll^n  ^A^^p^^as  mtand 

if%:^::si;:i::^:s!::^:^:s!: 
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kitiD  lememberB."    And  she  paced  the  room 
with  an  excited  look  and  manner. 

**My  dear  Miss  Waters/'  I  said,  **prBy  do 
sot  apeak  in  that  melancholy  strain.  Captain 
Jones  has  as  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  your  con- 
tianed  and  undimimshed  friendship,  as  you  can 
Ittve  in  his.  Surely  the  obligation,  or  whatever 
youmay  call  it,  is  equal" 

"No,    Mr.    Greville,"    she    replied,    with 

CBOgy — ^^  no ;   it  is  not  equal :  great  is  the 

gnlf  between  us.  He  is  rich,  I  am  poor. 
^^^  .  • 

What  we  were,  what  we  have  been,  is  nothing ; 

^Unk  of  what  we  are  now.  Birds,  passing  with 
the  summer,  return  not  until  summer  comes 
>gun.  The  dreary  winter  is  uncheered  by  song ; 
«m1  so  with  friends — so  hath  it  been  with 
friends." 

This  was  a  pretty  simile  for  a  governess.     I 


.in  i^ii:.|?f  ;iiiS^lt|i|; 

^^^^iSlWt  j|,'S^gitteilt  of  the 


•ttm^'j^m  »pii«i, 
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iieas;  and  may  the  Grod  of  the  orphan  reward 

tboae  who  have  bestowed  it    But  I  speak  of 

the  life  in  general — ^I  speak  of  my  own  fiette. 

Youj  who  are  independent,  cannot  imagine  it — 

jou  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  toil  for  bread. 

And  such  toil  I  not  the  active  manual  employ* 

meat,  the  healthful  exertion,  the  stimulating 

presence  of  those  we  love  nerving  to  double 

strength)  but  the  monotonous,  yet  ceaseless, 

labonrs  of  the  mind,  wearying  beyond  concep- 

tton^  yet  imperative.     Then,  when  this  labour 

ceases,  how  desolate  are  the  lonely  hours,  the 

onsympathised-with  thoughts  of  the  governess ! 

Xo  one  to  turn  to,  no  one  »to  confide  in,  no 

one   to    say  *I  love  you'!     Oh  I  how  many 

pangs  we  bear  in  seeing  all  around  so  happy, 

a]l    so    loving,  so  beloved,  so  linked— to  hear 

the    thousand  words  of  endearment  pass  for 


band— to 
I 
l^ce,  ioto 
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lupeful,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  make  me 
weaiy  of  life,  when  its  gates  were  so  suddenly 
dosed  upon  me,  and  I  was  driven  from  the 
world  where  I  had  been  so  glad  a  sojourner.  I 
had  never  known  a  sorrow  or  a  wrong  until 
rain  came  at  once ;  and,  following  ruin,  death. 
My  &ther  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  my  brothers, 
ht  away,  struggle  against  poverty ;  I  work  for 
tlie  means  of  life ;  my  friends  !-^they  have  fallen 
away." 

"  Not  oZf,  Miss  Waters." 

^'  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  trust  not.  Fray  for- 
give me,  Mr.  Greville.  I  have  really  acted 
most  strangely  in  speaking  as  I  have  done ;  but 
you  have  always  been*  kind  to  me.  I  have 
blown  you  now  some  years,  and  the  news  you 
broaght  me  has  quite  unnerved  me.  I  feel  I 
have  acted  perhaps  a  little  unwarrantably." 


^^f  iBi;|>|^.)f  kgWrdT  TOG 

l^Sf  1^1^     It  wu 
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I  said  this  as  I  was  leaving  the  room ;  and  I 
air  the  governess,  with  a  faint  smile^  turn  to- 
wards the  mirror  as  I  spoke. 

That  was  also  a  natural  action.     But  how 

diflerent  were  the  feelings  that  prompted  it  on 

her  part  and  on  that  of  the  beautiftd  Caroline, 

who  so    short  a  time   before   had  acted    so 

snolarly  I  How  great  was  the  contrast  between 

die  <me,  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  brilliant,  just 

on  the  glorious  threshold  of  proudest  life,  and 

the  otlier,  so  wan,  so  careworn,  already  so 

world-weary,  young,  yet  with  heart  and  spirit 

80  old  in  sorrowful  experience  I 

And  the  images  in  the  mirrors  I  were  they  not 
contrasted  in  all  ways?  Joy  md  grief,  smiley 
and  tears,  hope  and  fear :  the  hopeful  springing 
forward  to  the  future,  the  fearful  retreating 
&om  the  melancholy  past. 


□ps  and 

pil;j^j|4|.'S'a'^«i  to  M 
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Hoirever,  there  she  remained ;  and  sure 
ewagli,  five  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed, 
«me  the  ^^  rat  tat  taf'  of  the  gallant  captam.  ' 

For  the  present  the  curtain  was  dropped,  and 
I WM  obliged  to  wait  with  great  impatience  for 
tie  denouement  of  this  little  romance.  It  was 
80  de%htful,  I  thought,  this  ;'  little  romance," 
^»%  place  in  "  our  bouse,"  under  my  very  eye, 
«h1  owing  chiefly  to;  my  own  agency.  It  was 
JQBt  the  sort  of  thing  I  liked  to  happen— quite 
®y  style! 

It  had  its  wind-up,  like  all  romances,  in  a 
®*friage,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Within  a  week  after  this  first  visit,  Miss 
Waters,  with  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution, 
iQ^  blushing  and  stammering,  informed  Lady 
Desborough  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  her  situation  as  governess  in  her 
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the  mtrriage  of  their  sister.     Her  relations — 

&Mt  ones  they  were — had  deserted  her  in  her 
affliction;  and  she,  in  her  returning  proq)erity, 
ahiank  from  the  task  of  renewing  the  ties  that 
W  been  so  painfnUy  broken. 

Captain  Jones  had  a  sister,  married  to  a  citj 
wmet,  a  rich  man,  who  had  something  to  do 
nth  tea,  and  a  gracious  invitation  was  de- 
9B^ed,  through  the  medium  of  the  captain, 
to  this  kd  J  and  her  husband. 

They  came — a  good,  hearty  sort  of  man,  and 
^  pretty  woman,  with  a  tolerable  air.  She  was 
yoiiog,  wore  a  pink  bonnet,  and  seemed  rather 
coDfoaed  and  puzzled  by  the  incomprehensible 
<^erence  that  existed  between  herself  and  her 
'^ortesB, — incomprehensible,  because  in  rank 
^9  were  precisely  the  same,  yet  in  ideas  and 
^Dumers  were  so  much  apart 

VOL.  I,  K 
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^  Blesaizigs  be  upon  ye  l^  I  thought — "  Bless- 
xi^  on  the  honest  love  of  that  heart  whose 
a&etbn  dothea  its  object  in  a  loveliness  that 

iaH  oailast  the  charms  of  ftoe  and  figure ! 
BleBongs  on  ye  both  P 

Hat  bandsome  captain^  with  his  fine  manly 
bcokj  JuB  ingenuous  countenance,  his  honour- 
able conduct,  his  unblemished  character,  his 
good  fortune,  his  many  advantages  of  person 
and  comiezion,  his  affluent  condition,  might 
We  commanded  an  excellent  matcL  He  might 
bave  married  some  young,  fashionable,  rich,  or 
tided  girl ;  but  he  had  the  courage  to  be  con- 
stant to  a  youthful  predilection  imsupported  by 
ani^t  of  these,  and  to  wed  a  governess.  And, 
if  a  long  prosperous  life  is  sufficient  reward 
soch  praifleworthy  conduct,  he  has  that 
reward. 

K  2 
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The  governess  and  her  sposo  started  on  their 
honeymoon,  after  receiVitig  splendid  presents 
from  their  kind  host  and  hostess  and  from  the 
late  pupils  of  the  bride.  The  parting  was  not 
without  tears,  but  they  were  shed  by  that 
bride,  and  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

The  season  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
events  seemed  not  to  progress  at  all  in  the 
affiurs  of  Lord  Neville  and  Julia. 

How  she  and  Frederick  Wentworth  had  ac- 
commodated matters  we  knew  not.     He  had 
quitted  town  for  his  ship  within  a   few  days 
after  the  explosion  caused  by  the  proposal  and 
rejection  of  his    brother.     During  those  fex^ 
days  the  young  lovers  met  but  once — that  was 
at  a  ball  in  Grosvenor-square.     They  danced 
together  the  prescribed  once,  and  once  only; 
but  I  have  a   shrewd    suspicion  that,    during 
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that  one  quadrille,  they  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  to  some  purpose. 

He  wenty  and  a  sharp  observer  might  have 
remarked  an  additional  touch  of  paleness  settle 
on  the  &ding  cheek  of  Julia  Desborough,  a 
deeper  shade  of  seriousness  become  dark  upon 
her  brow. 

Sut  shade  and  seriousness  might  visit  some 
people  and  might  get  admitted^  but  with  Fanny 
it  was  always  ^'  not  at  home"  to  such  visitors. 
She  w^as  never  sad,  and,  even  when  I  represented 
jroiing  Murray  as  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  she 
would  never  sigh. 

'ELowerer,  do  not  think  she  was  unfeeling^, 
IToazig  Murray  was  not  dying  of  a  broken 
heart?  and,  strange  to  say,  he  and  Fanny  were 
as  good  friends  as  ever,  dancing  together  con- 
dtaatl j9  and  apparently  as  happy  as  possible. 
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^'  You  must  know,  cousin  John,''  Fanny 
would  say,  ^^  tliat,  when  first  Mr.  Murray  pto- 
posed  and  I  refused  him,  he  was  rather  indmed 
to  be  sentimental,  but  I  begged  him  to  drop 
that  style,  and  to  continue  my  friend,  and  I 
promised  to  be  always  gratefid  for  the  honour 
he  had  done  me ;  and  so  now  we  are  on  captBl 
terms.'* 

^^  But  are  you  not  aware,  Fanny,  that,  by 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  you  rather  encourage  hiB 
attentions,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  ofier  to  you 
again?    You  will  be  obliged  to  have  him." 

^'  But  I  told  him  flatly  that  I  would  not,  and 
never  would." 

<^  Well,  we  shall  see.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  are  not  yet  Mrs.  Murray,  of  that  ilk." 

^'I  thought  I  was  to  be  a  'desolate  old 
maid'?"  said  Fanny,  slily. 
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^  If  70a  are,  it  will  be  jOQT  own  fault    That 
a^  any  rate  is  a  safe  prophecy." 

Am  for  William^  he  continued  his  negative 
oart  of  attenti(Mis  to  Lady  Anne  GhranUej,  who 
added  to  her  list  of  conquests  this  season  by 
refiiaiiig  the  young  Buke  of  Bothwell,  one  of 
the,  or  rather  the,  greatest  matches  of  the  day. 

She,  at  the  dose  of  the  season,  was  as  firesh, 
as  radiant,  as  supremely  beautiful,  as  haughty, 
as  sbe  was  when  I  first  described  her.    Late 
lioiira  and  fleeting  time  seemed  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  her  splendid  beauty,  as  all  that  rank 
jmd  wealth  could  offer  made  none  upon  her 
hearts       She,    amid    a    striving,    struggling, 
manceuvring  crowd,  full  of  petty   lums,  idle 
effi>rt8,    heartburnings,    disappointments,  jea- 
lousies, passed  calmly  on,  above  all  this — ^the 
proud   moon  sailing  amid  a  host  of  changing 
twinkling  stars. 
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To  her  all  homage  was  due,  and  she  took  it 
as  her  right  Bat  Lady  Anne,  above  all  weak- 
ness, appeared  also  above  all  sympathy;  and 
she  seemed,  as  she  glided  on  her  lonely  courae, 
indeed  the  solitary-hearted. 

If  she  felt  preference  for  William  Desbor ough, 
I  believe  she  owned  it  not,  even  to  hersel£  I 
also  believe  ihat>  had  her  manner  ever  soltened 
into  any  display  of  pleasure  in  his  society,  or  of 
interest  in  his  personal  feelings,  he  would  have 
^'  fallen  in  love"  with  her.  But  she  was  so  cold, 
so  proud !  yety  in  general  company,  so  fascinat- 
ing, because  so  brilliant^  so  much  admired,  so 
superior,  that  one  almost  loved  her  in  spite  of 
herself. 

George  Danvers  had  gradually  discontinued 
his  more  pointed  '  attentions  to  Faqny ;  he 
soon  learned  to  perceive  they  were  thrown  away ; 
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bathe  remained  on  the  same  good  footing 

with  the  family,  visiting  constantly  in  May 
fair,  and  enjoying  the  especial  favour  of  the 
dttcziminating  Lady  Desborough. 

Bat  the  season  was  nearly  over.  People 
began  to  rush  out  of  town  in  all  directions,  and 
ve  were  not  the  last  to  linger. 

Fanny  and  Julia  were  engaged  to  spend  a 
iDonth  in  the  summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Wilmot  Tom's  birthday  had  just  passed,  and 
he  was  now  seventeen;  this  was  his  ^Mast 
hair  at  Eton.  The  next  October  his  father 
thought  of  sending  him  to  Oxford. 

Tom  now  considered  himself  '^  a  man."  His 
admiration  of  Fanny  did  not  seem  to  decrease 
as  he  advanced  in  years ;  but  she  was  as  inno- 
cent of  the  truth  as  she  had  been  at  the  com- 

k3 
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mencement  of  her  reign.  But,  like  a  childiflh, 
sillj  thing  as  she  was,  she  appeared  to  anticipate 
more  pleasure  during  the  month  she  ynm  to 
spend  at  Wihnot  Court  than  she  had  ejqperienced 

during  the  whole  gay  routine  of  the  past 
season. 

^^  Oh,  Tom  I  when  we  get  to  Wilmot  Comi 
you  and  I  wfll  play  at  billiards  all  day  long,*" 
was  her  constant  exclamation  whenever  she 
encountered  the  Eton  boy. 

^'  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Random ;  that  wiU  be  de« 
Ughtful  I"  And  this  was  all  the  youth  could 
say. 

A  large  party  was  to  assemble  at  Holmesley 

— all  sorts: — "worthy**  baronets,  ^^gaUaat" 
officers,  "noble**  lords,  ^learned"  judges, 
"  venerable*'  bishops  and  archdeacons,  ^  lovdy" 
ladies,  «  elegant  and  accomplished**  ditto,  with 
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emmgh  ^^hoDA**  and  ^< lioneeses"  to  enliven  all 

ikaM.    Geoi^ge  Danvero,  of  course;  Anecdote 

Hamilton,  lAwrence,  Mra.  Duff:  these  were 

the  leaden  of  the  literati;  the  small  fiy  it  is 

needless  to  partieularise. 

Among  the  ^^  distinguished  guests"  were  the 
Duke  and  Dnchess  of  Nollerton,  and  their  only 
dai^hter  the  lovely  Lady  Anne  GbnuDiley ;  and 
Lady  Deaborou^  had  invited  the  Carlingtons,. 
and  had  had  the  cruelty  to  include  Lord  Neville 
m  the  invitation :  he  declined  it,  but  his  fiither 
and  mother,  and  brother,  the  Templar^  were 
tiiiH^^g  the  guests  at  Holmesley. 

I  engaged  to  take  Fanny  and  Julia  to 
Wilmot  Conrty  to  remain  there  a  couple  of 
days,  and  to  return  thence  to  Holmesley.  I 
Ikigered  with  the  Wilmots  loiter  than  I  had 

I 

intended,  and,  whenldid  return,  Ifound  things 
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going  very  wrong  indeed  at  Holmesley.  Caro- 
line and  Mary,  emancipated  from  school  rule, 
were  enjoying  a  sort  of  intermediate  happiness 
before  the  time  arrived  that  was  to  usher  thon 
into  the  great  world.  They  began  life  amid  all 
the  delightful  freedom  of  a  large  countiy 
house — that  house  their  own  home.  And 
when  I  returned  to  the  charge  of  my  little 
girls,  I  found  my  dear  Carry,  in  this  half- 
fledged  condition,  receiving,  and  apparently  re- 
ceiving with  pleasure,  the  homage  of  George 
Danvers. 

Until  this  hour  he  had  never  seen  Caroline ; 
then  she  rose  upon  his  vision  in  all  her  beauty, 
and  I  wonder  not  he  was  struck.  But,  oh, 
Caroline,  that  I  had  been  there  to  save  you! 
But  when  I  arrived  it  had  become  too  late. 
Short  as  was  the  acquaintance  between  theniy 


T* 
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the  chains  vrere  already  foiled,  which5  light 
1^  first  as  the  threads  of  the  gossamer^  became 

at  last,  to    one  of  them,  the  iron  of  a  heavy 

fetter. 


CHAPTER  V- 


Cabolike,  the  moment  she  had  been  emanci- 
pated from  thetutorage  of  her  governess  and  mas- 
ters, had  flown  to  her  favourite  pursuits — ^those 
of  reading  and  writing.  In  the  great  library  of 
Hohnesley,  where,  for  the  first  time,  she  was 
permitted  to  range  at  will,  she  found,  each  day, 
new  sources  of  delight.  There  she  spent  much 
of  her  time ;  there  Greorge  Danvers  encountered 
her  one  morning — the  morning  after  his  arrival 
And  from  that  morning  was  dated  the  story  of  a 
fate. 
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That  G^oige  Danvers  was  very  fascinatitig  I 
have  already  told  my  readers;  that  he  was 
derer,  well  read,  witty,  really  a  superior  man 
in  point  of  intellectual  attainments  as  well  as 
natural  gifis,  may  be  inferred  £rom  tiie  ease 
with  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  place  he  held 
on  the  literary  ladder,  and  the  ease  with  which 
lie  retained  it. 

Caroline — so  eager,  so  ardent,  so  enthuaastic, 
utterly  ignorant  of  men  from  actual  observation, 
thrown,  at  the  very  outset  of  life,  into  the 
society  of  one  so  charming — ^believed  this  man, 
ao  specious,  to  be  all  he  appeared,  or  wished  to 
appear,  to  be. 

He  was  taken  with  her  beauty;  he  was 
astonished  by  her  brilliancy  of  conversation  and 
sapexiority  of  intellect ;  he  was  amused  by  her 
enthusiasm ;  he  was  charmed  by  her  unsophis- 
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ticated  freshness  and  strength  of  spirit ;  he  took 
pleasure  in  leading  and  goiding  that  inquiring 
nature  into  the  paths  it  longed  to  penetrate. 
Books  were  then  Caroline's  idols:  he  taught 
her  where  to  read  with  greatest  profit  and  de- 
light— he  read  to  her  aloud;  and  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  saj  no  one  could  read  aloud  as  he 
could  do.  Harder  hearts  than  Caroline's  would 
own  the  magical  power  of  that  voice,  sweeter 
than  music— of  that  intonation,  so  full  of  feel- 
ing, 60  faultlessly  correct ! 

And  Caroline  had  had  a  whole  week  of  this 
while  I  had  been  wasting  time  at  WUmot 
Court,  where  I  had  no  object  in  staying,  and 
where,  I  verily  beUeve,  no  one  wanted  me  to 
stay. 

If  I  had  been  at  Holmesley  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  am  convinced  I  might  have  done  mueb 
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good :  in  the  first  place.  Carry  would  not  have 
been  ferreting  out  old  books  alone  in  the 
library;  in  the  second  place,  such  a  morning 
as  I  have  described,  if  it  occurred  once,  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  occur  again; 
thirdly,  fourthly,  and  fifthly,  I  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find  means  to  make 
George  Danvers  appear  to  Caroline  in  his  true 
colours.  But  when  I  came  it  was  all  too  late. 
She  loved  him  already,  and  anything  I  might 
have  said  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have 
drawn  the  links  closer  than  to  have  had  any 
contrary  effect. 

Once,  when  I  hinted  to  Lady  Desborough 
that  I  thought  a  very  rapid  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  her  friend  and  her  niece, 
she  only  replied, — 

^^  It  win  be  an  excellent  thing  for  Caroline  if 
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she  creates  an  interest  for  herself  in  tiie  nund 
of  George  Panvers,  She  seems  bent  upon  a 
literary  life,  juad  he  coidd  do  much  to  aid  her 
in  her  efforts  ior  distinction---or  at.  least  for 
emolument  George  ciwi  wind  JFr^-rjcowd  hi 

little  finger."    (F was  the  great  publisber 

of  the  d^.) 

And  that  was  all  the  answer  her  ladyslup 
vouchsafed  to  me;  and  this  was  said  so  calmly) 
as  though  there  could  be  no  chance  of  Caro- 
line's becoming  really  attached  to  this  man. 

I  often  think  her  ladyship  was  vafy  obtose 
in  these  sort  of  affairs.     She  never  would  take 

warning,  nor  would  she  ever  believe  ihat  young 
people  she  had  brought  up  could  be  so  silly  as 
to  dwell  upon  their  predilections  ^'  too  deefdy 
for  their  peace.'' 
^*  But^  dear  Jane,  are  you  not  afraid  that 
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Caroline  may  learn  to  like  him  too  well  ?"  said 
I ;  ^'  he  is  very  captivating.  I  should  not  wiah 
to  aee  her  the  wife  of  such  a  person  as  Gteorge 
Danyers,  charming  as  he  may  be." 

^^  His  wife  I  my  dear  John.  What  art  you 
dreaming  of  ?  Why,  Caroline,  properly  brought 
out,  may  make  a  brilliant  match — ahe  is  so 
yery  handsome,  ahe  is  so  young,  bo  clever,  so 
perfect  in  most  things  I  If  she  appear  at  once 
as  a  beauty  and  a  sort  of  Corinne,  all  in 
thorough  ^good  taste'  you  know,  I  think  she 
will  make  quite  a  sensation,  and,  if  she  plays 
her  cards  properly,  may  command  a  far  higher 
alliance  than  she  could  have  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect otherwise." 

''But,  Jane,  suppose  she  becomes  really 
attached  ? — suppose  her  heart  is  engaged  T 

'^  Nonsense,  John  I    Beally  you  mi^e  me 
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quite    croes.      Heart,    engaged  I"      And  her 
ladyship's  tones  were  full  of  contempt 

^^  Why  should  she  be  so  foolish,  John,  as  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?  Now,  what  can  make 
you  imagine  Caroline  likely  to  fall  in  love,  as 
you  call  it,  with  George  Danvers  ?  She  may 
manage  so  much  better  I" 

^^  You  talk,  Jane,  as  though  ^  falling  in  love' 
were  an  act  of  volition.  I  think  you  exfoee 
Caroline  to  great  danger  in  allowing  her  to  be 
so  much  in  the  society  of  this  gi^y  Mend  of 
yours." 

*^  Depend  upon  it,  John,  Caroline  only  en- 
eotirages  him  because  she  knows  he  will  be  of 
use  to  her.  I  feel  convinced  she  is  quite  safe 
in  the  course  she  is  pursuing.  Greorge  Danvers 
is  most  agreeable  as  a  bachelor  guest  in  one's 
house,  and  I  dare  say  has  sufficient  to  support 
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bimself  creditably  in  his  present  position ;  but 
thkt  he  should  dream  of  offering  to  a  girl  of 
Caroline's  expensive  style  of  education  and 
babits,  or  that  any  one  with  her  station  and  ad« 
nmtages  should  think  of  him,  are  things  equally 
unlikely.'' 

I  despaired  of  making  her  ladyship  under- 
stand that  young  people  cannot  always  measure 
the  amount  of  feeling  that  may  be  expended 
▼ith  safety,  and  that  worldly  considerations 
sometimes  fidl  before  the  strength  of  nature. 

Caroline  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  was 
questioning  her  as  to  her  acquaintance  with 
IXmveTs,  and  trying  to  insinuate  carefully  that 
I  did  not  think  him  a  very  desirable  companion 
for  one  so  young  and  unsophisticated  as  herself, 
-^ht  said,  smiling  as  she  spoke, — 
^  You  know  my  wishes,  cousin  John ;  you 
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I  shall  find  no  difficultj  In  doing ;  at  any  rate, 
tbere  is  nothing  I  would  not  try.^ 

^'  Bat  what  has  George  Daavers  to  do  with 
all  these  aapirationB?  We  were  talking  of  him." 

Caroline  blushed  slightly  as  she  replied, 
^  He  knows  them  all,  and  he  has  promised  to 
aid  me.  He  is  my  true  friend.  Pray  believe 
this,  John.  I  am  afraid  you  are  prejudiced 
against  him ;  but,  if  you  knew  him  as  I  know 
Uni,  you  would  like  him  as  much  as  I  do.'' 

^^  And  he  has  promised  to  assbt  you  ?" 

'^Yes:  he  will  instruct  me  in  the  style 
which  will  be  most  suitable  for  me  to  adopt; 
he  win  introduce  me  to  a  publisher,  and  will 
take,  care  that  I  have  justice  done  me.  I  con* 
^der  myself  most  fortunate  in  making  his  ac- 
quaintance, or,  rather  let  me  say,  gaining  his 
Uendahip.'' 
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"  And  pray,  Carry,  are  ^  styles'  adopted  ac- 
cording to  people's  convenience  or  wish  ?  You 
speak  as  though  a  '  style  *  in  writing  was  like  a 
fashion  in  dress— a  voluntary  choice.  I  fimded, 
in  my  ignorance,  that  it  was  a  gift  bestowed— '^ 

"  Genius,"  returned  Caroline,  **is  a  boon 
Heaven-given ;  but  genius  is  not  at  all  a  requi- 
site now-a«days  for  those  who  aim  at  literary 
distinction;  a  moderate  cleverness  may  be— 
and  that  I  think  I  may  venture  to  hope  I  pos- 
sess. But  I  have  a  contempt,"  she  added,  ^'  for 
the  present  state  of  authorship,  and  for  the 
taste  of  the  reading  public.  I  shall  not  have 
to  make  much  effort  to  enable  me  to  compete 
with  the  writers  and  to  please  the  readers. 
The  world  is  a  goodnatured  world,  with  pa- 
tience unlimited,  and  with  most  capacious  jaws 
that  swallow  anything." 
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**  'Well,  Carry,  I  trust  you  may  succeed  in 
afl  jour  wishes  and  efforts ;  and  remember  that 
I  too  have  some  influence  in  the  literary  world. 
Sometimes  apply  to  me,  Caroline ;  I  would  do 
more  to  serve  you  than  this  stranger  is  likely 
to  undertake." 

**  You  are  very  good,  cousin  John,  and  I 
4^»^:"^  you  SLQcerely  for  your  kind  wishes.  I 
wiB  apply  to  you  if  I  ever  want  a  friend." 

How  proudly  Caroline  spoke  I — "  if  I  ever 
jraat  a  firiend  I"    Proud  words  those.  ^ 


Anecdote  Ebmilton's  sobriquet  became  almost 
A  mockery,  for  in  our  lively  household,  where 
tfaere  were  always  so  many  young  voluble 
toDgaes  at  work,  he  literally  never  achieved  an 
entire  anecdote.  Either  he  found  himself  in*- 
^ermpted  by  the  entree  of  some  gay  additions 

TOL.  I.  ^ 
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to  the  ptrtjT)  biinging  with  diem  some  bright 
anginal  ^^  anecdote,"  which  quite  ovexpowend 
hid  prosy  recitals,  or  he  found  his  auditors 
insensibly  melt  away,  until  it  would  have  been 
ignominious  to  have  proceeded,  teUing  storiee 
to  poor  old  Miss  Browne,  who,  bdb^  very 
deaf,  never  manifested  any  objection  to  linger 
listening  on,  or  (and  this  was  the  more  coair 
mon  case)  he  was  never  permitted  to  oommenoe 
anecdotisingy  the  flow  of  words  being  too  great 
to  admit  of  his  edging  in  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

One  morning,  however,  the  only  ecHnpsny 
left  at  home  being  Lady  Desborou^,  myself) 
the  Duchess  of  Brownlow,  and  some  few  other 
gpests,  the  rest  being  all  out  in  various  direc- 
tions, Anecdote  Hamilton  began — 

*^  Lady  Desborough,  that  Cachmere  of  yours 
reminds  mjd  of  an  anecdote—  ^    A  loud  ring 
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^  the  door-bdl  psmoimofid  tbe  aniTal  of  visit- 
flBy  but  he  went  on—- 

^  ]^  will  be  ten  yean  next  Cbristmas  since 
I  WW  walking  with  John  Walter  in  the  streets 
rf — »• 

"  Iffiss  Clapham,  your  ladyship,"  said  Wat«- 
Ubs,  flinging  open  the  door  to  admit  the  kdy 
in  question. 

In  she  came,  her  silk  pelisse  rustling  louder 
Ihm  any  pdisse  I  ever  saw  or  h,eard  rustle 
before— ill  she  came. 

^  My  dear  Lady  Desborough,  how  are  you  ? — 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I — and  you,  dear  Miss 
fifowne, — and  the  duchesiB  also.  What  atreat-I 
--all  one's  friends  at  once.  Mr.  Greville— ah ! 
-Hmd  Mr.  Hamilton  I — ^All  well  ?— I  conclude 
flo,-— looldng  $0  ehanninglyr  She  paused  to 
takebreaUk 

x-2 
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''  How  do  you  do^  Miss  Clapham?'^  said 
eyery  one  at  once,  as  all  rose  to  welcome  the 
chatterbox^  shaking  hands  with  a  most  unufiual 
show  of  cordiality*  Eyeiy  one  was  glad  to  see 
her,  or  rather  to  receive  the  interruption  to  the 
"anecdote.'* 

Imagine  the  general  dismay  when  she  turned 
to  Mr.  Hamilton  with — 

^^  Yon  were  speaking,  I  think,  when  I  entered 
— ^telling  some  delightful  ^  anecdote,'  I  dare  say. 
Pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt  you ;  pray  pro- 
ceed." 

*^  But,  Miss  Clapham,"  said  the  duchess,  ^^  we 
want  to  hear  the  news  from  you:  have  you 
brought  us  no  gossip  ?" 

^^  I  was  telling  Lady  Desborough,"  began 
Hamilton,  speaking  at  the  same  time — ^^  I  was 
telling  Lady  Desborough  an  anecdote  concern- 
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lag  a  Cachmere  shawL  It  will  be  ten  years 
aext  Christmas ** 

^^  A  Cadimere  shawl  I  Ah,  that  is  such  a 
beaaty  jour  kdyship  wears !" 

^  Yea,  and  that  reminded  me  of  the  anec- 
dpte-^ 

**  Beally?  WeU,  pray  teU  it  nsl  I  am 
dying  to  hear  it  But,  Miss  Browne"  (and  here 
she  elevated  her  voice  to  a  considerable  pitchy 
fiyr  the  person  she  addressed  was  as  deaf  as  a 
post),  ''do  you  know  that  your  friend  Mrs,  Simp* 
son  has  lost  that  necklace  die  brought  from 
Paris  in  the  spring? — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  but  your  mention  of  a  shawl  reminded 
me  of  it." 

'^  Dear  me  T  replied  Miss  Browne,  who  had 
jiot  heard  one  word 

^'  Indeed  T*  said  some  one  else. 
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^^  Yesy  and  Bhe  thmbi  it  drc^qped  off  ber 
neck  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera-houee.  Sudi  a 
pitjr  I — ^wasn't  it  ?^  And  she  turned  again  to 
Hamilton,  who  proceeded 

^^  I  was  walking  with  J(^  Walter  in  the 
streets  of-—" 

^  On^  moment,"  interrupted  the  lady.  ^Talk- 
ing of  John  Walter,  do  you  remember  htf 
aster?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  I  do.  And  we  were  sayii^ 
that  day ^ 

<<  Well,  but  I  met  her  last  week  at  Wihnot 
Court,  and  she^told  me  her  husband  had  lost 
a  large  sum  in  some  mining  speculation;  not 
•that  ihey  miss  it.  But  it  was  singular  that  I 
should  have  met  her  so  lately^  and  that  yon 
should  be  talking  of  her  brother  when  I  entered 
now." 
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^  Yeiy  BJftgnlar,  ma'am,^  replied  Hamilton^ 
nther  sulkily,  and  resuaiing:  ^^And  Walter 
said  to  me *^ 

^Oh,  but  I  have  not  quite  finished.  She 
bad  ooj  my  dear  duchess,  the  most  lovetysatinl 
I  caimot  quite  describe  it  to  you — all  colours^ 
and  so  rich!  'My  dear  ereatureP  I  said, 
^where  £d  you  get  that  satib? 

**  *  John  chose  it  for  me  at  Nourtier's,'  she 
replied.  NoW|  Mr.  Hamilton,  inCt  it  very 
angolar  that  we  should  be  speaking  of  her 
brother  then^  and  that  I  should  happen  to  eater 
JQSt  now,  and  find  you  speaking  of  him  here?" 

No  reply. 

^Well,  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  we  not  to  hear 
tbe  remainder  of  that  stoiy  you  were  telling 

Hamilton  resumed.— 
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^^  I  had  told  you,  I  think,  that  we  were 
,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Berlin " 

^'  Talking  of  streets,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clap- 
ham^  ^^  did  you  see  in  the  paper  that  the  mayor 

4 

of  some  town — Chester,  or  Huntingdon,  or  some 
such  place — ^has  prohibited  any  one  iraai 
whiatlmg  in  the  Btreete,  and  mean,  to  fine  those 
who  disobey?  •  Delightftd  ideal  isn't  it?  I 
was  so  amused,  and   so    ghid.     People  wia 

whistle  in  the  streets  everywhere,  and  some- 
times the  noise  is  horrid;  and,  moreoTer, 
frightens  one's  horses.  And,  by  the  by — I 
beg  pardon,  Mr.  Hamilton — by  the  by,  have 
you  heard  that  Mr.  Beeswing's  matdi  with 
Miss  Donaldson  is  all  off?" 

^^  Oh,  no,  that  is  new ;  do  tell  us  I"  frbm 
every  voice  in  the  room  except  poor  Hamilton's. 

^^  And  all  on  account  of  Mr.  Beeswing's 
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getting  into  a  passion  one  day.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
mezttioning  carriages  put  me  in  mind  of  if 

^I  never  mentioned  carriages,  ma'am!" 
said  Hamilton^  who  was  becoming  savage. 

^Horses,  then;  jou  said  something  about 
horses :  that  reminded  me."  Hamilton's  denial 
of  this  assertion  was  drowned  in  the  lady's  con- 
tinaed  flood  of  words.  "  Everything,  you  know, 
was  settled:  the  carriages  ordered,  the  fSsunily 
diamonds  reset,  the  house  taken — ^that  house  in 
Cayendish-square ;  everything  complete,  even 
the  dresses  made ;  and  such  a  trousseau !  the 
most  lovely  handkerchiefs — when  it  all  wept 

offr 

"  But  why  ?  but  why  ? — tell  us  why  ?"  was 
echoed  all  around. 

^  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you,  you  seem  so 
ttixious  to  know.    But  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of 

l3 
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interrapting  Mr.  Hamilton's  dear  aneodotes,  they 
are  00  delightful  alway&u  But  it  was  this :  soxneF- 
ihing  went  wrong  about  a  piece  of  furniture — 
a  mirror^  I  think ;  and  when  it  was  sent  home 
it  did  not  fit  the  space  that  had  been  left  for  it. 
Mr.  Beeswing  and  Miss  Donaldson  and  her  mo- 
ther were  together  in  the  house  at  the  time-* 
she  had  gone  to  choose  where  she  would  have 
some  pictures  hung — and^  when  he  found  out  the 
mistake  about  the  glass,  he  flew  into  a  violent 
passion^  and  flung  his  cane  at  the  mirror^  and  if 
he  did  not  break  it  it  was  not  his  own  fault.  And 
Miss  Donaldson — you  know  what  a  quiet  girl 
she  is — stood  by,  and  never  said  one  word,  and 
watched  through  the  whole  scene — a  very  dis- 
graceful one  they  say ;  and,  directly  she  got 
home,  she  wrote  him  a  note,  telling  him  she 
would  never  marry  him  afler  such  an  exhibi* 
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tion  of  temper ;  and  so^  you  understaiid,  it  was 
ail  DTOKeii  oC 

•*  Well,  I  never  T  and,  "  Dear  me,  haw  very 
oddr  a&d^'^Ofall  thereaaonsr  and,  <<  Who 
would  have  dreamt  of  auch  a  tiimg?"  went  die 
roond  of  the  room. 

^  And  now,  dear  Mr.  Hamilton.  Oht  but  I 
forgot ;  the  best  part  is  to  eome." 

**  Oh,  that's  rights  Mias  Ckpham  I  please  go 
on ;  do  tell  us  alL"    (From  the  duchess,  who 

abominated  the  anecdotes.) 

^^  And,  you  mnst  know.  Beeswing  had  seaot 

her  a  present  of  a  beantifdl  horse — sndiapietty 
creature — and  so  nicely  broken  in — sudi  a 
canter !  and  it  coet  a  great  sum,  I  forget  how 
much — a  hundred  guineas,  or  two  hunched,  I 
am  not  quite  sure;  and,  when  she  had  sent  the 
note  to  break  off  the  engagement,  she  then  re- 
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.turned  him  all  his  presents^  and  thia  h(nrse 
among  the  nmnber,  which  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  he  had  given  her ;  and  when  the  groom 
brought  it  Mr.  Beeswing  waa  informed  of  its 
arrival;  and  when  he  was  told^  he  said,  ^  Very 
well;  let  the  groom  take  it  into  the  yard,  and 
wait  until  I  come :'  and  of  course  the  groom  did 
as  he  was  desired  and  waited;  and  as  he  saw 
Beeswing  enter  the  yard,  and  advance  towards 
him,  he  thought  of  course  he  was  going  to  give 
him  half  a  sovereign  at  the  very  least ;  when, 
lo  and  behold!  he  draws  a  pistol  from  his  pocket 
and  shoots  the  poor  animal  through  the  head. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Even  Hamilton  condescended  to  look  a  little 
interested  in  this  ^'  anecdote,"  while  all  around 
were  heard  exclamations  of — 

**  What  a  wretch!"— 
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'^Wbatamonaterr— 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  ?" — 

"  WeO,  really  !"— 

"OfaUthebratesr— 
wiiile  Miss  Browne,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of 
ammatioii  in  the  &ce8  around  her,  and  con- 
cluded it  to  proceed  from  listening  to  the  recital 
of  some  good  etory,  wound  up  the  remarks  by 
murmuring  — ^^  How  delightful  I — quite  charm* 

ingr 

A  pause  followed  this  spirit-stirring  tale, 
which  enabled  Hamilton  to  begin  again* — 

^'  We  were  walking  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
John  Walter  and  I,  when  we  met  a  Jew  pedler ; 
and  he  sud,  ^  Gentlemen,  do  you  want  a  very 
handsome  shawl  ?'  and  I " 

''May  I  ring  for  my  carriage,  Lady  Desbo- 
rough?    Thank  you,  Mr.  Greville.     Dear  Mr. 
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Hamilton,  how  sorry  I  am  I  must  go ;  but  the 
next  time  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  about  the 
Jew.  Ah  I  but  don't  you  remember  you  told 
us  an  anecdote  about  a  Jew  at  dinner  at  Stan- 
well  one  day  ?^ 

^'  Certainly  not)  madam,"  replied  the  gentle^ 
man,  with  dignity.  ^^  I  have  another  *  anecdote' 
about  a  Jew,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  repeat 
to "" 

^'  Ah,  I  shall  be  so  delighted  I  Another 
time :  now  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare.  But 
you  have  been  so  amusing^  Mr.  Hamilton — you 
always  are:  such  a  charming  companion  I  Grood 
morning — good  morning— good  by,  all — ^pray 
don't  move^  Mr.  Greville — ^Mr.  Hamilton — ^I 
beg — ^really,  Mr.  Grreville,  you  are  too  good — 
adieu,  adieu !" 

These  last  sentences  were  uttered  as  l^ss 
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Cb{>liain  was  leaying  the  drawing-room  and  m 
WtraoBtt  thence  to  the  door,  the  last  words  of 
JI  bdiig  half  lost,  for  she  was  ascending  the 
Kq»  of  the  carriage  at  the  time;  but  the  mnr- 
mared  sounds  only  ceased  when  the  noise  of 
the  moTing  wheels  absorbed  all  other  noises. 

The  moment  die  had  turned  her  back  Mr. 
Hamilton  broke  out. — 

"  Of  all  the  odious  women  I  I  b^  pardon, 
Lady  Desborough ;  perhaps  she  is  a  particular 
hiend  of  yours — perhaps  you  like  her  i  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes.  If  I  was  a  married 
man,  I  would  never  speak  to  my  wife  again  if 

the  visited  that "    (He  stopped,  as  if  no 

qpithet  was  strong  enough.)  ''I  thank  my 
•tan,  I  am  a  single  man.  She  cannot  come  and 
eall  upon  me.  Did  you  ever,  madams"  address-^ 
bg  the  duchess,  ^^  meet  with  such  a  bore  ?    No 
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one  can  speak  but  herselC  She  lets  no  one 
get  a  word  in:  such  a  tongue!  And  then 
her  ^anecdotes'  are  always  so  commonplace 
and  prosy.  Really  quite  dreadfiiL  Such  a 
borer 

^^  I  have  known  greater  bores,  Mr.  Hamil* 
ton,  than  even  poor  Miss  Clapham/'  carelessly 
remarked  the  duchess. 

Hamilton  paced  the  room  for  a  few  moments 
to  regain  his  serenity ;  then,  seating  himself  in 
his  ^^  anecdotising"  attitude,  gave  very  decided 
signs  of  an  intention  of  recommencing,  or  rather 
resuming,  his  persecutions.  But  the  ladies  all 
drew  together j  reminding  me  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
in  a  storm ;  and,  by  entering  into  a  brisk  and 
pauseless  discussion  respecting  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Miss  Donaldson's  case,  contrived  so 
far  to  avert  the  evil  hour,  that  the  '^  anecdote" 
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never  told  until  late  that  eYening,  when  the 
cmste,  who  hi^pened  to  be  dining  at  Hohnea- 
Isfy  waa  inyeigled  into  a  distant  comer  of  the 
nloon,  and  compelled  to  listezL  Beaidee  the 
curate,  that  day  there  were  others  of  the  natives 
at  dinner.  Among  these,  a  fiEunilj  named 
Manly*  He  was  a  req)ectable  sqnire  in  the 
neighbonrhood^  and  a  sworn  ^'  fox-hnnter." 

Truly  he  was  an  odd  character.    He  afforded 

me    more    amusement  than  any  one    among 

the    natives  that    ever    came  to   Holmesley. 

Bom   a  gentleman,  and  moving  in  the  best 

ft 

aociety  of  the  county,  he  yet  had,  &om  con- 
stant association  with  grooms,  huntsmen,  game* 
keepers,  and  that  genus,  acquired  a  great 
rffoghness  of  manner.  His  voice  was  one  of 
tbe  loudest  I  ever  heard,  and  its  tones  in  the 
eentle  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room  were 
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not  much  more  modified  than  when  their  cheery 

notes  would  ring  through  copse  and  covert 

Everir  time  he  opened  his  lips  I  started,  for  I 

thought  the  ocmmiencing  bellow  could  end  in 

nothing  but  the  view  halloo :  never  was  heard 

such  a  noise.    Then  his  figure,— tall,  erect, 

wii^y;  a  fa<!e  with  good  aquiline  features,  bronzed 

to  the  deepest  hues;  straight  hair^  once  jet* 

blacky  tiow  slightly  grizzled ;  gitfments  always 

five  years  at  the  very  least  behind  the  fiuhioxH- 

a  dress-coat  With  long  pointed  tails  descending 

in  the  stifiest,  most  unnatural  way-^fiat  shining 

buttons,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  exactly  like  one  cor 

gardener  wore  every  Sunday.    He  Was  A  ftomy 

figure !    Then  his  phraseology,  his  diaIect-*80 

broad  and  countrified;  his  nianneif,  Sftvouiing 

strongly  of  the  old  regime — so  obsequious  to  the 

kdiesy  so  particular  on  the  score  of  drinkiog 
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lieildtf  and  paying  all  neceaaary  devoirs  in  that 
fiBa  Ab  for  describing  him  with  due' jnstioe) 
that  I  am  afraid  ia  beyond  my  power. 

He  happened  to  be  seated  next  the  dnchess 
St  dinner.  She  always  contrived  this ;  she  was 
fend  of  his  society.  He  amused  her  as  much 
IS  he  did  me ;  and  she  liked  him  for  other 
resflons — ^for  his  good  heart,  his  honest,  honour* 
aUe  nature,  his  kindness  to  all  about  him-^kind* 
neas  that  extended  itself  to  the  meanest  helper  in 
his  stables,  and  to  the  dumb  animals — ^the  beasts 
that  perish  (foxes,  you  know,  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  all  charity) — ^that  ministered  to  his  amuse-' 
ment  I  always  respect  men,  and  believe  them 
to  be  good  fellows,  when  they  are  kind  to  their 
dogs  and  horses;  and  such  was  Manly.  He  was 
nther  deaf,  and  the  duchess  happened  to  be 
phfied  on  his  deaf  idde.    It  added  to  the  entei^ 
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tainment  he  always  caused  us,  that  on  this 
ticular  occasion  he  had  to  twist  his  head  com- 
pletely around  to  bring  his  sharp  ear  in  a  line 
with  her  grace's  lips.  From  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  the  view  presented  on  these  occa- 
sions reminded  one  of  the  story  of  the  ^^  Turned 
Head." 

His  politeness,  which  was,  as  I  have  said, 
TCiy  great,  also  influenced  him  to  lay  down  hia 
knife  and  fork  every  time  he  replied ;  so,  poor 
fellow,  I  began  to  be  afraid  he  would  get  no 
dinner;  when  her  grace,  most  likely  on  pur- 
pose, entered  into  conversation  with  myseli^  and 
left  Manly  time  to  lay  in  a  tolerable  stock  of 
roast  bee£ 

Manly  denominated  all  ladies  as  ^^Mamu" 
He  never  entered  into  the  little  distinctions  of 
title.    Sometimes  he  would  recollect  hinn^]f 
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soffidentlj  to  call  his  hostess  ^^  My  lady ;"  but 
that  was  generally  after  he  had  heard  some 
one  of  the  servants  address  her  in  that  style. 

On  the  day  in  question  he  was  '^manning'' 
U  a  great  rate. — 

^^  Marm,  may  I  have  the  honour  of  a  glass  of 

wineT 

The  duchess's  assent  obtuned,  Mr.  Manly, 
tt  he  raised  his  glass,  bowed  profoundly  to 
her.^**  Your  good  health,  marm.'* 

Then,  turning  to  his  hostess,  ^^  May  I  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  your  very  good  health,  marm? 
and  also  Miss  Desborough's,  marm? — ^absent, 
but  not  forgotten." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Manly— thank  you.^ 

^*  Ah,  my  leddy  I"  (that  was  his  mode  of 
prommciation) — *^ah,  my  leddy!  these  great 
girls  about  one  make  one  look  precious  old :  it 
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fleems  bat  a  little  time,  mann,  tux^  jaa  and  I 
were  footing  it  awaj  together  in  the  Canterbury 
baU-room,  aa  frisky  as  two-year  (dda;  yet  here 
we  are  with  children  taller  than  ourselvee,  and, 
mayhap,  grandchildren  soon*"  (A  very  eeveie 
look  firom  his  wife  accompanied  these  xemailEB, 
but  did  not  check  him.)  ^^  There  *$  mj 
good  lady,  marm,  is  always  saying-*^  Manly, 
why  do  you  talk  about  people's  age  ?*  But  I 
tell  her, — ^^  Where 's  the  use  of  trying  to  be 
young,  when  one's  boys  and  girls  conspire  to 
make  one  so  dd?'  Ah,  marm!  in  the  dajB 
I  speak  of —the  good  old  time»*H>ne  danced 
country-dances,  not  your  new-fimgled  Frendi 
quadrilles  and  waltzes ;  and  many  a  time  hate 
I  watched  your  leddyship  lead  off  to  the  tone 
of  *  Garry  Owen.'" 

^<  That  is  long  ago,  indeed,  Mr*  Manly,"  in- 
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teipoeed  Lady  Deet^OTOugh,  wiUisg  to  intemq^t 
tbis  speech  in  any  way. 

'^Tis  indeed,  my  leddy,  as  yon  eay^  long 
aga  Bat,  manni  yoin  bear  your  yean  nnoom- 
mon  wellj  I  may  say,  marm.'' 

Thtf  seotence  produced  a  hearty  laugh  from 
Sir  Edward;  but  her  Jadyahip  was  too  goodna- 
toied  to  do  anything  but  amile  a  reply. 

I  haven't  a  doubt  that  Mrs.  Manly,  who 
liked  dinb^  at  Hdmealey,  and  meeting  dukes 
and  ducheasea,  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,  bestowed  a  curtain  lecture  upon  her 
hoaband  before  she  allowed  him  to  form  any 
ooonezion  with  Somnus  that  night.  However, 
nothing  checked  him  now. 

<*  Another  of  your  did  partners  was  here  to- 
day, Mr.  Manly,"  said  the  duchess — ^'Miss 
(Dlajdiam*"  Idbnly  laid  down  his  knife  and  forkj 
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twisted  hig  head,  put  hia  hand  behind  his  ear, 
and  awuted  her  grace's  repetition  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

<^Miss    Clapham    was   here    to-day,   Mr. 
Manly.** 

^*  Ah !  the  mark  's  been  out  of  her  teeth  s 
precious  time,  I  should  guess.'' 

^^  An  old  nuisance  I"  muttered  Hamilton, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

^  She  was  twenty  the  same  day  that  I  broke 
my  bay  mare's  knees,  and  that 's  thirty  yesff 
ago  next  week.  I  know  her  age  to  a  day. 
She  has  a  few  years  the  advantage  of  yonr 
leddyship,  or  rather,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  the 
disadvantage.     She  is  the  elder  of  the  twa" 

^^  And  pray,"  demanded  his  hostess,  ^'  how 
do  you  happen  to  be  able  to  chronicle  her  age 
^d  the  bay  mare's  misfortune  so  exactly  ?" 
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*'  Secausej"  replied'  Manlj,  "  she  and  I  were 
tmoonunon  fiiends  in  our  youth,  and  it  hap- 
pcned  we  were  riding  together  one  day  in 
August,  and  she  had  just  been  telling  me  it  was^ 
iier  birthday^  and  that  she  was  twenty  (she 
would  not  mind  telling  her  age  then),  and  I 
had  just  screwed  myself  up  to  the  leap,  when 
my  mare  came  down  upon  her  knees." 

^  Seeing  you.  could  not  conveniently  kneel 
yourself,  the  mare  thought  to  plead  your  cause 
for  you,'*  said  Sir  Edward. 

^  I  grieved  much  for  poor  Bess,  for  she  was 
afavottrite  animal;  and^  as  I  looked  upon  Miss 
dapham  aa  the  origin  of  the  acddent,  I  never 
could  endure  her  after:  but  I  remember  the 
date  perfectly,  and  by  it  I  know  the  leddy's- 
age.'' 
''  And  what  do.  you  mean  by  screwing  your-- 
yoL.  I.  M 
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self  up  to   the  leap>  Manly?"  inquired  Sir 
Edward, 

^^  To  that  which'  at  best  is  but  a  leap  in  the 
dark,"  replied  the  £ox-hunter.  ^^  Matrimony. 
I  meant  to  make  her  an  offer  of  Manly  House, 
with  all  the  covers,  preserves,  &a  &a,  apper- 
taining thereto." 

'^  Poor  Miss  Clapham  I  what  a  less  she  had, 
and  all  owing  to  the  bay  mare?s  naissing  her 
footing." 

**  Poor  girl!"  sighed  Manly,,  laying  down 
bis  knife  and  fork,  and  gazing  with  a  medi- 
tative air  into  his  plate.  "  T  was  very  soiry 
for  her.  I  turned  her  out  in  the  Hohne 
Copse,  but  she  was  never  fit:  for  work  again ; 
and,  as  though  Eate  wqe  against  her,  she  got 
cast  in  a  ditch  and  broke  her  leg  in  her  strag- 
gles to  free  herself^  aqd  I  was  forced  to  have 
her  shot" 
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'^ShotP  mqiured  the  ducbeas,  with  an 
afieted  air  of  horror-^^' shot !  MLsa  Glapham. 

^*  Hiss  Clapham  T  returned  Manly,  with  a 
leok  and  voice  of  great  contempt.  ^'Nol 
Bcflft— poor  BesB  I" 

Un,  Manly  had  not  looked  particvlarly 
pleued  daring  this  convenatipn. — 

^'  Seally,  Mr.  Manly,  how  you  do  run  on. 
Tom  grace  must  not  attend  to  everything  he 
says.  He  makes  a  good  story  out  of  a  very 
Ettle." 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  always  to  listen- 
to  Mr.  Manly,''  replied  her  grace.  ^^His 
anecdotes  affind  me  so  much,  entertainment." 

<^lalking  of  anecdotes,"  said  Hamilton,  '^  did 
jour  grace  hear  the  anecdote  I  w«s  telling  Miss 
BiDwne  this  morning  connected  with  bear— 
hmting  in  Sweden  7^  m  2 
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<<  I  had  that  pleasure,  Mr.  Hanulton,"  re- 
turned the  duchess,  who  had  heard  Bothiag  of 
the  kind. 

Hamilton  looked  rery  black.  I  belieye  be 
knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  she' was  telling  a 
white — ^fib. 

^  And  so,  marm,  tUeysay  Beeswiiig  has  shot 
that  fine  grey  horse  Miss  Donaldson  rode  ?" 

^  Yes,  it  is  a  &ct ;  a  strange  fimqr  ce^ 
fainly." 

^  A7,  you  may  say  that  How  any  man 
could  make  such  a  fool  of  himself.  Shoot  a 
valuable  horse  like  that  because  a  girl  jilted 
him !    It 's  beyond  my  comprehension.'' 

^  lam  a&aid  poor  Anna  Donaldson  must  feel 
for  the  &te  of  her  gallant  grey;  she  was  so 
proud  and  so  fond  of  it." 

^  She  could  not  have  been  veiy  ^fbnd'  of  the 
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donor,''  cried  some  oncj  '^  or  she  would  not  have 
girea  him  up  so  easily.'' 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  her  conduct  at  all,"  re- 
maihA  lady  Desborough :  '^  after  such  a  dis- 
play of  Ttanperx>n  the  part  of  Mr.  Beeswing  she 
could  no  longer^dfeel  anything  but  contempt  for 
liifia.  If  ihere'isone  thing  more  deddedly  ill- 
bred  Aan  another,  it  is  allowing  oneself  to  lose 
one's  temper." 

**  Yes,"  sidd  her  grace ;  "  I  agree  with  you. 
Had  there  been  no  witnesses  to  his  folly,  it 
voold  have  been  a  different  matter;  but  I  un- 
derstand there  were  upholsterers  and  all  sorts 
of  people  in  the  room*^' 

''So  I  understand.  What  a  goose  he  must 
^Te  looked  when  he  received  the  lady's  note— 
'Sir,  you  cannot  behave  properly,  and  I  cannot 
ondertake  to  teach  you  manners  T"     Henry 
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Wentwortli  said  thiB,  and  a  general  laugh  fol- 
lowed the  remark. 

**  And  you,  Miss  Desborough,"  I  heard 
George  Danvers  say,  addressing  Caroline— 
^  if  you  loved  a  man^  who  70a  felt  loved 
7012,  would  you  resign  him  at  the  first  symptom 
ef  a  fiuilty  disposition  he  might  manifest  ?^- 
would  you  expect  perfection  in  any  one  ?" 

And  I  heard  Caroline's  reply. — 

^  No,  Mr.  Danvers ;  loving  once,  I  shall  love 
always;  and,  having  given  my  heart,  I  feel  I 
could  not  witiidraw  it.  The  one  that  I  shoidd 
choose  in  prosperity  I  diould  not  desert  in  ad- 
versity ;  the  one  that  I  should  choose  when  all 
was  sunshine  and  brightness  I  diould  not 
turn  from  when  clouds  or  storms  arose,  even 
though  his  own  fault  or  weakness  wrought  the 
eviL'^ 
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^  Just  like  you,  MLbs  Desborongh  T  I 
heard  that  mmdious  voice  r^^ply.  ^^  Just  like 
70a I—generous,  noble,  truly  good;  yours  the 
true  charity— HSflring  for  othefs,  thinking  not  of 
ztseH" 

And,  ohi  how  grieved  was  I  to  see  the 
earnest,  eacmest  glances  that  passed  firom  eye 
to  qre,  speaking  more  plainly  than  words 
conld  do,  telling  sudi  a  tale. 

''  She  must  be  precious  glad^  mann,  that  she 
has  got  rid  of  him  since  tliis  affidr,  for  the  man 
that  could  shoot  suoih  a  boise  would  not  think 
much  of  treating  his  wife  in  a  mnilar  style  if 
the &ncy  took  him.  Where 's  the  diflerence? 
I  woiddn't  be  that  man's  wife  if  I  were  a 
woman.'' 

Something  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Manly's  being 
a  woman  made  the  duchess  laugh  very  heartily. 
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*'  Manly,  don't  you  long  for  winter  ?"  in- 
quired Sir  Edward. 

<^  I  shall  be  content  when  the  first  September 
comeSj  Sir  Edward.  I  confess  I  do  count  the 
hours.  Miss  Desborough,  marm,  I  hope  you 
will  join  us  sometimes  in  the  field  P** 

^'  Perhaps  I  shall  accompany  my  uncle  or 
TVlIliam  to  cover  occanonally ;  further  than  that 
I  cannot  promise,''  answered  Caroline.  ^^  Mary 
is  the  great  rider." 

By  Mary  she  meant  Mary  Norton,  who  was 
indeed  a  good  rider,  sitting  her  bay  Arabian 
with  the  perfection  of  graceM  horsewamansh^* 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  inquired  Henry 
Wentworth,  '^  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  new 
sporting  novel? — ^The  Cheltenham  Steeple- 
chase' is  the  title,  I  think." 

'*  Why,  it  was  reviewed  in  my  journal  very 
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krcfatMjj   bat   I   thought   it   great    traah 

myselE" 

^  Aid  ifl  that  the  way  you  do  business,  my 
good  fellow  r  laughed  Wentworth. 

'^  The  author  is  a  Mend  of  Norwood's,  and 
Norwood  asked  xne  to  admit  a  &vourable  review, 
^  of  course  I  assented  s  but,  if  the  spedmens 
extracted  into  my  journal  are  the  best  parts  of 
tiie  book,  they  do  not  say  much  for  ihe  rest  I 
never  read  the.  work,  or  saw  any  of  it  save  those 
«me  eztEacts." 

We  were  all  amused  at  this  honest  oonfessian 
of  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

^^  Then,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  asked  the  sweet 
tones  of  Caroline, ''  if  we  all  turn  authors,  will 
you  review  us  all  &vourably  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  indeed.  Miss  Desborough.  I 
will  myself  review  you,  when  you  write," 

m3 
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*'  I  certaiiily  did  not  admire  tfaoee  extracts, 

Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  Wentworth;   ^^in  £tety 

I  bave  read  the  novels  and  conoder  it  veiy 
poor." 

^^  Obecdete  stang,"  pronounced  the  oracolar 
editor,  ^^  with  muoh  vulgarity,  unredeemed  by 
wit,  whioh  can  cover  such  a  muititade  of  fdns." 

'^  So  it  Btmck  me^  Lawrence ;  yet,  as  I  saw 
it  praised  in  your  '  Beview,'  I  fancied  it  must 
be  clever,  and  I  tried  hard  to  think  so  too;  but 
I  cannot  endure  those  long  conversations  car- 
ried on  between  grooms  and  stable-boys,  the 
whole  point  of  which  consists  in  leaving  otxt  or 
putting  in  the  A,  and  in  substituting  v  for  w. 
Pray  who  wrote  the  review  ?" 

"  I  believe  the  author  himself,"  answered 
LaMrrence. 

This  caused  considerable  merriment 
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''  Fhi7,Lawi6nce,  do  you  ever  write  crilaqueB 
yomelfr 

^  Kot  that  style  ot  critique^'* 

^Ko,  ifideed^"  aud  Bnmton,  who  had 
flcaiedy  spdcen  dunnf^  the  late  discussion — 
no:  those  who  wish  to  judge  of  Mr.  Law- 
iCBce's  style   must  aot  read  die   fiivouraUb 

critidgms." 

^  I  am  sure,  Brunton,  you  speak  feelingly ; 
now  tell  me,  there 's  a  good  fellow,  did  I  ever 
cat  up  anything  of  yours  ?" 

^ Yes,  that  you  did;  and  that  also  in  the  last 
number." 

"  You  cannot  mean  ^  lone' ?  ** 

^^  Yes,"  growled  Brunton,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  ^  I  do  mean  *  lone.' " 

"  My  dear  fellow  I  why  did  you  not  let  me 
iiMm  you  wrote  tiiat  hook?" 
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^^And  in  return,  may  I  ask,  how  did  it 
happen  you  did  not  know  my  style  P" 

^^And  so,  Bnmton/  interposed  DanTeiBy 
^^  you  have  been  publishing  anoQymously  P" 

^^  I  have  for  once,  just  for  a  freak." 

^^  And  a  very  foolish  &eak  it  is  for  a  tried 
author  to  indulge  in,"  said  Lawrence,  ^^aad 
seldom,*  if  ever,  succeeds.  The  public  believes 
a  book  to  be  good  if  ushered  in  with  an  esta- 
blished name  upon  its  title-page.  People  are 
prepared  to  like  before  th^y  read;  but  an  un- 
tried author  is  always  open  to  much  malicious 
criticism:  darts,  that  fall  pointless  from  the 
rhinoceros-hide  of  a  favourite  writer,  pieice 
&tally  a  struggling  reputation.  Moreover,  an 
author,  by  a  freak  such  as  yours,  always  loses 
some  friends ;  those  with  whom  he  is  a  favourite 
are  those  who  are  alwitys  most  bitter  (igainst 
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Imaeiiineoff. ;  and  then,  when  die  cheat  is  dis- 
eoYered,  how  *  sold'  people  are  when  they  find 
they  have  been  lashing  away  at  their  friend  so- 
«id-80,  instead  of  at  some  imitating  interloper : 
they  ever  afterwards  feel  a  little  sore  at  having 
nunifested  such  a  want  of  discrimination,  and  a 
fittle  angry  at  the  cause  of  the  soreness.    My 
^  Brunton,  pray  believe  I  would  not  have  ad- 
Bitted  a  line  against  you  had  I  only  known.   Let 
me  know  the  next  time,  and  111  make  up  for 
it    Bat  you  were  asking,  Wentworth,  what  I 
generally  do  myself  in  the  joumaL     I  will  tell 
you.  When  you  read  a  long  elaborate  critidsm 
vpon  some  ^  sterling  work,'  as  such  books  are 
oaUed,  careful  memoirs  of  some  really  great 
man,  historical  or  scientific  works — ^a  long  ela- 
borate criticism,  which  cavils  at  phrases,  exidts 
ever  defects  of  style,  boggles  at  words,  detects 
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with  lynx-eyed  keeness,  and  trimn{^  in  de^ 
tecting,  the  slightest  dereliction  from  gramma* 
tical  precision,  sneers  at  warmth  of  opinion,  cea- 
snres  de  hon  eceur  where  censure  is  doe, 
^^  damns  with  faint  praise'  whi^re  praise  cannot 
be  withheld,  meets  with  biting  sarcasms  the 
early  affectations  of  genius  running  riot  throi^ 
exuberance  of  fancyi  finds  fault,  in  fine,  wheie 
and  when  it  can, — that  artide,  Wentworth,  wifi 
most  likely  be  by  your  humble  servant." 

^^  My  dear  Lawrence,  you  make  a  great  ogre 
of  yourself  by  your  own  account.'' 

*^  It  is  my  style,  Wentworth,  and  I  cannot 
help  it.  Perhaps,  Miss  Desborough,  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  will  bo  not  to  review  your  weak 

4 

when  it  comes  out." 

^^  Why,  you  speak  as  though  Caioline  wasos 
the  eve  of  authorship.    Caroline, v 1. 4a&*t  be* 
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^^  ever  wrote  a  line.     Tdl  the  truth; 
«*fe  you  ever  done  soT 
CSaioIme  laoghed* 
^' Yes;  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  I  wrote 


EVenck  exercises. 


w 


'^  What  a  Jesuitical  answer !    However,  don't 
UnaL    m  not  9sk  you  to  confess  all  your 


ana." 


^I  am  father  confessor,  am  I  not,  Miss 
Desborough,"  mnrmured  the  soft  voice  of 
George  Danvers,  *'  to  all  misdemeanors  of  that 
nature?'* 

Caroline's  reply  was  only  a  smile-^^so  sweet 
a  smile! 

I  was  still  watching  its  departing  light,  when 

Lady  Desborough  made  a  little  bow  to  the 
dnefaess,  who  made  a  little  bow  in  return^  and 
the  ladies  rose  to  retire. 
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Manly  charged  his  glass  in  all  haste  as  lie 
perceived  the  movement,  and  gave  the  toast, 
^^  The  Ladies  I"  in  a  cheerfiil^sort  of  roar,  that 
made  them  all  start  as  they  rose  from  their 
seats.  However,  they  smiled  their  thanks  to 
the  gallant  squire,  who,  as  he  lifted  her  grace's 
glove  from  the  floor  and  presented  it  to  her, 
said — 

«' Going  so  soon,  marm?  always  sorry  to  see 
the  ladies  quit  the  <  field.  Soon  be  after  yoU| 
marm ;  some  of  the  young  'uns  I  see  already 
on  the  scent"  (alluding  to  William  and  another 
who  happened  to  be  standing  gazing  after  the 
retreating  band  of  feminines).  Then,  as  the  last 
petticoat  disappeared,  he  flung  himself  back  in 
his  chair. 

^^  Now,  my  bpys,  bumpers  round  I  And  will 
no  one  give  us  a  song  ?" 
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Thifi  latter  request  was  not  complied  with, 
but,  nevertheless^  we  had  a  jolly  half-hour,  for 
the  squire  was  in  an  amusing  vein,  and  enter- 
tuned  us  with  Tarious  accounts  of  ^^  capital 
fields,"  ^'  glorious  runs,"  ^'splendid  bursts,"  and 
80  forth,  until  one  by  one  his  auditory  had  all 
&ded  away. 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  ISldry 
Norton  was  singing  to  the  harp ;  Caroline  and 
George  Danyers  were  playing  at  chess ;  Wil- 
liam, poor  William  Desborough,  looking,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  almost  unhappy,  was 
gazing  at  thie  couple  with  a  look  that  showed 
that  he  too  had  become  enlightened  as  to  the 
•tate  of  feeling  existing,  or  soon  to  exist,  be- 
tween them,  and  showed  also  how  deeply  this 
enlightenment  was  likely  to  affect  his  peace. 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  dreary  winter  months  were  passed  in 
all  sorts  of  savage  amusements,  such  as  *^  kill- 
ing poor  innocent  dicky-birds''  and  ^'  hosting 
sweet  little  hares  and  foxes"  (I  quote  Faiuiy 
Bandom);  and  we  were  soon  afterwards  all 
safely  and  soundly  housed  in  the  mansion  in 
May  Fair,  with  our  four  beauties  assemble 
therein, — Julia,  and  Fanny  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  their  second  season,  Mary  and  my 
Caroline  on  the  more  important  threshold  of 
•  their  first  entrance  into  life. 
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The  party  we  left  last  stumner  at  Holmesley 
soon  dispersed,  one  m  one  direction,  another 
m  another.  George  Daavers  went  at  last  (I 
hid  begun  to  think  he  never  would  go;  he 
stayed  a  month),  and  Cardine  was  onoe  more 
left  to  my  guidance. 

Bat,  oh,  how  changed  was  ixhe !  how  changed 
m  all  I  A  year  in  age  was  added  to  her  appear- 
ance, many  to  her  heart  and  mind.  She  loved 
Geoige  Danvers ;  and,  beneath  the  influence  of 
that  early  passion,  her  nature,  with  her  affec- 
tions and  her  hopes  of  happiness,  expanded  to 
their  fiill  extent;  and,  their  destinies  fulfilled, 
diey  withered  for  evermore. 

He  deceived  her ;  but  peihaps  he  knew  not 
aD  the  wrong  he  wrought.  Selfish,  cold,  calcu- 
lating himself,  he  estimated  not  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  feelings  that  he  might  arouse 
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in  others ;  least  of  all  in  that  burning  heart 
whose  pride  could  keep  it  silent,  even  while  ita 
agony  struck  at  the  very  springs  of  life. 

One  thing  I  do  believe;  if  ever  George  Dan- 
▼ers  loved,  he  loved  Caroline ;  and  at  first  I  be- 
lieve his  passion  for  her  was  so  great  that  he  woidd 
•have  mamed  her  had  their  union  made  them, 
•from  the  moment  of  its  completion,  beggars  and 
!  outcasts.    I:  bdieve  that,  under  the  influence  of 
this  love,  he,  during  their  early  acquaintan^ 
•used  every  art  to  make  himself  beloved  in  re- 
turn, and  declared  his  intentions — ^rather  his 

.hopes  and  wishes — in  every  way  that  he  oonld) 
without  actually  entering  upon  a  .proposal  to 
her,  which,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  their  intimacy, 
would  have  appeared  a.  preposterous  act  to  Lady 
Desborough,  and  even  to  Caroline  herself* 

ft 

Then  I  believe  that,  ere  the  time  came. that 
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would  render  such  an  act  leas  preposterous,  his 
TOWS  had  altered  altogether.  His  love  for  her 
remained,  but  his  usual  selfishness  and  worldly- 
mindednesB  had  returned  to  show  hhfi  the  folly 
of  wedding  a  portionless  girl;  and  he  re- 
Imqniahed  his  design^  perhaps  with  some  strug- 
gles with  his  loTe — certainly  without  one 
thought  of  all  the  sorrow  he  had  created  for  the 
one  only  being  he  ever  loved.  For  Caro- 
fine  believed^  trusted,  loved  him  with  a  tenfold 
depth  of  passion — ^with  a  devotedness  that  he 
could  never  feeL 

Caroline  had  no  confidant  then ;,  all  she  felt, 
snd  hoped,  and  suffered,  she  hid  in  her  own 
heart;  but,  since^  she  has  told  me  all,  and, 
gentle  reader,  aQ  that  she  told  me  I  am  npw 
telling  you. 

A^  first,  beneath  the  infatuation  of  this  p^- 
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Bion  for  the  moBt  perfect  creature  he  had  ever 
met,  all  those  pradent  and  oautioiia  considen- 
tions  which  had  been  his  rules  throughout  life 
vanished  like  snow  before  sunshine ;  and,  Iob^ 
ing  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  Caroline  as  his 
wife,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  meaiDs  of 
gaining  her. 

Eyery  word  he  said,  eveiy  look,  betrayed  hii 
hopes;  and  Caroline,  believing  all  would  be 
steadfiist  as  it  was  manifest,  dreading  not 
change,  gave  in  return  the  whole  affection  of 
her  most  intense  and  steadfast  nature. 

That  month  of  close  companionship— that 
month  at  Holmesley — spent  in  that  dim,  ddr 
fashioned  library,  in  those  picturesque  halk, 
those  wide  saloons,  made  beautiful  by  all  that 
is  most  precious  in  art — ^those  saloons,  full  of 
costiy  pictures,  statues,  memorials  of  brighter 
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OQQirtzies  and  ens^  tune-hallowed  associations— 
q>ent  in  wandering  amid  those  sweeping  glades, 
tfaose  verdant,  sununer-clad  pastures,  those  gay 
gaideod,  those  ^^  close-pleached'^  shmbberries — 
tkt  happy  month !  How  strange  that  those 
tiiirty  days  should  have  had  the  power  to  poison 
with  their  remembrance  the  many  future  yean 
of  a  long  and  prosperous  life  I 

Ere  the  first  week  was  over,  George  Dan- 
vers's  views  were  altered ;  he  saw  that  CAioline 
would  have  accepted  him,  and,  thinking  sen- 
ooflly  upon  the  matter,  he  felt  that,  he  could 
not  *^  sacrifice  himself  to  a  girl,  however 
charming,  without  money;  one,  moreover, 
bnnoght  up  amid  all  the  hizmies  that  mouey 
ooold  procure. 

Hie  visions  of  domestic  happiness  —  the 
fiist  he  had  ever  entertained — became  over- 
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powered  bjr  the  retamiiig  foroe  of  his  old 
habits  of  caleuktioB  and  selfish  caiefidness ; 
and  then,  with  him,  affection,  pa«don,  all 
natural  feelings,  were  very  much  imd^  the 
control  of  tiiis  calculation  and  carefulness. 
So  he  surmounted  the  new  feelings  bom 
within  his  heart,  and  only  smiled  while  medi- 
tating on  the  gone-by  dream — at  the  idea  of 
his  eyer  having  entertained'  such  romantic 
notions. 

He  had  certainly  entertained  anoth^  notion, 
not  quite  so  romantic — that  Fanny  Sandom 
would  do  yery  well  for  him,  or  rather  Fanny's 
rery  handsome  fortune;  and  he  certainly  laid 
dege  to  her,  as  I  have  already  shown.  But 
he  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  the  small  chsnce 
he  had  there,  and  he  prudently  gave  up  the 
attempt  at  pleaong  Fanny.    His  love  for  Ca- 
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toSne — ^the  love  that  yet  remained — still  kept 
Inm  entirely  her  devoted  admirer;   and  he,  a 
heartleeB  man  of  the  world,  began  to  calculate 
upon  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  him 
from  her  continued  affection.     She  would  be 
sore   to  many;    doubtiess  she  would  marry 
wdL      Her  house,  her  establishment,  her  din- 
nets — these  would  suit  him  admirably,  for  they 
?reie  certain  to  be  quite  in  ^^  his  style."    Nay, 
the  sensual  Danvers  perchance  went  further, 
and  thought  of  my  dear  Caroline  as  the  partner 
of  one   of  those   cold-blooded  Uaisons  which 
men   of  his  stamp  contrive  shall  always  be 
maintained  between  themselves  and  a  woman 
whose  houses,  establishments,  and  dinners  are 
just  what  they  "  ought  to  be.** 

Caroline   confided  to  him   all   her  hopes, 
dreama,    and  asjnrations-^her  longings   aft^ 

VOJL.  L  ^ 
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independence  acquired  bj  her  own  exertioiiB— 
her  proud  reliance  on  her  own  powers. 

He  heard,  and  i^proyed,  and  offered  her  all 
assistance.  He  engaged  her  to  keep  np  a  (xx^ 
respondence  with  him,  to  wldch  she  acceded 
with  a  flutter  of  delight.  ^^  When  we  meet 
again,  Caroling"  he  said,  *^  it  will  be,  I  trat, 
to  part  no  more.''  But  that  was  said  befoiele 
had  quite  resolved  that  such  a  marriage  w^ 
never  do  for  him. 

And  those  words,  that  implied  so  much,  were 
dwelt  upon,  remembered,  recurred  to— accepted 
as  the  pledge  of  an  honest  passion.  And  oflem 
often,  when  the  truth  became  apparent  to 
her,  did  these  words  recur  to  her  own  donbtbg 
yet  hoping  heart,  as  assurances  that  all  wa« 
yet  to  end  well-r-that  he  would  yet  return  to 
Iceep  his  fiiith,  to  redeem  Ihis  pledge, 
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Ihe  daj  he  left  Holmealey  I  remember  welL 
I  watched  for  Caroline,  but  ahe  appeared  not, 
to  wish  him  farewell ;  nor  did  he,  aa  he  shook 
bands  with  the  assembled  group,  seem  to  per* 
oeiye  her  absence.  Their  adieus  were  doubt-* 
leas  o?er ;  and  Caroline,  at  that  moment^  per- 
cfaance  was  weeping,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room,  her  first  bitter  tears. 

From  that  day  she  was  a  changed  girl,  as  I 
ba?e  said.  Her  whole  soul  seemed  concentrated 
upon  his  memory  and  upon  her  own  hopes  in 
life.  She  read  and  wrote  incessantly.  And 
though  we  were  wont  to  try  and  wile  her  from 
her  occupations,  it  was  without  avail ;  she 
seemed  to  set  herself  a  task,  and  then  no  en-* 
treaties,  no  coaxing,  no  quizzing,  could  move 
her  from  her  little  desk. 

Sbe  began  to  write  in  earnest  that  she  might 

^2 
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please  her  lover;  she  ended  by  writing  that  she 
might  triumph  over  the  perfidy  that  she  per* 
ceived  too  late. 

Their  letten! — he  could  write  a  beautiful 
letter;  bo  could  she.  She  long  kept  his,  as  I 
know  that  he  did  hers,  though  from  a  different 
motive  r  his  fed  her  love — hers  flattered  his 
vanity.  They  came,  at  first,  very  often,  those 
letters  of  his.  I  knew  the  handwriting,  and  I 
hated  it,  and  would  have  as  soon  placed  a  sez^ 
pent  in  the  hand  of  my  Caroline  as  one  of 
those  missives.  Sir  Edward  often  deputed  me 
to  open  the  letter- bag;  and  how  often  have  I 
been  the  unwilling  instrument  of  her  receiving 
them  I 

But  their  number  declined;  and  then  I 
wished  it  otherwise.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  feverish  expectation,  more  fear  than  hope-^r 
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erpectation  whose  diBappointment  was  such  an 
sgonj-rbnm  within  the  eyes  of  Caroline;  I 
could  not  bear  to  mark  her  misery ;  and,  alas ! 
I  could  not  make  her  happy. 

Their  nmnber  declined,  then  almost  wholly 
ceased.  Yes ;  within  five  months  of  that  me^ 
Geoige  Danvers  had  forgotten  her,  or  remem- 
bered her  but  as  one  of  the  thousand  that  had 
pleased  for  a  day  and  been  in  a  day  forgotten. 

He  had  too  much  r^ard  for  ^'appearances" 
to  drop  totally  a  correspondence  that  had  be^n 
so  very  brisk  a  one :  so  now  and  then  a  letter 
came,  I  bdieve  as  friendly  in  its  tone  as  ever, 
^  replete  with  offers  of  service — which  were 
indeed  but  offers^  for  Creorge,  except  where 
He  could  reap  some  benefit  in  return,  was  not 
remarkable  for  practical  friendship. 

Caroline,  too  proud  to  comphun,  grew  pale 
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beneath  the  suBpense,  the  dread,  the  painfiil 
conviction,  that  came — elowly  came,  but  came 
at  last — ^the  conviction  that  she  was  deserted 
where  she  thought  her  hope  so  sure.  But  she, 
suffering  deeply,  todc  her  own  resolution— and 
kept  it. 

William  Desborough  had  left  Holmesley  at 
the  same  time  with  Greoige  Danvers,  and, 
therefore,  though  he  had  watched  the  inti- 
macy between  the  two,  he  had  not  remarked 
that  I  have  been  describings  all  the  long  after- 
time;  this,  thatcaused  me  so  much  anxiety,  he 
was  spared. 


Now  the  party  are  again  in  May  Fur. 
William  has  returned  to  join  his  family  for  tlie 
summer— Caroline  and  Mary  have  just  been  pre- 
tia  is  looking  rather  pale  and  thought^ 
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fui — ^Fftiiny  is  as  merry  as  eTer-— and  joimg 
MuiTay  is  begijiiuiig  to  hover  again  alx>utihe  fa^ 
and  cruel  attraction  of  the  preceding  season* 

Certainly,  the  two  beauties  now  ^^  coming 
out"'  were  very  superior  in  point  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  two  beauties  that  ^^  came  out"  last 
year.    Julia  and  Fanny,  though  very  pretty, 

■ 

yet  seldom  entered  a  room  where  they  were  not 
equalled,  often  surpassed,  by  many ;  but  Caro* 
line  and  Mary  were  both  supremely  lovely^ 
!&«»•  rivals  were  few  indeed  I  suppose  I  had 
better  describe  them  both,  as  I  have  already 
done  Julia  and  Fanny ;  and  I  will  begin  with 
Caroline. 

Caroline  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  with  the  most  perfect  figure  I  ever 
beheld,  the  roundest  and  most  taper  limbs. 
She  was  not,  in  reality,  perhapa,  taller  than 
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Fanny^  but  she  appeared  to  be  so ;  so  well  was 
the  small  head  set  upon  the  little  graceftd  neck, 
so  proudly  was  the  slender  form  borne  ever  at 
its  full  height 

Although  completely  English,  in  all  things 
save  in  birthplace,  yet  I  never  looked  at  Caro- 
line without  bemg  reminded  of  that  place 
of  birth.  One  might  have  fancied  those 
supple  limbs,  those  delicate  wrists  and  ankles^ 
those  tiny  Teet,  to  take  their  properties  from 
Hindoo  parentage ;  and  perhaps  the  fall  dark 
eye,  with  its  long  sweeping  lashes,  &¥0ured  a 
little  the  same  idle  notion ;  but  so  far  the  idea 
went,  and  no  further, — all  else  was  EnglisK 
The  profile,  riyaliag  in  purity  the  outline  of 
the  Grecian;  the  soft  complexion,  not  daz- 
zlingly  fair,  yet  so  richly  contrasted  by,  while 
blended  with,  the  tints  of  rose  upon  the  cheek ; 
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the  broad  magnificent  brow,  glorious  with  the 
light  of  an  unsurpassed  intellect ;  the  crimson 
lips,  the  smile,  the  glance  so  replete  with  in- 
telligence ;  and  last,  the  nameless  expression, 
which,  after  all  I  have  described,  was  yet  the 
chief  charm  of  alL 

With  Caroline  expression  was  the  greatest, 
with  Mary  it  was  the  least  beauty.  Mary  was 
one  of  those  tall  splendid-looking  beings  who 
everywhere  excite  admiration — a  perfect  blonde, 
queenlike  in  mien,  gait,  air,  and  shape,  with 
the  most  brilliant  complexion  I  ever  beheld, 
the  loveliest  blue  eyes,  the  most  profuse  and 
brightest  hair. 

Made  upon  rather  a  large  scale,  her  propor- 
tions were  almost  as  synmietrical  as  those  of 
Caroline,  and    in    saying  this  I  give    them 

high  praise.    Her  features  were  as  r^ularly 
perfect.  n  3 
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But  Mary,  though  more  strikingy  perhaps, 
at  first,  was  nolhing  to  Caroline  in  the  long  run 
—Caroline,  whose  varying  expression,  chan^ng 
tints,  whose  every  smile,  every  sigh,  every  look, 
of  sadness  and  of  joy,  was  in  itself  a  new  shape 
of  beauty. 

During  the  winter  months,  while  Caroline 
and  the  rest  of  the  home  party  had  been  quiet 
at  Holmesley,  she  had^  as  I  have  said^  written 
continually.  Just  before  we  left  Holmesley, 
where  I  had  sojourned  for  most  of  the  time, 
she  confided  to  me  that  she  had  completed  a 
work — a  novel,  in  three  volumes,  of  course ; 
and  she  asked  me  to  aid  her  in  the  course  she 
must  pursue  as  regarded  its  publication. 

"  But,  Caroline,'*  I  said,  "  I  thought  that  Mr, 
Danvers  had  undertaken  to  assist  you  in  every 
posdible  way?"  I  looked  hard  at  her  as  I 
spoke. 
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Sie  coloured  slightly. 

^  I  liave  rather  dropped  my  correBpondence 
with  him  of  kte,  and  he  is  eo  much  engaged;  I 
had  rather  not,  if  I  could  do  without,  apply  to 
hhn.'' 

Poor  Caroline  I  I  pitied  her.  I  saw  her  own 
rich  blood  fthaming  in  those  varying  oheeke  the 
poor  eyaaion  of  her  words*-*the  yes,  the  false- 
hood. 

^^  Sorely,  dear  Caroline,  Mr.  Duiyers's  en- 

gagementa  will  all  be  put  aside  when  the  ques- 
tion  ia  his  being  able  to  serve  you ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  Had  you  not  better  apply  to 
?  we  know  he  will  be  so  ready  to  do  all  he 

I  confess  it  was  cruel  in  me  to  speak  thus, 
but  I  felt  a  little  bitterness  at  the  time.  I  waa 
sorry  aa  soon  as  I  had  spoken.    She  turned  her 
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eyes  on  mine,  with  an  anzionsdifitreaaedBort  of 

look. 

^'  Did  you  not  tell  me,  cousin  John,  that  you 
would  always  be  my  friend  ?"  and  she  laid  her 

hand  upon  my  arm. 

Caroline  knew  her  power  over  '^  cousin 
John.'*   I  stooped  my  lips  to  her  hand-^ 

^^My  dearest  Caroline,  in  everything,  in 
anything,  only  command  me." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  forward  her 
MS.  to  the  publisher  Fumbel,  whom  I  knew 
well,  indeed^  who  happened  to  be  under  obli- 
gations to  me ;  and  accordingly  so  I  did^  and 
received  in  reply  a  very  civil  note  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  papers,  and  promising 
that  judgment  should  be  pronounced  upon 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Caroline  showed  little  of  the  anxiety^  the 
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feyeiiah  aimety,  which  torments  most  young 
anthora.  She  was  so  confident  in  the  accept- 
ance and  sabsequent  success  of  her  work,  that 
she  immediately  commenced  another  in  asimilar 
style,  in  order  that  she  might  be  prepared  to 
foDow  up  the  blow.  I  read  much  of  her  MSi ; 
the  rest  she  read  to  me.  It  was  certainly  very 
derer,  but  I  had  expected  something  even 
better  from  Caroline — something  deeper,  more 
full  of  soul,  of  the  rich  poetry  of  soul;  I 
thought  she  would  have  gone  more  beneath  the 
varSace* 

*^  Caroline,  this  is  excellent;  but  I  thought 
you  coald  do  even  better." 

'^  And  so  I  can ;  but  this  will  answer  my 
poipoee.  I  write  not  for  fame,  save  such  as 
win  ensure  me  a  ready  sale  for  all  I  may  at- 
tempt in*  future.    You  see  how  matter-of-fact  I 
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am;  but  it  is  so  indeed.  .This  lM>ok  will  make 
a  sensation ;  it  will  jnst  suit  the  public  taste. 
I  baye  looked  around  for  a  gap  at  whick  to 
enter,  and  I  fimcy  I  have  just  hit  upon  the 
right  path.  Once^  cousin  Johut  I  cazed  for 
fame,  and  I  would  rather  have  written  the 
smallest  yolume,  and  felt  that  it  was  worthy  ci 
me,  than  haye  poured  out  hundreds  of  inferior 
books  and  haye  receiyed  thousands  for  each 
of  them.  But  now  my  yiews  axe  changed; 
I  write  only  for  emolument.  There  wsb 
no  occasion  to  strain  my  powers  or  waste 
my  time;  a  little  yery  slight  trouble  bas 
produced  that  book,  and  you  will  see  it  will 
answer." 

*'  Well,  Caroline,  I  dare  say  you  are  i^; 
but  here  you  are,  ^  coming  out ;'  and  I  have  an 
idea  that,  before  your  first  season  is  over,  yoo 
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win  have  other  thmga  to  think  about  than 
wnting  novelfl." 
She  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly  upon  mine,  and 

she  became  white  as  marble  as  she  answered, — 
<<  I  shall  not  marry,  oonsin  John." 
'^Did    I    say    anything    about    marrying, 
Carryr 
^  No^  but  I  knew  what  you  alluded  to.^ 
'^  And,  Caroline,  you  to  say  you  will  never 
many — you  at  nineteen  I" 

She  was  evidently  not  willing  to  pursue  the 
discussion.  She  smiled,  and  said  only, — 
^^  Well,  there  is  time  enough ;  we  shall  see." 
As  Caroline  expected,  her  book  was  taken  by 
the  publisher,  who,  screw  as  he  was,  tried  hard 
to  get  it  for  nothing ;  but  I  was  determined  it 
should  not  be  so.  I  battled  for  Carry,  who 
knwe  nothing  of  this  part  of  the  affidr  until  it 
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was  over ;  and,  resisting  all  the  attempts  to 
persuade  me  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  half- 
profit  system  (which  is  no  profit  at  all  to  the 
author),  I  contrived  to  obtain  for  her  a  sum  of 
money,  certainly  not  a  very  large  one,  but  still 
very*  fair  for  an  untried  writer  to  receive.  I 
brought  Caroline  the  labourer's  hire. 

^^  Here,  Carry ;  this  will  buy  you  such  s 
pretty  suit  of  pearls." 

She  took  it  from  my  hand,  smiling  faiatly* 
She  turned  to  her  little  desk,  and,  placing  it 
apart,  locked  it  safely  in  a  secret  drawer. 

*^  I  thank  you,  cousin  John.  This  'is  the 
commencement  of  my  independence." 


GHAPTER  Vn. 


A  9SW  days  afliet  Mary'e  presentation  the 
eccentric  liady  Norton  arrived  unexpectedly  in 
May  Fair.  Lady  Desborongli,  who  reaHy 
liked  her  brother's  widow,  welcomed  her  with 
delight. 

She  remsdned  but  three  days  in  town,  during 
¥rhich  time  the  drawing-toom  was  never  £ree 
from  visitors  to  Lady  Norton^  who  preferred 
xeoeiving  ihem  there  to  admitting  them  to  her 
more  private  apartments.  She  never  altered 
lier  maimer;  she  was  the  same  to  all-«*carele6S| 
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listless,  by  nature  a  perfect  lady  and  a  modd  of 
elegance;  whatever  she  did  seemed  ^^well 
done." 

Sometimes  I  fancied  people  must  have 
thought  her  very  odd;  she  was  so  indifferent 
to,  so  almost  thankless  for,  the  many  inquiries, 
•invitations,  civilities,  marks  of  attention  and 
Inspect  showered  upon  her  from  all  sides.  She 
would  recline  all  d^y  in  a  hugefauieuilf  an8we^ 
ing  in  low  tones^  speaking  very  little,  ohiefly  ia 
monosyllables. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  weariness — mental 
weariness  —of  impatience,  of  suffering ;  of  fre^ 
fulness,  the  result  of  all  these,  i^parent  in  her 
demeanour ;  but  these,  which  might  have  made 
her  ladyship  a  disagreeable  woman,  were 
ballanced  by  a  thousand  charms  of  person,  and 
a  thousand  graces,  not  the  least  of  which*  pe^ 
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hap6,  was  a  certain  helplessness — an  indolence^ 
almost  endearing  in  its  effect. 

I  have  described  Mary  Norton,  and  in  so 
doing  I  liave  described  her  mother;  but  the 
htter  was,  and  had  been  always,  the  more 
beantifal  of  the  two. 

I  think  I  see  her  now  as  she  stood  beside  her 
diild  one  evening  at  Almack's — the  most  di»- 
tii^aidied  figure  certainly  in  the  room.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  yelvet;  her  own  profuse 
and  &ir  hair  was  the  only  covering  of  her  head; 
her  f«U  splendid  form,  her  snowy  skm,  showed 
to  such  advantage  in  this  costume.  Her 
diamonds  were  magnificent;  they  crowned  her 
brow  with  a  diadem  of  light,  flashed  upon  her 
breast,  and  marked,  by  their  starry  circling,  the 
perfect  outlines  of  her  neck  and  arm. 

There  she  stood,  speaking,  moving,  smiling, 
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80  faintly  and  so  infrequently,  and  with  tliat 
air  of  listless  elegance — quite  a  queei^  in 
appearance. 

She  remained  with  us  three  days,  diuiiig 
which  time  her  father,  die  Bishop  of  Stanwdl, 
came  to  town.  They  did  not  often  meet^  the 
father  and  daughter;  and  she  always  seemed 
more  melancholy  than  ordinary  during  and  after 
an  interview  wtth  his  grace.  As  for  him,  he  wa3 
just  the  same  under  all  circumstances, — self-pos- 
sessed, 'Composed,  cheerful;  nothing  seemed  to 
afiect  his  equanimity;  for  him  at  least  tiiere 
appeared^  be  no  painful  remembrances.  The 
recollections  that  made  his  daughter's  Jife  ft 
desert.passed,  like  morning  mists  before  the  son, 
from  the  unclouded  prosperity  of  his. 

Lady  Norton  left  us  as  abruptly  as  she  had 
arrived,  without  returning  one  of  the  many 
^site  that  had  been  made  to  her. 
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•*  I  told  the  people,"  she  said — **  I  told  them 
I  Iiad  only  come  for  a  day  or  two,  and  should 
httve  no  time  for  visiting.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  all  my  firiends,  but  they  could  not  expect 
me  to  spendmy  day  in  driving  about  town  from 
house  to  house.  I  came  to  see  Mary,  my  child, 
and,  now  that  I  have  seen  her,  I  am  going 
home  again.'' 

And  she  pronounced  the  word  ^^home"  as 
tliCNigii  home  to  her  was  heaven;  yet  we  all 
knew  how  desolate^  how  very  desolate,  was  that 
kmeiy  house. 

The  bishop  bestowed  particular  attention 
upon  his  grandchild ;  he  was  proud  of  her. 

**  How  like  you  are  to  your  mother — so  like 
Mariar 

And  Mary  would  be  as  proud  of  this  compli- 
ment, for  a  compliment  it  was  indeed. 
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She  epent  some  days  with  her  gniad&dier, 
who  also  oame  frequently  to  ^^our  hoise.'* 
He  evidently  was  veiy  fond  of  Lady  Norton, 
and  the  affection  had  descended  upon  the  yoong 
child  of  this  fitvourite  daughter. 

The  bishop  did  not  remain  long  in  town; 
his  sojourn  was  very  short;  at  his  age  he 
required  repose,  and  he  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  &tignes  of  a  London  season. 

He  returned  to  Stanwell;  and,  ere  Lady 
Desborough  had  removed  her  establishment 
from  town,  we  were  all  one  day  surprised  by 
a  summons  from  the  bishop  to  his  granddaogli- 
ter  to  attend  him,  a  summons  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  request,  or  rather  a  command, 
from  Lady  Norton,  rendering  it  imperative  on 
Maiy  to  obey  it  without  delay. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Stanwell  lived  an 
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old  lady  named  Marston,  the  mother  of  a  veiy 
wealthy  gentleman  of  the  same  name.  This 
old  lady  was  perhaps  the  most  bustling,  fidgety, 
intriguing,  plotting  old  lady  in  the  world  She 
and  his  Ghrace  of  Stanwell  were  swatn  friends, 
and  had  been  so  all  their  lives.  The  bishop 
had  derived  many  advantages  for  his  £unily 
from  his  acquaintance  with  her,  and  these 
benefits  had  been  repaid  in  kind. 

Both  were  people  fond  of  advancement,  fond 
of  accumulating  wealth,  fond  of  acquiring  po- 
poLudly ;  both  were  of  the  same  way  of  think* 
ing  in  political  matters;  both  had  great  infiu- 
enoe  in  their  own  county ;  and  it  was  said  at 
Stanwell  that  any  member  these  two  supported 
was  sure  to  be  returned.  And  not  only  in  the 
case  of  '^M.P.8"  did  the  influence  exist,  but 
there  was  not  an  election  for  a  parish  beadle 
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in  the  town  of  Stanwell  with  which  Mrs. 
Marston  did  not  in  some  way  interfere ;  nor 
was  there  a  farm  let,  or  a  gamekeeper  or  hsSSS 
engaged,  upon  the  wide  estates  of  Marstcm, 
without  the  bishop  bdng  first  consulted  on  the 
matter. 

Very  soon  after  the  bishop's  return  to  Staih 
weU  this  kdy  had  paid  him  a  visit. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  with  no  remains  of 
beauty,  but  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  a 
fine  intellectual  expression  in  her  dark  and 
undimmed  eyes.  Her  movements  were  quick} 
replete  with  energy,  and  full  of  the  confidence 
of  high  fashion ;  they  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  calm,  almost  lifeless,  repose  which 
characterised  those  of  her  companion. 

Not  often  did  these  two  ancient  friends,  the 
relics  of  a  former  day,  meet  to  converse  upon 
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the  past,  or  ^peoulate  upon  the  future;  but 
when  they  did  meet,  it  waa  always  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  n  great  deal  of  businesB  was  done  in 
etwh  of  tlieir  loi^  interviews.     The  bishop 
ntdj  left  the  walk  of  his  palace,  save  to  attend 
diYine  service,  or  to  pay  an  oooasional  formal 
iDosd  of  yiflitSL    Mrs.  Maiston  was  as  close  a 
dweller  within  the  splendid  domuns  of  her 
wealthy  son,  seldom  issuing  forth,  save  when 
lier  head  was  full  of  some  schemie  of  aggrandise- 
ment or  advancement,  and  then  her  route  lay 
always  towards  the  palace. 

Now  her  scheme^  was  a  very  important  one, 
for  it  related  to  one  of  my  litde  girls — ^to  our 
pretty  Mary* 

^*  My  lord,''  die  said,  ^^  I  am  anxious  that  my 
son  should  tnaxry,  and  I  cannot  wish  a  more 
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suitable  alliance  for  him  than  one  with  your 
family." 

^^  You  do  me  honour,  dear  Mrs.  Marston,* 
replied  the  sweet  voice  of  the  bishop.  ^'  BcKcve 
me,  I  feel  flattered  by  your  wish;  but  to  which 
of  my  relatives  are  your  views  directed  ?  Asd 
are  you  aware,  Mrs.  Marston,  that  with  none  <^ 
my  grandchildren  can  you  expect  mudi  readj 
money." 

''  Of  that  1  am  aware,  my  lord ;  but  my  son 
does  not  reqube  any  addition  to  his  property, 
certainly  not  any  present  addition ;  but  I  wouMi 
gain  for  him,  my  lord,  that  gift  you  all  poeeesB 
in  such  a  wonderful  degree,  the  gift  of  popula- 
rity. My  son  is  not  a  man  to  make  himself  popu- 
lar ;  he  has  none  of  those  brilliant  and  graceful 
qualities  essential  to  the  character;  he  is  timidi 
proud,  retiring;  he  will  never  be  what  I  would 
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lunre  him,  a  leader  of  men,  save,  perchance,  by 
tneans  of  a  connexion  which  shall  surround 
iiiin  with  more  attractiye  influences  than  those 
of  mere  wealth  and  laige  possessions.  His  cha- 
racter is  gloomy,  almost  misanthropicaL  I  have 
iutherto  stood  by  him,  to  charm  and  to  win, 
by  flatteries  and  attentions,  those  whom  gold 
will  not  dazzle,  nor  station  awe ;  but  when  I 
am  gone,  I  feel  he  will  shrink  back  into  him- 
self He  has  not  talent  or  energy  sufficient  to 
rise  to  be  one  of  the  few ;  he  has  too  much  of 
the  shyness  of  pride  to  stoop  to  conciliate  the 
many  who  might  lift  him  into  distinction; 
he  will  sink  into  indolence  and  obscurity* 
Therefore,  my  lord,  I  would  ally  him  with  one 
of  you,  with  one  of  your  race ;  you  have  such 
power  to  charm  men's  hearts.  I  would  ensure 
in  his  wife,  and  for  his  children,  all  that  I  so 
admire  in  you."  o  2 
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'^Dear  Mis.  Marston,  I  admire  yotar  can- 
dour, and  I  heartily  approve  the  project ;  but 
to  which  of  my  granddai^hters  do  your  wishes 
particularly  point?'* 

^  To  Mary  Norton." 

"Mary  Norton  I— my  daughter's  child  I  Why 

&iion  her?    I  should  have  judged  that  either 

of  the  daughters  of  my  son  the  Dean,  any  of 

the  large  family  of  my  son  the  (Jeneral,  would 

have  better  suited  Edward  Marston." 

**No,  my  lord;  they  are  all  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  admiration,  too  spoiled  by  adulation ; 
they  would  never  receive  the  cold  addresses  of 
one  whose  hand  and  name  are  all  I  have  to 
offer." 

"  His  heart  ?"  demanded  the  bishop. 

^  Will,  I  trust,  soon  follow ;  but  he  is  not 
formed  to  woo  a  capricious  beauty.    Those 
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young  ladies  have  had  lovers,  admirers ;  they 
will  never  be  content  with  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  such  courtship  as  my  son  will 
give." 

<^Mary  Norton  is  very  beautiful;  she  is 
already  in  the  gay  world ;  may  she  not  be  also 
aware  of  the  delights  of  receiving  admiration  ? 
will  she  not  be  as  averse  to  cold  and  formal 
addresses?" 

'^  I  think  not ;  she  is  young  and  gentle,  and 
facile  in  disposition*  I  have  made  diligent  in- 
quiries respecting  her.  I  have  never  heard 
that  she  has  shown  signs  of  preference  for 
any  one.  She  will  be  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  match ;  she  will  be  gratified  by 
so  advantageous  a  connexion  presented  to  her 
80  early  in  her  life ;  depend  upon  it,  she  will 

offer  no  opposition." 

03 
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^*  I  will  write  toHiigkt  to  Maria  and  to  Lady 
DesborouglL    I  will  aend  for  Mary.    I  will  do 

all  I  can.   But  one  thixur  I  will  aay-^I  will  iiot 

^  IT 

force  her  incliiiatioiia;  if  she  loves  another,  it 
ahall  be  sufficient;  she  shall  not  be  a  victim.'' 

''  You  have  not  always,  my  lord,  been  80 
acrapuloas." 

"  I  fear  I  have  sometimes  dealt  leas  geally 
than  I  should  have  done  with  the  weakness  of 
human  affection.  Her  mother^my  daughter 
Maria— you  remember  her  wedding,  Mis* 
Marston?" 

« I  do— I  da** 

^^  Yes,  yes, you  do;  and  it  was  a  melancfaoly 
scene.  Ah,  Mrs.  Marston  I  I  trampled,  I  fear, 
too  rudely  on tiiat  young  heart ;  Ifearlcausod 
much  misery.  Her  husband  !-^his  was  a  aad 
death;  and  she—-" 
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^^  Well,  well,  my  lord ;  those  circumstances 
were  moumful;  bat  it  was,  I  trust,  not  an  mi- 
bp^  marriage,  and  at  least  it  was  a  brilliant 
one." 

^^  Ahl  but  her  temper  wasonoe  so  sweet  and 
gentle.  You  have  heard  how  strange  it  is 
become;  and  when  I  watch  the  appearance  of 
those  early  grey  hairs,  I  feel  something  like 


^^Grey  hairs  may  be  caused  by  many  cir- 
cumstances.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  sxif^ 
great  power  given  to  grief.  She  ia  still  a  splendid 
beauty." 

^'Mrs.  Marston,  I  know  she  is  not  happy. 
I  win  do  what  I  can  r  but  I  will  not  give  her 
daughter  to  such  a  fate  as  hers." 

**  Be  it  so,  my  lord.  I  abide  by  your  word. 
Yon  will  do  all  you  can." 
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The  bishop  did  write  to  Lady  Desborough, 
as  also  to  Lady  Norton,  who  immediately  wrote 
to  Mary,  desiring  her  to  accept  the  invitation  ; 
but  she  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop. 
And,  long  years  after,  that  letter  was  shown  to 
me.     Thus  it  ran : — 


*'  My  Father, 

**  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  have  read, 
and  I  understand  it.  You  ask  another  victim — 
oh,  my  father  I  thou  demandest  another  victim. 
I  send  thee  my  daughter,  for  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  obey.  I  send  thee  my  Mary,  my 
child,  my  only  one.  Have  mercy  upon  her! 
save  her ! — save  her  from  the  life  to  which  thou 
hast  condemned  me. 

'^  Must  I  tell  thee,  now  at  this  distant  time, 
of  all  that  day's  suffering  ?    Dost  thou  remem- 
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ber  bow  one  hour  of  unatterable  agony  changed 
the  soft  nature  thou  didst  deem  too  pliant  to 
fed  pain,  into  one  which  thou  hast  seen  pass 
through  many  after-years,  hardened  to  the  shape 
that  anguish  stamped  npon  it,  taking  no  new 
unpression  ?  Must  I  tell  thee  what  I  once  was 
-Hi  flower,  a  glory^  a  sunbeam  round  thy  path? 
Must  I  tell  thee  what  I  haye  been  since  ?  what 
I  amnmo  f  Oh  I  though,  from  the  hopelessneGfS 
of  my  own  woe,  this  child  has  had  no  power  to 
charm  me,  yet  I  could  not  see  her  suffer  with<« 
out  feeling  my  own  pangs  renewed.  Save  her — 
save  her  1  To  my  living  tomb,  to  the  grave 
which  has  long  closed  over  my  happiness,  I 
would  not  have  my  child  descend.  For  my 
own  fate  I  reproach  thee  not ;  I  believe  thou 
<2aa8t  qot  err ;  I  would  not  blame  thee ;  I  would 
but  implore.  Alas !  thou  knowest  not  all  I 
have  endured ! 
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<<  Think  of  me  once — bo  gay,  so  £Eur,  so 
happjrl  Think,  too,  of  him — his&tel  Think  of 
my  sin,  my  broken  faith,  my  blind  obedience* 
Ah,  fruitleds  sin! — ^vainly  blind  obedience! 
Hiou  loyedBt  me  once,  I  believe  thou  lovest  me 
etilL  Think  tiiat,  in  the  daughter  I  send  to 
thy  Udding,  thou  again  beholdest  thy  young 
Maiia^  tky  &vourite.  Transfer  to  her  all  thy 
affection;  iBacrifice  her  not  to  thy  worldly 
policy;  destroy  her  not  both  body  and  sooL 
Destroy  not — oh,  my  &ther  I — ^both  mother  and 
child! 

^  Maria  Nobton." 


'Tis  "said  the  bishop-,  after  haying  read  this 
letter,  sat  musing  some  time  in  silence.  Some- 
what of  sadness  might  be  traced  on  his  calm, 
peaceM  countenance.  But  the  unwonted  ex- 
pression did  not  linger  long. 
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''  Poor  Maria  1 1  fear  you  have  suffered  deeply. 
Fear  not ;  Mary  shall  have  justice  done  her.  I 
did  not  think  you  would  have  felt  so  keenly. 
Yet,  as  Mrs.  Marston  said,  it  has  been  a 
^splendid  match T  nuuiy  advantages  have  ac* 
cmed  from  it.  But  for  this  connexion  Archi* 
bald  would  never  have  carried  the  day  at 
Gloucester.  And  then  those  two  conunissions 
in  the  Ghiards ;  that  place  aLso  for  James.  Yes, 
it  has  been  an  alliance  of  great  utility.  Maria 
should  think  of  these  things.^ 
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CHAPTER  L 

Mrs.  Mabston  knew  her  influence  over  her 
son,  at  least  she  appeared  to  be  well  assured  of 
its  strength  in  this  instance,  for  she  did  not  con- 
sider i%  necessary-  to  inform  him  of  the  match 
she  had  in  view  for  him,  until  the  young  lady 
she  had  selected  was  actually  arrived  at  Stan- 
welL  Then  I  fancy  some  stormy  interviews 
must  have  taken  place,  for  Edward  Marston 
was  as  obstinate  as  his  mother  was  imperious, 
and  often  attempted  to  assert  the  prerogative 

TOL.  II-  B 
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of  free  will,  though,  poor  fellow,  the  attempts 
were  in  vain. 

Edward  Marston  was  one  of  those  proud, 
shy,  awkward,  retiring  sort  of  men,  that  require 
so  much  management,  and  meet  with  so  few 
who  can  understand  or  appreciate  them.  He 
had  many  good  qualities,  many  bad  ones.  His 
character  was  so  evenly  balanced,  that  it  re- 
quired but  a  good  or  bad  influence  to  weigh  it 
down  on  the  corresponding  side ;  the  influence 
of  a  stronger  or  finer  nature  than  his  own 
raised  it  to  nobility,  while  that  of  a  weaker  one 
would  sbk  it  into  debasement ;  hitherto  it  had 
been  supported  by  the  active  spirit  of  his 
mother.  He  was  of  that  disposition  which 
feels  relief  in  the  society  of  inferiors.  Edward 
Marston  was  amiable,  affable,  agreeble  enough 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
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18  also  with  his  tenants,  bailiffi,  and  suoh 
gentry,  but  with  men  of  the  worlds  men  of 
talent,  he  was  not  at  home. 

His  mother  managed  him  pretty  well;  she 
had  been  tolerably  fortunate  in  her  selection  of 
aeqnaintances  and  intimates  for  him;  she  was 
Teiy  anxious  to  see  him  well  married  He 
allowed  her  to  scheme,  and  plot,  and  intrigue 
at  any  rate  she  liked,  provided  he  was  left 
at  liberty  to  ride  round  his  park  or  across  his 
estates  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  to  bury  him- 
self amid  the  books  in  his  splendid  library :  on 
these  terms  he  was  content 

Edward  Marstonwas  in  town  the  early  part 
of  this  season,  but  London  was  not  to  his 
taste ;  he  always  broke  away  as  quickly  as  he 
eould,  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  detain 
him  by  eager  mammas  and  papas,  and  spite  of 
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all  the  attempts  of  many  a  sharp-witted  fashion- 
able raiUf  who  would  gladly  have  had  the  rich 
Marston  set  down  in  his  bill  of  fare  as  pigeon. 

What  Marston  did  with  himself  in  town  was 
always  a  mystery  to  me ;  he  never  became  an 
habitue  at  the  clubs;  no  one  ever  saw  him 
where  one  sees  every  one  else ;  occasionally  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  sharp  melancholy  face 
in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  but  always  looking  as 
though  he  were  chief  moiuner  at  a  funeral ;  he 
generally  dined  once  or  twice  at  "  our  house," 
but  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  him  open  his  lips ; 
now  and  then  one  met  him  at  a  ball,  but  he 
seldom  danced. 

In  person  he  possessed  all  the  ingredients  of 
good  looks,  but  the  same  want  was  apparent  in 
his  exterior  as  existed  in  his  interior  man^  the 
want  of  natural  dignity. 
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He  was  aboye  the  middle  height,  but  he 
looked  short.  Although  with  regular  features, 
dark  pierdng  eyes,  and  an  expression  full  of 
mteUigenee,  his  face  was  not  an  agreeable  one. 
One  almost  said,  while  speaking  of  Edward 
Marston,  ^'  What  a  mean-looking  fellow  I" 

Mrs.  Marston,  while  announcing  her  inten- 
tions to  him,  plunged  at  once  in  medms  res^ 
uito  the  heart  of  the  subject  she  intended  to 
discoss.  She  held  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  she 
began — 

^'  My  dear  Edward,  here  is  something  that 
will  interest  you  deeply;  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  StanwelL" 

^WeU^  dear  mother?"  he  answered,  in  an 
inqniring  sort  of  tone. 
^'  Well,  Edward,"  she  repeated ;  ^<  how  indif- 
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f erent  you  seem  to  be.  It  announces  the  arrival 
of  Mary  Norton  at  StanwelL" 

^^  Ah  t  I  remember  her,  I  think,  at  Lady 
Desborough's ;  a  fine  girL  But  really  this 
intelligence  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  shall  probably 
not  see  her." 

^'  My  dear  son;  on  your  account  only  is  she 
brought  here." 

^^  On  my  account !"  and  he  rose  from  his  seat 
in  surprise. 

^'Yes,  on  your  account.  The  bishop  has 
consented  to  my  wish  to  connect  our  fSeunilies. 
I  have  demanded  his  interest  in  your  &YOur  for 
the  hand  of  Mary  Norton." 

"My  favour! — Mary  Norton!  My  dear 
mother,  what  have  you  done?" 

"  Done,  Edward  I  why,  much  towards  securing 
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ior  jovt  one  of  the  best  conneziona  in  England; 
certainly  the  best  for  you." 

^  Oh,  mother }  how  foolishly  you  have  acted. 
I  shall  not  think  of  marrying  Miss  Norton.^ 

^^ Edward,  do  not  vex  me;  why  ehould 
70a  oppose  my  wishes?  I  wish  yon  to  make 
this  alliance.  Tell  me,  my  son,  have  I  not 
hitherto  etriven  only  for  yonr  good  and  yonr 
bappiness?  I  have  we^hed  well  the  advan- 
tages  and  disadvant^es  of  this  match,  and 
the  f<Miner  strongly  preponderate;  the  con- 
nexion is  the  best  you  can  enter  into;  the  lady 
b  the  very  person  calculated  to  make  your  home 
a  home  of  comfort  You  will  live  to  thank  me 
for  this  suggestion." 

^^You  are  wrong,  mother;  I  could  not  be 
happy  with  that  girL    I  will  not  manry  her." 

*^  Edward,  do  not  speak  so  hastily ;  you  will 
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many  her.  I  know  your  dispoffltion,  your  cha- 
racter, 80  welL  I  am  quite  aware  of  your  faults^ 
aa  I  am  proud  of  your  good  qualities;  and  I  know 
wdl  by  what  means  to  meet  those  faults,  to 
enhance  those  good  qualities.  I  can  judge  best 
what  disposition  will  best  assimilate  with  yours. 
Leave  me  the  choice  of  the  partner  of  your 
life — the  life  I  must  soon  cease  to  share  with 
you-" 

The  old  lady  knew  these  words  would  have 
an  effect  upon  her  son ;  he  was  much  attached 
to  his  mother ;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  her 
death  mentioned. 

Subdued  for  the  moment,  he  bowed  his  &ce 
upon  his  hands. 

^'  I  wish  to  make  you  all  things,  my  child — 
happy,  respected,  popular.  This  girl  is  so 
lorely,  so  gentle,  so  facile ;  you  must  be  happy 
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with  her.  Your  fortune  aud  station  alwaja 
command  respect.;  and  this  connexion  with  the 
most  captivating  race  of  people  in  the  world 
will  make  yon  popular ;  all  that  is  wanting  in 
yourself  will  be  supplied  by  your  wife  and  her 
relations.  Why  should  you  not  be  all  that  / 
would  have  been  had  I  been  a  man  ?  I  would 
have  been  the  first  among  subjects,  or  I  would 
have  died  in  striving  to  be  so," 

The  old  lady  was  quite  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment She  was,  truly,  what  she  represented 
herself  to  be — ^intriguing,  ambitious,  aspiring. 
Not  so  her  son.  A  calm  smile,  in  which 
might  be  detected  a  slight  mixture  of  contempt, 
passed  across  his  face  as  she  spoke ;  it  was 
Bucceeded  by  an  expression  of  the  profoundest 
melancholy. 

^^  Mother,  I  fear  I  never  can  be  what  you 
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hope;  by  the  means  you  mention  I  never 
wilL" 

^^  Edward,  Edward,  say  not  so !  think  again. 
Does  not  the  picture  I  have  drawn  content 
you?** 

^^  Mother,  Lady  Anne  Grantley  is  all  that 
you  have  styled  Miss  Norton — all,  and  more." 

Mrs.  Marston  appeared  agitated.  She  rose 
and  paced  the  room ;  she  uttered  a  cry  of  anger ; 
she  returned  to  her  seat ;  she  gazed  fixedly  at 
her  son,  and  added — 

^^  I  would  ahnost  rather  see  you  in  your 
grave  than  wedded  to  that  woman." 

A  dark  flush  crossed  his  brow. — ^'  I  thank 
you,  madam  I" 

'<  I  cannot  bear  that  Lady  Anne,"  she  con- 
tinued; ''she  is  so  haughty,  so  unbending,  so 
unconciliatingt    She  shows  so  much  contempt 
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for  all  that  I  moBt  Tdue ;  she  is  little  fitted  to 
be  your  wife." 

'^  But  I  love  her,  madam." 

^'  Nonsense,  Edward  I"  said  Mrs.  Maiston. 

Edward  held  his  tongue,  but  looked  so  vexed 
that  his  mother  rejoined^ — 

^^  I  mean>  my  dear  son,  that  I  cannot  believe 
it  possible  you  should  love  Lady  Anne 
Gnmtley." 

^^  If  she  wiU  accept  me,  mother,  I  shall  marry 
no  one  but  her." 

"  Oh,  no,  Edward — no !  Pray  do  not  let 
me    hear    you  say  so;    it  would  break  my 

heart" 
**  My  dear  mother,   I  would  not  give  you 

pain  for  the  whole  universe ;  but  allow  me~to 
consult  my  own  wishes  in  this  the  most  import- 
ant event  of  my  life." 
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Mrs.  Marstoa  sat  and  tapped  the  floor  with 
her  foot ;  she  always  did  so  when  she  was  in  a 
passion. 

**  Suffer  me  to  reason  with  you,"  rejoined  her 
son.  **  Believe  me,  you  err  in  your  notion  of 
the  character  best  fitted  to  mate  with  mine. 
You  describe  Miss  Norton  as  facile  and  gentle. 
Such  ought  not  to  be  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  should  be  my  wife.  Miss  Norton 
is  too  young — she  is  but  nineteen,  I  am  thirty ; 
the  difference  is  too  great.  Lady  Anne  is  by 
some  years  her  senior.  Miss  Norton's  gentle- 
ness and  facility  will  not  endear  her  to  me ; 
I  wish  to  wed  some  one  who  can  cheer  and 
elevate  my  spirits  by  the  brightness  and  power 
of  her  own.  Such  a  one  is  Lady  Anne ;  and, 
moreover,  she  is  as  gentle,  as  sweet  tempered, 
as  Miss  Norton.     And  then,  how  infinitely 
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more  lovdy — ^how  highly  gifted — ^how  splendidly 
endowed — what  grace — ^what  beauty — what 
talent  I  Remember^  mother,  that  I  need  not 
marry  for  wealth ;  I  need  not  seek  connexion, 
fiemember  what  I  am.  I  am  not  formed  to 
rifle  in  the  world ;  I  can  neither  fight  nor  fawn. 
I  seek  bat  happiness^  peace.  Would  you,  my 
mother^  deny  me  hopes  so  reasonable  ?  Would 
you  condemn  your  only  child  to  a  life  of  slavery, 
repentance,  discontent  ?  Think  before  you  urge 
me  further.  How  miserable  is  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  I  Why  doom  me  to  one  ?  Either 
leaye  me  to  pursue  the  choice  of  my  heart,  or 
to  live  alone.  I  care  nothing  for  all  you  prize 
80  much.  How  Tain  are  worldly  triumphs, 
how  little  is  human  grandeur,  when  compared 
with  the  proud  sacrifices  made  by  loving  hearts, 
the  ceaseless  triumphs  of  tried  and  united  affec* 
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lion  over  the  ills  and  the  cares  of  existence, 
over  the  evils  of  our  nature  I  Then  again — ^in 
point  of  connexion— -where  could  I  look  higher 
than  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  NoUerton, 
— an  only  daughter  too,  with  wealth  equal  to 
rank?  What  possible  objection,  mother,  can 
you  have  to  such  an  alliance  ?'* 

Mrs.  Marston  answered,  with  impittience, 
^^  I  cannot  bear  that  woman ;  I  have  told  you 
so  once ;  and  I  dislike  the  duke  and  duchess 
particularly :  they  are  opposed  to  me  in  every- 
thing— politics,  ideas,  everything." 

^^  But  surely,  my  mother,  you  would  not  let 
this  sort  of  objection  interfere  between  me  and 
my  happiness  ?  Mother,  I  implore  you,  let  me 
rest ;  let  me  lead  a  life  of  cahn  felicity  with  the 
woman  I  love,  or  lead  it  alone.  One  way  I 
should  be  happy,  the  other  I  should  be  content 
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I  bare  no  ambition  beyond  these  walls ;  no  in- 
terests dearer  to  me  than  those  of  my  tenants 
and  dependents,  no  companions  so  welcome  as 
these  books ;  leave  me  with  these.  May  I  not 
be  happy?  Can  I  not,  with  all  my  riches, 
purchase  happiness  ?^ 

Mrs.  Maiston  listened  with  no  appearance  of 
oonyiction.  She  was  not  a  person  whom  words 
conld  move,  not  even  the  eloquence  of  nature. 

She  rose  as  she  said,  "  Edward,  I  have  told 
70a  my  wishes;  I  little  thought  I  should  ever 
have  lived  to  find  you  so  opposed  to  them.  If 
70a  refuse  to  pay  your  addresses  to  Miss 
Norton,  you  place  me  in  a  most  awkward  posi- 
tion, for  I  have  pledged  you  to  do  so.  The 
bishop  expects  you  at  Stanwell  to-morrow.  At 
least,  my  son,  you  will  not  refuse  to  see  Miss 
Norton  r 
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She  took  his  hand,  and  he,  softened  by  her 
altered  manner,  replied,-^ 

'*  Of  course,  dear  mother,  I  cannot  object  to 
that** 

So  closed  this  interriew. 


In  the  progress  of  this  veritable  history  I 
have  noted  down  the  scenes,  events,  and  con* 
versations  as  they  occurred,  though  with 
many,  and  indeed  with  most,  I  did  not  become 
acquainted  until  long  after. 

Long  after,  when  all  was  over — the  excite- 
ment, the  uncertainty,  the  hope,  the  fear—  when 
some  of  the  characters  I  here  introduce  were 
gone,  when  all  had  passed  the  bright  bounds  of 
youth,  when  from  some  life  and  life's  illusions 
were  fleeting  fast  away,  when,  to  all,  life  had 
been  a  lesson,  I  learned  from  lips  whose  rose 
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hoes  were  sadly  faded  the  story  of  each  past 
existence.  Here  I  attempt  to  record  simply 
the  events  of  the  lives  of  my  four  dear  little 
girlsy  and  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  any  of 
my  readers  will  take  the  same  interest  in  their 
perusal  as  I  do  in  thus  recording  them. 

The  Duke  of  Nollerton  had  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stanwell,  where  he  spent 
great  part  of  his  time ;  he  and  Mr.  Marston 
were  on  good  terms  as  neighbours,  though,  as 
Mtb.  Marston  said,  they  ^^  differed  in  politics." 
Lady  Anne  was,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  admi- 
ration Mr.  Marston  entertained  for  her^  but  she 
was  careless  of  it,  as  she  was  of  all  admiration. 
I  do  not  think  she  ever  liked  any  man  save 
William  Desborough,  but  I  think  she  fully  ap- 
preciated the  good  points  in  Marston's  cha- 
racter, and  pitied  him  for  its  deficiencies.    I  do 
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not  think  she  felt  the  same  contempt  for  him 
that  she  did  for  the  most  commonph&ce  people. 

The  bishop  gave  a  grand  ball  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Maiy  at  the  palace,  to  which  eyery 
one  was  invited. 

Fortunately  for  the  furtherance  of  the  schemes 
of  Mrs.  Marston,  Lady  Anne  was  prevented  by 
some  slight  indisposition  from  attending  this 
baU;    Mary  had  therefore  no  rival  in  beauty. 

She  had  been  kept  purposely  out  of  the  way 
bf  Mr.  Marston,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  Stanwell^  until  this  evening.  Now,  arrayed 
in  everything  that  could  enhance  her  almost 
divine  loveliness,  she  appeared  among  a  crowd 
of  admirers. 

Lady  Norton,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  her 
father,  was  at  Stanwell  at  this  time ;  and,  oh ! 
with  what  an  anxious  eye  did  she  watch  iiie 
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intxigaes  and  the  plotting  around  her^  and  the 
unconscions  gaiety  of  their  object  I 

She  herself,  so  conspicuous  from  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  her  listless  elegance,  her  profound 
melancholy,  her  eccentric  conduct,  created  an 
interest  only  second  in  yividness  to  that  occa- 
noned  by  the  debut  of  her  daughter.  She  was 
still  so  charming,  she  had  been  seen  so  seldom, 
her  &te  was  so  wrapped  in  mydtery. 

Once  in  these  skme  halls  she  had  been  the 
very  light  and  glory  of  their  brilliant  society. 
Many  of  those  gathered  to  this  meeting  re- 
membered her  thus;  those  Ifv^ho  remembered 
what  she  had  been  could  not  but  sigh  and 
wonder  while  looking  upon  what  she  was — 
changed,  changed,  indeed  I — ^that  light,  that 
glory  gone  for  ever.  She  moved  amid  the 
scenes  of  past  happiness,  a  wan,  sad  ghost^ 
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haunting  the  place  of  a  former  and  bright  ex- 
istence. 

Marston  seldom  danced ;  but  on  the  evening 
in  question^  to  please  his  mother,  he  consented 
to  do  so  ;  she  entreated  him  to  solicit  the  hand 
of  Mary. 

Mary  accepted  him,  and  they  stood  up  for  a 
quadrille ;  but  the  dance  was  changed  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  one  about  to  leave  the  assembly, 
who  particularly  wished  for  a  country  dance 
before  quitting  it. 

Of  course,  each  person  retained  his  previous 
partner,  and  Edward  Marston  and  Mary  found 
themselves  nearly  at  the  top  of  a  long  country 
dance. 

Henry  Wentworth,  who  had  come  down  to 
Stanwell  on  the  bishop's  invitation,  happened 
to  stand  just  below  them ;  his  partner  was  a 
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rery  nice  girl,  a   Misa    Acton,  to  whom  I 
always  fimcied  he  was  attached. 

Henry  was  in  his  usual  good  spirits ;  he  took 
MftTston  by  the  ann^  and  said,  ^'  Do  you  know, 
Marston^  they  say  that  the  lady  one  finds  oneself 
engaged  to  for  the  first  country  dance  on  such 
an  oocaaion  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  destined 
bj  fate  for  the  fair  partner  of  one's  life?  You 
have  heard  that,  have  you  not,  Marston  ?" 

Edward  tried  to  laugh ;  he  turned  his  eyes 
foil  upon  the  splendid  face  and  figure  of  Mary 
Norton :  while  gazing  half  unconsciously  upon 
these,  he  heard  the  light  voice  of  Wentworth 
rejoin — 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  fate,  Marston  ?" 

The  speaker  laughed  as  he  spoke;  but  Ed- 
ward,  turning  quickly  upon  him,  replied — 

^'  Only  to  conquer  and  defy  it" 
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But  though  speaking  so  proudly,  his  £Mse  was 
pale  with  the  strength  of  his  foreboding,  while 
Henry,  as  he  stared  at  him,  thought  thus : — 

''  Well,  what  an  odd  fellow  Marston  is!  I 
always  fancied  he  was  &  little  cracked,  and  I 
am  sure  of  it  now.'' 

Edward  Marston,  in  spite  of  the  so  much 
of  good  and  brilliant  in  his  character,  was 
yet  but  a  weak  man. 

Constant  dropping,  they  say,  wears  away 
a  stone;  constant  worrying,  especially  from 

a  woman,  will  wear  down  at  last  the  strongest 
opposition;  so  it  was  with  Marston  and  his 
mother,  in  all  their  little  debates  and  dis- 
agreements— she  always  gained  her  ends. 

In  this  instance  also  she  did  so. 

Long  and  dire  was  the  struggle,  bitter  the 
contest;    the  stru^le  between  his   love  for 
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Ladj  Anne  and  the  oonscioiisneBs  of  the  small 
chance  he  had  with  her ;  the  contest  between 
his  subeeryience  to  his  mother  and  the  strength 
of  his  own  feelings.  He  knew  he  did  not  love 
Mary ;  he  knew  he  did  love  Lady  Anne ;  but 
he  also  was  well  aware  that  the  latter  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  listen  to  him ;  he  dared  not 
offer  to  her ;  and,  weary  of  his  mother's  con- 
stant ui^ngs,  he  at  last  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  alliance  she  desired^  I  verily  believe 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject. 

Then,  the  absence  of  Lady  Anne  favoured 
Mrs.  Marston's  views;  the  presence  of  Mary 
did  not  militate  against  them :  although  he  was 
a  man  little  susceptible  of  impressions  from 
female  beauty,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  her,  it  was  impossible  not  to  like  her ; 
he  began  to  feel  it  was  possible  to  love  her. 
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She,  utterly  unconscioiis  of  all  this,  oncon- 
scious  of  the  struggle  and  the  contest,  imoon- 
scions  of  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  her  gnuid- 
father  and  his  actiye  friend,  aided  these  by  her 
attractions  in  the  most  efficient  manner  that 
could  be ;  and,  seeing  her  thus,  lovely,  yonDg, 
gay,  the  sunshine  of  the  place  wher^  &be 
dwelt,  surrounded. by  admirers^  idolized  by  ker 
mother  and  the  bishop,  sought  after  by  men  as 
wealthy,  as  eligible  as  himself,  Edward  Mar- 
ston  thought,  at  last,  ''  She  is  worth  the  win- 
nmg. 

His  mother  continued  her  course  of  coaxing 
and  persuading.  The  bishop,  by  his  urbane 
and  gentle  manners,  flattered  him  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  an  especial  favourite,  although 
those  manners  were  to  all  equally  urbane  aQ<l 
gentle.     Gradually,  the  very  obstinate  Edward 
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Marston  gave  in,  and  yielded  to  the  ^^  much  ask- 
ing" of  his  mother. 

He  proposed  to  Mary.  Not  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  by  letter.  I  have  seen  the  letter ; 
it  wae  cold  and  formal  enough,  though  not  in- 
tended to  be  80.  The  words—the  words  were 
there — the  expressions  of  high  esteem,  of  admi- 
ration. Nothing  could  be  more  handsome  than 
the  offer.  Mary  was  perfectly  satisfied.  But 
there  was  something  wanting,  while  there  was 
much  that  would  not  have  been  missed.  One 
felt,  as  one  read  the  carefully-written  letter, 
^die  man  who  wrote  this  was  not  in  love." 

However^  Mary  was  satisfied.  She  was  not 
a  girl  with  much  heart,  nor  had  she  a  very 

strong  mind.     Good,  gentle,   sweet-tempered 
generally,  she   did  not  possess  any   of    those 
higher  qualities  which  distinguished  my  Caro- 
YOL.  n.  *  c 
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line,  none  of  the  keen  perception  of  Fanny 
Random,  none  of  the  cahn  finnness  of  Julia 
Deeborough. 

Had  I  been  allowed  to  choose  a  husband  for 
Mary,  Edward  Marston  would  have  been  the 
last  person  I  should  have  sdected. 

Mary,  her  head  full  of  white  satin  and 
diamonds,  took  the  letter  to  her  mother,  who 
went  directly  to  the  bishop  and  informed  him 
of  the  proposal*  The  bishop  affected  to  hesi- 
tate. He  recounted  the  advantages  of  the 
alliance,  then  he  spoke  of  the  disadvantages. 
He  pretended  to  weigh  the  proM  and  coiur ,  as 
though  he  had  not  settled  the  whole  business 
in  his  own  mind  long  before ;  but  he  concluded 
by  advising  Lady  Norton  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal for  her  daughter. 

Lady  N€arton,  her  large   melanoholy  eyes 
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fixed  sadly  on  his  &ce»  listened  with  habitual 
deference  to  her  &iher — listening,  while  her 
heart  told  her  all  the  time  what  the  condnsion 
would  be. 

Lady  Norton  had  little  esteem  for  the 
MantoDs,  nor  much  relianoe  upon  the  chance 
of  ha{qpine88  offered  to  her  daughter  from  the 
character  of  the  man  who  demanded  her  as  his 
wife,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  say  so.  She 
never  had  attempted  to  question  the  perfect 
propriety  and  wisdom  of  her  father's  decrees, 
not  even  when  her  own  happiness  was  at  stake ; 
she  dared  not  do  so  now. 

Edward  Marston,  accepted  by  Mary  Norton, 
entered  with  a  good  grace  upon  his  new  voca- 
turn  of  suitor*  He  was  really  struck  with  the 
inany  captivations  of  his  betrothed.  His  fancy 
was  certainly  taken. 

c2 
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As  for  his  affections,  Lady  Norton  only, 
rendered  acute  in  affairs  of  the  heart  by  the 
imperishable  anguish  of  her  own,  saw  the 
hollowness  of  the  feelings  on  both  sides,  and, 
watching  the  absence  on  the  part  of  both  of 
that  earnest,  honest  passion,  whose  strength 
she  had  known  but  as  the  source  of  all  desola- 
tion, yet  trembled  for  the  future  while  she 
thought  of  that  absence. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  from  Stanwell,  according  to  the  great 
wish  of  the  bishop.  It  was  fixed  for  the  end  of 
•luly,  until  which  time  Mary  was  to  remain 
with  her  grandfather. 

The  intervening  weeks  were  spent  in  all  the 
bustle  preparatory  to  great  weddings,  signing, 
sealing,  and  settling.  Mary  was  so  pleased 
with  her  occupations  of  choosing  dresses  and 
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ornaments,  she  was  so  flattered  and  petted  by 
ally  she  lived  in  a  vortex  of  delightful  excitement. 
Mrs.  Marston  was  as  delighted  as  possible; 
the  bishop  was  gratified ;  my  little  ^Is  were 
all  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  a  wedding; 
Lady  Desborough  fully  approved  of  this 
^^  brilliant  match ;''  William  saw  no  reason  to 
disapprove ;  I  0aw  none  myself;  and  the  bride- 
groom elect,  for  a  time,  believed  himself,  spite 
of  all  his  past  feelings,  to  be  perfectly  happy. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Box  while  erenia  were  thus  progressing  at 
Stanwell,  do  not  think  we  were  idle  at  May 
Fair ;  fiur  from  it,  we  were  as  hnsj  as  possible. 
Caroline,  taken  from  the  quiet  of  Holmesley, 
where  all  her  happiness  and  all  her  sorrows  had 
first  dawned  or  descended  upon  her,  had  re- 
covered, I  was  glad  to  perceiye,  something  of 
her  former  cheerfulness;  the  whirl  of  life 
around  could  not  fail  to  interest  her.  She 
turned  from  her  own  sad  inward  contempla- 
tions, to  the  new  shapes  of  action  or  of  charao- 
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ter  which  each  day  presented  to  her  view.  At 
Hofaneslej,  the  remembrance  of  her  Bnfortunate 
attachment  was  ever  with  her.  She  ootdd  not 
open  the  page  oF  a  favourite  author,  she  could 
not  sit  for  one  hour  in  that  dim  old  library, 
she  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  one  of  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  without  vivid  and  painful 
recollections  of  the  man  who,  while  teaching  her 
new  reason  for,  and  new  modes  of  admiration 
of  all  these  objects,  invested  them  with  an  in- 
tetest  iSl  then  unf elt,  an  interest  at  first  full 
of  delight,  now  become  most  painfiiL 

Dear  old  Holmesleyl  how  Caroline  loved 
youl  how  we  all  loved  you!  But,  from  the 
<late  of  that  visit,  Holmesley  to  Caroline  was 
not  a  home  of  happiness^  and  how  could  it  be 
10  to  me? 

There  is  a  walk  at  Holmedej-a  winding, 
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tree-sheltered  walk.  We,  taking  the  name 
from  the  country  people  about,  call  it  the 
**  Lovers'  Walk." 

When  first  George  Danyers  left  us  after  that 
disastrous  visit,  when  I  felt  a  little  bitterness 
of  heart  (had  I  been  in  love  with  Caroline  I 
should  have  called  the  feeling  jealousy),  I  would 
sometimes  make  my  Carry  blush  by  teazing 
her  with  questions  and  remarks  about  th6 
'*  Lovers'  Walk,"  and  inquiries  as  to  how  far  she 
missed  her  late  companion  there ;  but  I  did  not 
continue  this  long.  After  their  correspondence 
slackened,  after  the  first  symptoms  of  neglect 
appeared,  when  the  shaft  had  been  sped,  I  felt 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  persisted  in 
this  idle  pleasantry. 

My  window  commanded  a  view  of  this  path ; 
I  could  see  some  way  down  it ;   I  could  also 
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trace,  occasionally,  its  more  distant  windings 
among  the  trees.  How  often  have  I  sat  for 
hours,  while  George  Danvers  and  Caroline 
paced  slowly  to  and  fro  upon  this  walk !  He 
would  at  times  have  a  book  in  his  hand^  and 
would  occasionally  read  thence  a  few  lines,  then 
turn  his  face  to  hers  while  speaking  of  what 
he  had  perused ;  but  more  frequently  they  had 
no  companion  of  this  nature,  only  to  each  other 
were  they  all  in  alL 

I  have  watched  them  often ;  it  was  certainly 
no  great  pleasure  to  me  to  do  so,  but  I  could 
not  tear  myself  away.  Their  conversation 
Wbuld  be  so  earnest ;  and  her  face — so  beauti- 
ful, 80  full  of  intelligence — ^how  I  loved  to  gaze 
upon  its  varying  expression — its  silence,  even 
•nore  eloquent  than  its  speech!  And  how  I 
hated  him,  with  his  gentle,  insinuating  manner, 

C  3 
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of  deceit,  learned  during  a  long  course  of 
I^aetioe. 

With  George  Danvers  this  was  eminently 
the  case,  and  Caroline  was  deceived.  But  I 
bave  said  I  believed  George  Danvers  really 
kvedher  better  than  he  had  ever  loved  any 
oae :  there  was  some  sincerity,  perhaps,  in  his 
aUenlionfl. 

He  went.  And  then,  watching  from  my 
wiodow,  I  saw  Cardine  every  day  retrace, 
abne,  the  way  she  had  so  often  trod  with 
hioL  Day  after  day  she  went ;  and  she  was 
happy. 

But  the  change  came,  and  with  it  I  saw  the 
light  vanishing  from  her  brow  and  eyes.  I  saw, 
as  she  paced  along  that  lonely  walk,  how  the 
eyes  sought  the  ground,  how  the  step  became 
dow  and  heavy. 
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Buty  until  we  left  Holmesley,  she  was  con- 
stant to  her  choice,  continuing  daily  her  walk ; 
even  when  each  flower,  each  tree  she  passed, 
must  have  been  an  awakener  of  regret  and 
mortification. 

I  often  wondered  why  she  should  thus  ap- 
pear to  tempt  the  revival  of  painful  recollec- 
tions. She  has  told  me  since,  that  she  imposed 
this  task  upon  herself  as  a  sort  of  penance  for 
the  crime  of  which  she  had  been  guilty — ^the 
crime  of  weakly  trusting. 

Caroline  was  of  a  most  earnest  and  devoted 
temperament.  Loving  once,  she  loved  for 
ever;  loving  one,  she  changed  not.  There 
was  no  fickleness  with  her,  there  was  none 
of  that  subservience  to  circumstances  mani- 
fested in  BO  many  characters.  She  could  not 
— disappomtecT  m  one  afiection — seek  for  so- 
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laoe  in  another.  Wakened  from  one  gloriouB 
vision,  she  could  not  turn  again  to  sleep  and 
dreun  another  dream. 

George  Danvers  thought  constantly  of  Caro- 
line for  a  time.    When  he  left  her,  he' bore 
away  with   him  a  strong  impression   of  her 
beauty  and  her  genius.      He  often  thought, 
^^Had  Caroline  been  the  heiress,  how  happy 
we  should  have  been  together  I''     But  there 
it  ended.     He  had  no  idea  of  devoting  himself 
to  her  happiness— of  working  for  her.      No; 
he  was  too  selfish  even  for  that;   he  would 
not  have  run  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  give 
up  the  smallest  of  his  '^  comforts,"  as  he  used 
to  call  them,  or  of  incurring  the  slightest  pos- 
sible addition  to  his  self-prescribed  maximum 
of  literary  labour,  for  all  that  was  most  fasci- 
nating in  woman—no,  not  for  Caroline  herself. 
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When  her  bright  idea  was  fresh  upon  hk 
mind,  he  wrote,  as  I  have  sud,  continnaDy. 
As  the  image  became  more  faint,  or  while 
newer  shapes,  nearer  and  more  present  with 
him,  for  the  moment  usurped  its  pedestal,  he 
would  slacken  in  his  correspondence.  By  de- 
grees the  number  of  these  usurpations  increaaed 
^the  bright  idea  faded— the  image  was  de- 
throned. 

And  then,  as  the  violence  of  his  love  abated, 
so  did  the  interest  he  had  felt  in  her  literary 
pursuits,  so  did  his  remembrance  of  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  aid  her  in  all  her 
wishes  and  efforts. 

One  excuse  he  had— he  believed  not  in  the 
existence  of  love,  as  the  absorbing,  life-cheer- 
ing, or  life-destroying  passion  it  is  represented 
by  poets  and  novelists.    His  experience  among 
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women,  moreover,  had  been  of  that  nature  that 
he  acarcdj  believed  in  Buch  a  thing  as  female 
Tirtae;  he  believed  very  few  women  to  be 
pore  in  heart,  even  though  circumBtances  and 
want  of  opportunity  kept  them  so,  or  appa* 
really  so,  in  conduct. 

Not  that  he  was  so  blind  to  Caroline's  real 
dwracter  as  to  couple  her  with  the  women  to 
whom  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed,  the 
heartless  sharers  in  his  heartless  liaisons ;  but 
he  believed  she  would  soon  become  as  one  of 
those. 

He  had  no  idea  of  what  love  might  be  in 
such  a  mind  aa  hers,  with  all  its  passion,  its 
deq;>  devotion,  its  enthusiasm,  its  power. 

He  knew  not  what  her  love  was,  all  its 
trust,  ita  confidence,  its  agony,  its  shame. 

He   knew    not    half   the    sorrow   that  he 
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wrought — ^it  was  scarcely  within  his  nature 
to  comprehend  it;  he  knew  not  the  extent  ot 
the  mischief  he  had  done. 

But  I  have  digressed  a  little.  I  ought  to 
have  been  describing  the  progress  of  events 
in  town.  Caroline  accompanied  Lady  Des- 
borough  and  her  party  to  town,  but  I  was 
really  shocked  to  see  the  disinclination  she 
at  first  manifested  to  society.  This  soon  wore 
oS,  She  became  amused,  then  interested;  at 
last  she  began  to  enjoy  herself,  and  to  seek 
pleasure  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Greorge  Danvers  was  away.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  town  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  on  business  that  detamed 
him  in  Paris  for  a  month.  During  this  month, 
my  Carry,  freed  from  the  depressing  influence 
of  Holmesley  recollections,  became  quite  an- 
other girL  * 
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My  spirits  and  my  hopes  revived.  *'  She 
will  triumph,"  I  thought,  "  over  that  romantic 
fancy."  And  so  it  might  have  been;  but  fortune 
was  against  us. 

Caroline's  work  was  in  process  of  printing, 
and  she  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  writing 
another.  She  also  wrot6  verses,  which  she 
contributed  to  different  periodicals.  Her  lines 
were  admired;  she  made  no  great  effort  in 
this  description  of  composition;  but  what 
she  did  she  did  welL 

The  publishers  and  editors  flattered  Carry, 
or  rather  they  gave  her  just  praise ;  and 
ehe  was  not  too  proud  nor  too  vrise  to  be  pleased 
with  this. 

That  most  urbane  of  publishers,  Fmnbel, 
granted  her  several  personal  interviews  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  for  her  novel. 
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and  after  its  compietion :  he  also  admitted  her 
as  a  contributor  to  a  magasdne  of  whidi  he 
conducted  the  publication — ^a  paid  contributor. 
Caroline  was  delighted. 

Fumbel  had  a  genius  for  disoovering  talent 
He  soon  peroeiyed  that  Caroline  would  become 
a  popular  writer.  Her  name  and  connedoiiB 
were  also  greatly  in  her  fuvoxa  in  his  eyes.  As 
for  her  personal  charms,  her  youth,  her  beaotj, 
her  &8cinations— Fumbel  cared  for  none  of 
these ;  he  would  have  paid  her  equal  attentioB 
had  she  been  a  Gorgon,  proTided  he  felt  that  he 
could  make  a  little  money  by  her. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  dinner  giTcn  hj  a 
publisher  is  like,  the  heterogeneous  eoDiectios 
of  ^^  talent"  there  assembled,  s(mietimes  not 
iHkissorted,  scnuetimes  veiy  much  sa 

Imagine    my    CaroUne    bebg    invited  to 
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one  of  tiiese  affidre,  and  imagine  her  aocept- 
ing  the  invitation* 

At  first  Lfddy  Desborough  was  horrified  at 
tbe  idea,  but,  after  a  little  coazii^  from 
Caroline,  ehe  e(»i8ented.  Moreover,  I  was 
abo  invited.  Fnmbdi  was  very  fond  of  ask- 
ing me. 

Caroline  said-^^^Mj  dear  aant,  I  am  now 
beginning  my  career  as  a  great  literary  cha- 
neter.  I  am  one  of  these  people.  I  must, 
if  jou  please,  go  to  this  dinner.  I  shall 
connder  it  as  my  first  introduction  to  ^the 
^'  to  which  I  am  in  future  to  belong." 

^  And  I  will  take  care  of  Carry/'  I  said. 

Lady  Desborough  had  great  reliance  upon 
Cuoline's  prudence.  She  never  had  ocea- 
^  to  say  to  Caroline,  ^'  My  dear,  you  must 
be  more  drcumspect" 
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But  sEe  had  sometimes  to  give  Fanny 
Random  a  slight  lecture  of  this  nature,  for 
Fanny  was  so  careless,  so  gay,  so  light-hearted, 
that  her  spirits  sometimes  ran  away  with  her 
decorum,  and  her  demeanour  was  more  tbat 
of  a  child  than  of  a  young  lady  arrived  at  the 
staid  age  of  twenty. 

Lady  Desborough  would  often  remark— 
**  Really,  Fanny,  you  must  not  be  so  wild. 
You  are  too  old  to  be  playing  billiards  all  day 
with  that  boy,  Tom  Wilmot"  (this  was  during 
a  visit  Tom  paid  to  Holmesley  at  Christmas); 
^^  and  to  see  you  dance  that  country  dance  at 
Mr.  Manly's,  one  would  think  you  neTer 
danced  before,  or  never  were  to  danoe  again. 
And  then  in  town  the  cry  would  be — "  Fanny, 
what  could  you  find  to  laugh  at  so  while  you 
were  standing  up  in  the  quadrille  with  youn? 


•  » 
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Murray?  you  are  too  familiar  with  him. 
If  you  do  not  take  care,  he  will  be  proposing 
to  you  again^  which  you  will  find  an  unpleasant 

thing." 

^'  Oh  dear,  no,  aunt  I  I  shall  not  care  at  all : 
indeed,  Mr.  Murray  renewed  his  proposals  last 
night,  but  I  told  him  he  had  no  chance." 

''I  am  sorry,  Fanny,  to  hear  you  speak 
with  such  levity  of  so  serious  a  circumstance ; 
if  you  never  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Murray,  you 
ought  not  certainly  to  encourage  him  as  you 
do." 

^^My  dear  aunt,  I  hate  quarrelling  with 
people,  and,  having  told  him  I  never  shall 
accept  him  as  a  husband,  but  will  always  value 
hid  friendship,  surely   no  one  can  blame  me 

if  he  persists  in  offering  to  me." 

''That  is  not  the  ordinary  way  of  doing 
things,  Fanny." 
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*^  Then  it  must  be  a  way  of  my  owb,  desr 
aunt.     Fray  do  not  be  angry ;   I  assure  you 

Mr.  Murray  quite  understands  me. 

^^  It  is  more  than  I  do,  Fanny ;  yon  seem 
to  like  Mr.  Murray." 

^^  Oh,  yes ;  he  is  quite  my  style." 

"  Then  why  not  marry  him  ?  it  would  be  ft 
^  splendid  match.'  Mr.  Murray  is  one  of  the 
riohest  commoners  we  have." 

*^  He  is  not  my  style  for  a  husband,  aunt; 
but  I  like  him  as  a  partner." 

<<  Well,  Fanny,  you  are  your  own  mistrees; 
you  can  do  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  do  not 
take  care,  you  will  have  to  accept  or  refoae 
Lord  Newton.  You  encourage  him  to  tlie 
greatest  posdble  extent  In  the  park  the  other 
day  you  were  listening  to  him  with  such  atten- 
tion, as  though  he  were  a  Cicero  in  eloqaence, 
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or  A  Sheridan  in  wit,  instead  of  being,  as  he  is, 
one  of  the  greatest  bores  in  London*" 

'*  IL«ord  Newton!  now  you  cannot  smely  think 
he  would  eyer  presume  to  fancy  I  would  marry 
him.  I,  Fanny  Bandom,  marry  Lord  Newton  I 
But  he  is  a  dear  old  thing,  and  I  do  like  to  hear 
him  talk.'' 

**'  Really,  Fanny,  you  provoke  me." 
^^  Indeed,  aunt,  I  had  no  idea  I  could  be 
accused  of  flirting  with  such  an  ancient  as  dear 
dd  Newton." 

**  L«ord  Newton,  if  you  please,  Fanny." 
<«  As  dear  old  Lord  Newton  then.    But  to 
Iiear  him  prose  does  me  so  much  good,  and  no 
one    else  will  listen  to  him;   I  do  it  out  of 

I 

«<  I  think  you  very  thoughtless,  Fanny." 
^  Indeed,  dear  aunt»  I  am  not  so;  but  if  you 
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could  hear  how  he  tells  a  story!— Anecdote 
Hamilton  is  quite  lively  in  oomparison.  Shall 
I  tell  you  how  it  is,  aunt?" 

**A8  you  please,  Fanny,**  returned  Ladr 
Desborough,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

*•  Well,  then,  this  is  his  way."  And  Fanny 
continued,  mimicking  Lord  Newton  as  she 
spoke — ^'  *  My  dear  Miss  Random,  you  must 
know  that  I  have  a  little  estate  in  Westmore- 
land, and  a  curious  circumstance  occurred  con- 
nected with  it  the  other  day.  I  will  tell  it  you, 
provided  you  wish  to  hear  it.  Old  customs  are 
always  interesting  to  well-informed  minds,  and 
this  is  an  old  custom  what  I  am  going  to 
describe,  you  know. 

*^ '  It  happens  at  Christmas  they  have  a  habit 
the  coimtry  people,  of  carrying  off  their  neigh- 
bours' property  and  concealing  it,  or  leaving  it 
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in  the  centre  of  the  villages,  or  on  the  road- 
^des— a  very  reprehensible  custom,  Miss 
Baadom,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.' 

^  I  always  assent,"  continued  Fanny,  ^^  and 
then  he  goes  on. 

'^ '  Well,  this  said  little  estate  of  mine  is  on 
ihe  banks  of  Windermere — a  very  lai^e  lake, 
MiflB  Random,  full  of  char— char,  a  fine  fish, 
you  will  agree  with  me;  excellent  potted, 
bieakfiwt  or  lunch.  Well,  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood, 
luge  extent  of  plantations,  but  not  much 
gune:  no  preserving  in  those  parts;  many 
poets  though.  You  will  always  remark  that, 
iCss  Bandom — a  great  many  poets  about  the 
lakes— always. 

'^' But  about  this  custom.  Happening  to  look 
o?er  my  atewaid'a  account,  there  I  saw  an  item, 

VOL,  n.  P 
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^^  New  iron  gatea  for  ccirriage-eatnaioe  to  the 
cottage.''  Now  I  was  etniok  with  that,  for,  irken 
I  was  4own  there  last  summer,  I  particulady 
noticed  the  .gates*  which  were  new  and  irery 
handsome ;  so  I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire.  I 
do  not  often,  Miss  Baadom,  look  into  those 
little  things,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  affection  lor 
my  Lake  cottage,  and  I  particularly  noticed 
those  gates.  Well,  I  write  to  my  steward, 
and  ihe  answer  I  get  is,  "  They  were  eanisd 
away  on  Chriatmas-eye,  and  could  not  be 
found  again."  Now,  Miss  Random,  I  ask  you, 
is  that  a  proper  way  of  doing  things?  Is  not 
such  a  custom,  when  ^ewed  as  taking  place 
in  a  Christian  country,  most  reprehensible? 
Look  at  the  loss  I  incur ;  and  though  it  is  not 
much  to  me,  yet  one  does  not  like  to  feel 
wesetf  donOi    A|id  ndgbt  not  the  loss  have 
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Men  upon  aome  one  leae  able  to  aflEbrd  it?  do 
jou  sappoee  the  barboroufl  inhabitantB  of  the 
ooontry  cared  for  that?    Perhape  you  don't 
Bnderstaiidf  Miaa  Bandom;  let  me  put    the 
case  plainly  to  yon,  thus :  A  has  a  house  with 
mm  gatea — gates  that  eost,  doubtless,  a  con- 
aderaUe  sum;    B   and  C,  both  uneducated 
bumplpaa,  take  the  said  gates  off  their  hinges, 
cuiy  them  into  the  woods,  or  throw  them  into 
die  lake,  where  they  cannot  be  found.    B  and 
C  axe  not  diaoovered;  it  is  known  that  the 
gates  are  taken,  but  by  whom  it  cannot  be 
aaody  proved.    A  loses  his  gates,  B  and  C 
^jqy  their  amusement,  BS^d  escape  scot  firee; 
aD  very  well  for  them,  but  what  becomes  of 
A  ?   I  ask  ycta,  my  dear  Miss  Bandom,  where 

ttAr 

^^Ahy  indeedr  I  always  reply,  'wh«#  ¥ 
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^'  *  Then,  Mise  Bandom,  let  ub  put  it  in 
another  light.  Suppose  the  steward,  whom  we 
will  call  D,  to  be  dishonest;  what  does  he  do? 
He  charges  to  A  the  price  of  two  iron  gates, 
stated  to  have  been  taken  away  by  the  unnly 
villagers.  A  has  no  means,  perhaps,  of  a0oe^ 
taining  the  truth  of  the  story ;  D,  the  steward, 
chaises  the  price  of  the  gates  to  A ;  A  pays- 
defrauded,  in  fact — pays;  D  pockets  the 
money.  Again  I  ask,  where  is  A?  SnrelVf 
Miss  Random,  you  will  agree  with  me,  thie  b 
a  very  reprehensible  custom.' 

^'  That  is  his  style,  dear  aunt;  is  it  not 
good?** 

^*  How  you  run  on,  Fanny  I  I  never  hesid 
your  equal  You  might  employ  yourBelf 
better  than  in  mimicking  so  worthy  a  man  tf 
Lord  Newton." 
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^  I  only  wanted  to  show  you,  dear  aunt, 
that  il  was  imposaible  I  could  think  of  him  as 
a  suitor,  or  imagine  it  likely  that  he  should 
&ncy  I  could  do  sa" 

^  And  pray  how  does  this  chattering  prove 
thatr 

^'My  dear  aunt!  now,  how  could  I  marry 
^Qch  an  old  proser  ?  One  day  of  his  society 
vould  be  sufficient  for  me ;  I  should  die»  cousin 
John — I  should  eertunly  die.'' 

Uiese  little  conversations  frequently  took 
place  between  Fanny  and  her  aunt  Lady 
I)esborough  could  not  bear  the  display  of 
too  much  livdiness .  on  the  part  of  Fanny, 
<"^  indeed  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Fanny's 
oatonl  spirits  were,  in  her  opinion,  a  little 
tooUgL 

But  with   Caroline   it  was  different;     She 
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waa  staid  and  quiet  bejond  her  yean;  ahe  had 
never  had  much  flow  of  '^animal  spirita,''  as 
they  are  called;  since  her  attachment,  etenthi^ 
little  was  become  less.  In  general  society  she 
was  silent  and  reserved,  almost  inanimate. 
With  those  she  liked,  with  ^^  kindred  souk" 
she  was  all  delightful  animation ;  but,  to  see 
Caroline  in  a  circle  of  commonplace  people, 
you  might  have  guessed  her,  judging  fnun 
demeanour  only,  a  matron  of  thirty. 

As  for  the  men  to  whom  she  was  an  object 
of  admiration,  and  their  name  was  l«egion,  she 
was  perfectly  inaccessible  —  coldness  itself. 
How  any  young  girl  could  have  Mt  and 
maintained  such  insensibility  to  the  pleasure 
of  making  conquests  and  exciting  interest  as 
she  appeared  to  do,  is  matter  of  aurprise  to 
me.     But  it  was  so;  and,  although  Caroline 
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receiyed  many  propoflab,  and  excited  many 
ardent  attachments,  these  all  took  place  under 
circumstances  of  complete  discoumgement  on 
her  part  So  distant  was  she,  that  these 
proposak  were  inTariablj  made  in  writing. 
She  never  gave  any  man  an  oppcntunity  of 
a  personal  declaration ;  even  if  he  came  with 
the  intention,  ready  primed  4nd  charged^  her 
unconsciousness  or  her  frigidity  took  away 
from  ihe  poor  lover  his  power  of  saying  what 
he  meant. 

Lady  Desborough  had  remarked  this,  but 
she  did  not  guess  die  cause.     I  knew  it. 

I,  although  not  admitted  into  Caroline's 
confidencci  yet  considered  myself  a  sharer  in 
it  I  knew — ^poor  thing  1 — I  knew  her  feel- 
ings and  her  secret  so  well;  but  I  did  not 
consider   myself   authorised  in  betraying    or 
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reyealing  this  confidence  and  these  secrets. 
No ;  I  treasured  my  discoveries  in  my  own 
heart,  watching  with  tenfold  interest  over  my 
darling  Caroline,  listening  to  Lady  Desbo- 
rough,  aiding  her  with  my  advice,  but  not 
enlightening  her  as  to  the  real  motive  of 
Carry's  actions  and  conduct 

So,  quite  satisfied  with  the  gravity  of  her  de- 
meanour and  conversation.  Lady  Desborough 
withdrew  her  opposition  to  the  independent 
part  she  wished  to  enter  upon,  and  allowed  her 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  FumbePs,  to  which 
party  I  ofiered  to  accompany  her. 

I  never  saw  Caroline  so  excited  with  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure  as  I  did  the  morning 
of  this  visit;  she  was  as  merry  as  Fanny 
Kandom.  The  idea  of  the  new  phase  of  society' 
to   which    she  was  about  to  be    introduced 
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filled  her  with  delight.  She  bad  a  quiet  turn 
for  the  ludicrous,  and  she  knew  she  should 
find  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  risible 
fiumlties  there. 

She  could  guess  that  sbe  would  meet  Law- 
rence, with  his  grim  criticisms ;  Brunton,  with 
his  nervous  deprecation  of  blame,  his  insatiable 
appetite  for  praise ;  Mrs.  Duff,  with  her  turban ; 
Dillons,  with  his  long  hair.  These  were  all 
sure  to  amuse  her;  and  she  promised  to 
make  Fanny  laugh  when  she  returned  by  a 
nuBute  description  of  the  conversation,  dress, 
oddities^  et  cetera,  of  the  parties  she  should 
meet. 

Arrived  at  Fumbel's,  I  offered  Carry  ray 

j      arm  to  lead  her  into  the  drawing-room.     She 

7      smiled  and  looked  so  radiant  as  she  took  it — 

f       ao  xttdiant  and  so  beautiful!    Never  had  she 

*  D3 
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9fipe9iei  80  lovely.  The  dftik  eyes  were  n 
fall  of  li^t,  the  cheek  glowed  with  so  rick 
a  crimaon,  the  infieqaent  smile  was  so  very 
brilliant!  And  then  her  dress  of  the  poreit 
white— the  most  splendid  materials — Ihe  teiy 
few  ornaments  so  becomingly  worn  I  Never 
had  I  seen  any  one  so  beantiful! — never, 
never  shall  I  see  again  anght  half  so  lovely 
and  so  dear  I 

We  entered  the  room,  where  already  the 
greatest  part  of  the  company  was  assembled. 
Carry  seemed  to  bring  light  and  glory  into  the 
apartment.  The  hostess  advanced  to  receive 
her — as  did  Fumbel  also. 

Caroline  had  not  quitted  my  arm  vrhik  re- 
ceiving and  returning  salutations;  she  still 
held  it  while  answering  some  inquiries  after  her 
aunt  put  to  her  by  Brunton.    Her  voice  dU 
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not  alter  or  fiedter,  nor  did  her  cheek  gain  or 
lose  one  shade  of  roee ;  bat  I  felt  the  arm  that 
rested  npon  mine  tremble  violently,  and  she  in- 
fohmtarily  pressed  slightly  towards  me.  I  had 
been  speaking  to  Fumbel,  and  listening  to  what 
vas  passing  between  Carry  and  Brunton,  when 
I  felt  this  movement.  I  looked  hastily  around. 
Within  a  yard  of  us,  seated  upon  a  sofii^  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  Caroline,  I  saw  George  Dan-* 
vers. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  she  trembled ;  I  only 
marvelled  at  the  calmness  of  her  eyes,  the  un- 
changing colour  of  her  cheek.  As  I  led  her  to 
a  seat  we  passed  Danvers.  She  bowed  to  those 
around  him^  all  of  whom  were  persons  of  her 
uoqnaiiitance.  ^e  included  him  in  the  general 
salatation,  greeting  him  with  a  smUe  as  calm  as 
was  that  she  bestowed  upon  the  rest    But  he 
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sprang  up  and  extended  his  hand  to  her ;  she 
took  it  with  a  frankness  as  cordial  None 
would  have  deemed,  while  remarking  that 
meeting,  that  those  two  had  so  lately  been  all  in 
all  to  each  other — ^that  in  one  heart  the  strug* 
gle  between  passion,  the  dictates  of  worldly 
wisdom^  the  long-contracted  habits  of  selfish- 
ness, the  burning  of  a  renewed  love,  the  force 
of  a  revived  remembrance,  pleasure,  shame, 
surprise,  regret,  were  awakening  in  all  their 
greatest  strength;  that  in  the  other,  where 
nothmg  could  be  added  to  what  had  he&^ 
already  suffered — where  the  recollection,  never 
sleeping,  even  this  moment  could  scarcely 
render  more  intense — ^there  dwelt  an  agony  and 
a  repentance  which,  but  for  that  man,  had 
never  been. 

Caroline   seated  herself;  Danvers remained 
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standii^  and  speaking  to  her.  He  inquired 
how  long  she  had  been  in  town,  informed  her  of 
his  own  detention  by  business  abroad,  notified 
ids  intention  of  doing  himself  the  pleasure  of 
ptying  an  early  yisit  to  Lady  Desborough,  re- 
gretted that  his  absence  had  prevented  his 
doing  so  before.  Caroline's  answers  were  just 
sQch  as  were  required^  and  were  given  in  tones 
as  careless  as  his  own. 

Careless  observers,  listening  to  those  careless 
toneS)  would  never  have  suspected  anything  like 
the  truth.  I  only,  knowing  both  so  well — 
watching  them,  as  I  did,  narrowly— could  see 
in  both  how  mighty  was  the  effort  necessary 
to  produce  that  calmness,  could  estimate  how 
strong  was  tlie  emotion  to  conceal  which  re- 
quired such  an  effort 

The  first    few    commonplace    compliments 
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ventured,  only  impelled  him  more  forcibly 
towards  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  only  roused 
Mm  to  show  me  the  extent  of  his  power. 
However,  I  did  all  for  the  best. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  kept  up 
very  briskly  by  the  host  and  by  such  of  the 
lions  as  were  in  talkative  moods.  I  could  not 
say  a  word.  George  Danvers  was  unusually 
83ent.  But  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  sweet  voice  of  Caroline  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  almost  equally  sweet  one  of 
Brunton. 

Caroline  had  great  self-possession ;  this  hour 
proved  it.  Her  calmness  was  not  that  of  indif- 
ference*    No ;  it  was  that  of  a  self-controlling 

pride^ 

Bnmton  paid  her  much  attention.  He  Was 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Lady  Desborough's, 
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and  Caroline  had  always  been  an  especial 
favourite  of  his.  He  had  remarked  her  early 
indications  of  talent ;  he  had  prophesied  her 
arrival  at  distinction.  His  manner  towards  her 
WBfi  fuU  of  kindness ;  free  from  the  common- 
places of  conventional  gallantry,  it  yet  was 
remarkable  for  a  display  of  respectful  devotion. 
Perfectly  understanding  Caroline's  views  and 
wishes  as  to  her  literary  career,  he  made  it  his 
pleasure  to  serve  her  in  any  unobtrusive  way 
that  he  could.  Many  a  favourable  little  critique 
upon  the  periodical  containing  her  verses,  and 
always  especially  noticing  these,  did  I  trace  to 
the  eloquent  pen  of  Brunton;  and  when  my 
Caroline  had  placed  herself  above  the  aid  or 
the  disparagement  of  criticism,  none  hailed  her 
success  with  more  delight  than  he  did,  not  even 
I  myself;  for  I  could  not  but  remember,  through 
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all  her  career  of  triumph,  that  ehe  was  not 
bppy. 

That  dinner  was,  I  will  engage,  the  longest 
Greorge  Danyers  ever  ^'assisted  at,''  as  the  French 
say;  certainly,  I  never  saw  him  manifest  greater 
alacrity  than  he  did  when  he  rose  to  open  the 
door  for  the  ladies  as  they  took  their  dquirture ; 
nor  did  I  ever  before  know  him  so  eager  to 
follow  them. 

No  sooner  did  he  quit  the  dining-room  than 
I  also  retired,  and  entered  the  saloon  just  in 
time  to  perceive  Oeorge  Danvers  take  his  seat 
next  Caroline. 

She  was  placed  upon  a  sofa  somewhat  apart, 
and  until  he  joined  her  she  had  been  alone. 
Now  I  could  perceive  her  colour  deepen  as  he 
addressed  her.  I  could  see  that,  beneath  the 
psarionate  gaze  he  fixed  upon  her  ftce,  even 
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her  eyesj  proud  as  ikej  were,  grew  dim  with 
Buppreesed  tears. 

I  could  see,  as  I  sat  down  in  a  line  with 
them,  and  turned  towards  them,  that  she  was 
actually  trembling  with  emotion* 

It  happened  that  she  carried  in  one  hand  a 
handkerchief  bordered  with  lace;  this  hand 
rested  on  her  knee:  the  £rail  bordering  stood 
in  light  and  bright  relief  between  my  ejes  and 
the  dark  background  of  the  crimson  sofa.  By 
the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  fluttering  lace  I 
could  judge  how  the  hand  shook  that  held  it; 
I  fancied  I  could  count,  by  those  tremulous 
movements,  each  hurried  beating  of  her  heart 

Why  did  it  happen  she  was  thus  ff^ated 
now,  when    at  first  she  had  maintained  her 
composure   so  well?    It  seemed  to  me  very 
strange,  but   periiaps    his    presencCi  his   re^ 
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newed  ftttentioii^  the  uninistekable  interevt  he 
showed  by  look  and  speech,  had  softened  and 
subdued  her.  Long  after,  she  repeated  to  me 
the  oonversation  that  passed  between  them. 

Greoige  Danvers,  seated  beside  her,  tamed 
hifl  look  steadfastly  upon  her  face,  but  he  did 
not  speak;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  some 
object  across  the  room — she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  meet  that  look*  At  last  he  broke 
the  silence,  in  low,  sweet  tones. — 

*^  Caroline,  have  yon  quite  forgotten  all  the 
pastr 

Forgotten  I  oh,  what  a  cruel  question !  Poor 
Caroline — poor,  poor  Caroline  I 
She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  as  she  answered,— 
*^  No,  Mr.  Danvers ;  I  have  not  forgotten." 
'^  And  how  is  it  then  that  we  thus  meet, 
almost    as    strangers?"    murmured    George 
Danvers. 
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That  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  his  part, 
thus  to  appear  to  insinuate  that  the  blame  of 
the  cessation  of  correspondence  lay  with  her. 
She  felt  indignant  for  a  moment  at  the  ac- 
cusation thus  implied. 

^^  Can  you  ask  that?^  she  said ;  and  she  spoke 
with  quickness,  regarding  him  as  she  did  sa 

''  And  can  you  think,  Caroline,  that,  but  by 
your  o¥m  choice,  this  estrangement  would  ever 
have  been  ?" 

Caroline  replied — ^^  I  know  not  to  what  you 
allude,  Mr.  Danvers.  I  never  wished  that  we 
should  be  less  friendly  than  we  were ;  it  was 
long  before  I  could  believe  ttiat  it  was  your 
wish  we  should  be  so.^ 

*'  My  wish,  Caroline !    Oh,  never,  never  T 

"  Then  wherefore  hath  it  been  ?" 

'^  Nay,  Caroline ;  your  letters  became  less 
frequent." 
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"  And  yours,  Mr.  Danvers  ?" 

"Of  course  my  correspondence  was  in- 
fluenced by  your  own.  I  saw  the  failing  in 
the  spirit  of  yours.  I  was  perhaps  too  proud. 
I  felt  that  you  had  ceased,  or  were  ceasing,  to 
care  for  my  acquaintance ;  thb  impression  was 
strong  upon  my  mind.  I  could  not  bear  to 
write  as  I  had  written  to  one  become  indif- 
ferent or  distastefuL" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Danvers,  how  much  you  have 
been  mistaken ;  how  bitterly  you  have  wronged 
mer 

Poor  Caroline!  truth  itself,  she  could  not 
eTen  suspect  the  absence  of  truth  in  others; 
excuses  that  would  not  have  deceived  a  lower 
nature  were  received  by  her  implicitly.  She 
could  not  have  thus  acted  herself ;  she  did  not 
yet  believe  another  could* 
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"  Sometimee,  Caroline,"  he  continued,  **I 
was,  I  know,  rather  remifls  in  my  corre- 
q>ondenoe ;  I  was  Bometimes  eo  much  engaged. 
Even  when  you  have  been  uppermost  in  my 
dioughts  all  day,  when  I  have  been  longing  to 
eommnnicate  with  you,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  8o;  it  ia  not  always  possible  to  write. 
You  know  the  bustle  of  a  London  life.  More- 
over, I  thought  that  you,  who  knew  me  so 
well,  would  never  8u^)ect  me  of  forgetting  or 
neglecting  you.  I  thought  that,  if  any  one 
would  trust  or  believe  me,  that  one  would  be 
yourself;  but  I  have,  indeed,  been  mistaken :  I 
have  found  my  confidence  misplacdd ;  you  have 
deemed  that  I  oould  forget  you. 

"Then,  Caroline,  your  letters  became  less 
frequent;  they  were  shorter,  more  constrained. 
I  saw  the  change,  yet  suspected  not  the  cause. 
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I  knew  not  the  fault  lay  in  myaeU;  had  I  but 
gueeeed  the  truth,  how  much  of  sorrow  might  I 
flot  haye  been  spared  T 

SoRow !— rthe  hypocrite  I 

^^And|  ohr  said  Caroline,  repeating  his 
wQids,  with  a  yoice  broken  by  emotion,  ^^  how 
modi  might  I  not  have  been  sparedT 

'^  But  it  is  mi  too  kte,  Caroline,  to  renew 
our  friendship ;  and,  this  time,  let  no  misunder* 

steading  come  between  us.  Shall  I  see  you 
to-morrow  if  I  call  in  May  Fair  ?  Will  y  oti 
be  at  the  Opera  on  Tuesday?  Shall  I  meet 
70a  at  Lady  Carlington's  on  Wednesday? 
When  shall  I  see  you  agaixi?" 

Carolina  answered  not  for  some  moments, 
then  gave  a  hurried  recital  of  the  engagements 
of  the  week.  She  thw  reldpsed  into  silence, 
only  bcm  time  tp  itiwe  lajfiqg  her  eyes  to  his 
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as  8he  listened  to  his  sweet  yoioe,  each  aooent 
of  which,  as  he  continued  his  excases  tod 
protestations,  was  winning  her  back  to  hap- 
piness. To  her  it  was  like  a  dream  to  see  him 
once  more,  to  hear  him  speak,  to  feel  be 
was  still  her  own,  to  find  the  past  bottqw 
vanishing  so  quickly,  to  be  happy  again. 

Greorge  Danyers  found  he  had  an  easier  ta^ 
to  perform  than  he  had  anticipated  on  Ids  fint 
undertaking  it;  he  had  not  estimated  hi^^y 
enough  the  deep  trust  of  her  fine  nature,  the 
lingering  strength  of  her  Iotc  for  him. 

He  had  soon  resolved  what  part  to  play. 
It  would  never  have  done  for  him  to  have 
allowed  Caroline  to  remain  in  the  belief  tfaat 
he  had  wilfuUy  n^lected  her;  had  he  aBowed 
a  coolness  to  arise  between  them,  it  would 
have  precluded  his  visits  to  Lady  Deeboiouf^} 
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he  ooold  not  afford  to  lose  the  manj  agr^mens 
dependent  upon  that  acquaintance. 

MoreoYer,  his  love  for  Caroline  returned  in 
M  force  the  moment  he  saw  her  again.  The 
&st  impression  upon  him  had  been  a  strong 
one ;  the  second  was  doubl  j  so. 

At  first  she  had  charmed  him  by  her  beauty ; 
thftl  beauty  was  increased  and  heightened,  for 

the  passion  and  the  feelings  that  had  passed 

throQgh  her  mind  since  the  period  of  their  first 

meeting  had  added  the  graces  of  melancholy 

and  of  thought  to  the  bee  that  he  had  found  so 

ndiant  with  happiness.     At  first  her  youth 

and  fireshness  had  pleased  him;  to  these  the 

fleeting  months  of  their  separation  had  brought 

a  thousand  new  charms — ^the  rich  colour  of  the 

cheek  was  more  varying,  the  dark  eyes  were  as 

ofteii  sad  as  joyful,  the  broad  brow  was  crowned 

VOL.  u.  E 
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with  an  additional  power  of  thought  And  as 
she  entered  that  evening  among  the  assembled 
visitors  of  Fumbel,  unexpected,  unlooked  for 
by  him,  he  felt  that,  had  he  never  seen  her 
before,  he  must  have  loved  her  now— that, 
having  loved  her  onoe,  he  loved  her  stilL 

That  night,  when,  after  learning  from  Caro- 
line how  far  she  had  proceeded  in  her  efforts 
to  obtain  celebrity  as  an  authoress,  and,  in 
fact,  all  her  plans  and  views,  her  hopes,  her 
aspirations,  her  innocent  ambitions,  he  pro- 
ceeded alone  towards  his  lonely  home,  he 
reflected  seriously  upon  this  renewal  of  his 
intimacy  with  her. 

*'  Perhaps,"  he  soliloquised — "  perhaps,  if 
Caroline  takes,  she  may  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain by  her  writings  an  income  of  a  few 
hundreds  a-year,  not  more;  few  women  make 
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more:  living  the  life  she  does,  ahe  cannot 
bave  time  to  work  honL  If  I  married  her, 
she  would  lose  the  inducement  to  work  at 
ally  and  her  love  would  take  place  of  her 
ambition;  she  would  be  too  happy  in  her 
affection  for  me;  she  would  cease  to  seek 
the  exdtenient  of  a  literary  life;  then  she 
would  expect  me  to  offer  a  home  to  this 
&ther  and  mother  of  whom  she  speaks  in 
such  a  romantic  strain.  Perfect  ruin  that 
would  be.  It  couldn't  be  done.  Then,  sup- 
pose even  that  she  should  really  rise  to  grea 
distinction,  and  actually  make  a  large  income, 
say  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  per  annum 
—though,  for  the  same  reasons,  I  do  not 
think  that  likely — even  in  that  case,  when  I 
mi^t  possibly  afford  it,  the  same  objection 
would  exist;  she  would  be  too  generous,  she 

E  2 
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would  saddle  me  with  those  jMrents;  I  should 
have  to  work  in  mj  turn.  No,  it  cannot  be. 
I  wish  I  could  but  many  her,  for  I  love  her 
as  much  as  I  ever  love  any  one ;  and  I  know, 
poor  thing,  she  lores  me.  If  she  had  Fanny 
Random's  money,  I  would  offer  to  her  before 
I  am  another  day  older ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  wUl 
assist  her  as  fiir  as  I  can  without  risk  or 
much  trouble,  and  keep  friends  with  her. 
Should  she  eyentually  marry  weU,  she  will 

be  a pleasant   acquaintance."    And  as  he 

said  these  last    words,  one    of  his    peculiar 
smiles  curled  his  handsome  lip. 

Such  was  the  estimate  in  which  he  held 
my  Caroline.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
love  for  her. 

And  she,  Caroline,  during  the  very  birth 
of  these  desecrating  thoughts,  was  supremelj 
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happy  in  the  assumed  delight  of  her  own: 
in  her  secret  chamber,  her  face  hidden,  she 
wept  warm  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy ;  she 
wept,  nor  chid  herself  for  weakness,  nor 
implored  for^veness  for  murmuring  against 
her&te. 

All  with  her  was  welL  He  had  returned; 
be  was  fiuthful;  he  loved  her — loved  her 
truly.  Of  that  she  felt  sure ;  now  they  should 
both  be  happy — now  nothing  should  again 
divide  them. 

Why  had  she  ever  doubted?  why  had  she 
ever  mistrusted?   did  she  not  remember  his 

woids^^^  When  we  next  meet,  it  will  be,  I 
trust,  to  part  no  more"?  How  foolish,  how 
impatient,  how  wrong  she  had  been!  how 
many  circumstances  might  occur — ^had  oc- 
cured  1  why  had  she  not  thought  of  all  these 
before  ? 
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Thanking  Heaven  for  this  return  of  hap- 
piness, Caroline  murmured  and  wept  and 
smiled  herself  to  sleep,  while  George  Danvers, 
amid  his  uneasy  dreams,  acknowledged,  hj 
the  vivid  recurrence  of  her  image,  how  deeply, 
in  spite  of  all  his  selfishness,  she  still  was  fixed 
within  his  heart;  and  I,  John  Grreville,  her 
affectionate  cousin,  never  closed  my  eyes  that 
night,  so  sadly  did  I  think  of  her. 

Let  not  the  reader,  however,  look  upon 
my  Caroline  as  weak,  or,  as  Tom  Wilmot 
would  say,  softj  in  being  thus  so  easily  satisfied 
with  the  excuses  and  protestations  of  George 
Danvers.  The  few  sentences  of  their  conver- 
sation that  I  have  repeated  were  followed  by 
many  solemn  asseverations  on  his  part  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  those  few  advanced ;  these, 
again,  by  many  earnest  expressions  of  imdi- 
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minblied^  naj,  of  increased  r^ard.  Caroline 
was  not  at  first  inclined  to  be  readily  con- 
vinced ;  but  there  was  a  busy  pleader  in  her 
own  heart,  everything  was  on  his  side;  that 
heart,  his  own  eloquent  persuading,  her  afTec- 
don^  which  the  unexpected  sight  of  him  woke 
up  again  in  all  its  former  strength,  her  natural 
confidence,  her  too  great  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  man,  her  ignorance  of  the  selfishness,  the 
Faulty,  the  heartlessness  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged — of,  in  fact,  Geoige  Danvers. 

She  loved  him;  that  accounts  for  alL  She 
loved  him  too  well ;  and,  blinded  by  this,  the 
only  passion  of  her  life,  she  believed  its 
object  incapable  of  wronging  wilfully  the 
heart  that  poured  at  his  feet  so  profuse  a 
tribnte  of  confiding  affection* 

But,  Caroline,  might  not  all  that  you  had 
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suffered  have  taught  you  better?  cduld  you 
not  rise  superior  to  that  romantic  passion? 
could  you  not  free  yourself  from  such  chains  ? 
Alas!  no;  the  mind,  so  strong  in  all 
else,  in  this  was  fraiL  That  such  a  nature 
as  yours  should  not  have  detected  the  vileness 
of  his,  is  indeed  to  me  a  marveL  Fanny 
Random,  with  half  your  genius,  half  your 
talent,  in  this  case  showed  more  acuteness; 
she  knew  George  Danvers  only  to  despise; 
but  you,  Caroline,  loved  him.  And  he — how 
unworthy  such  a  love ! 


CHAPTER  III. 


\b    George  Danverg  had  prophesied  it  would 
be,  Caroline,  as  she  again  became  happy,  lost 
much  of  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits.    People 
who  are  perfectly  happy,  who  have  no  cares  or 
troubles,  seldom  do  much  in  the  writing  line — ^I 
ineaxi  in  the  task-work  of  literary  labour. 
O&roline  has  since  told  me, — 
**  When  I  was  without  sorrow  I  found  I 
could  Jiot  apply,  my  head  was  too  full  of  plea- 
ts ant   thoughts ;  it  was  so  delightful  to  sit  and 
cnus^  upon  one's  happiness.     I  could  not  lower 

£  3 
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my  ideas  to  the  drudgery  of  mechanical  labour. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  dwell  upon  the  memory 
of  the  bright  moments  just  passing — ^but  anti- 
cipate the  brighter  ones  to  come.  Life  was  a 
dream  of  joy.  The  realities  of  chapters,  pages, 
proof-sheets,  became  irksome ;  while  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  them  interfered  with  those 
sweet  visions.  I  needed  not  the  petty  excite- 
ment the  occupations  consequent  upon  my 
authorship  afforded  me.  I  needed  not  occupa- 
tion at  alL  I  requii-ed  no  refuge  from  sad 
thoughts,  no  solace,  no  employment.  I  was 
happy." 

So  said  Caroline,  long  after.  George  Dan- 
vers  knew  that  it  would  be  so.  Gradually, 
as  he  renewed  his  visits  to  May  Fair,  and  as 
their  meetings  ekewhere  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  her  application  to  her  little 
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desk  declined;  even  her  periodical  contribu- 
tions  urere  no  longer  sent  regularly.  The 
novel  ahe  was  engaged  in  writing  was  totally 


I  said  to  her, — 

^^  CaxoUne,  if  yon  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will 
ziev^er  make  your  fortune." 

CSaroline  would  smile  and  blush. 

Then  I  would  say, — 

^^  ^nd  how,  Caroline,  will  you  be  able  to 
bajr  the  house  you  used  once  to  talk  of  for 
iather  and  mother  to  come  and  liye  in  ? 
X  thought  you  said  you  would  never  rest  until 
you  had  earned  the  power  of  providing  a  home 
for  them  T* 

CSaroline  would  sigh.-— 

<^  Jijid  1  will  not  rest,  cousin  John,  until  I 
liave    dose  so.     Do  not  think  I  forget  them. 
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But  just  now,  amid  aU  thiB  gaiety,  my  fint 
season  too,  I  have  an  excuse;  bave  I  not, 
cousin  John  T^ 

And,  rather  than  vex  my  Caroline  by  appear* 
ing  to  bLmie  her,  I  would  reply, — 

^'  I  do  not  think  you  have  forgotten  them, 

dear ;  and  you  have  an  excuse.'' 

I  could  not  reproach  her  for  being  happy  while 
she  might  And  her  first  season !  Yes ;  that 
first  season  was  a  happy  one.  All  was  hers. 
Bound  her  was  concentrated  a  light  from  many 
sources.  She  was  admired  on  so  many  accounts. 
She  was  so  beautiful,  so  highly  endowed,  so 
brilliant!  All  was  hers— birth,  station,  per- 
sonal charms,  mental  distinctions,  fascination  of 
manner.  In  my  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
Caroline  was  perfect 

Her  father — still  in  India — ^took  pride  in  this 
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beantifiil  child.     From  his  brother  and  Lady 

Desborougli    he    heard    the    most   gratifying 

acooonts  of  her  accomplishments,  talents,  and 

loveliness ;  from  herself  he  received  letters  that 

proYcd  to  him  the  &ct  of  her  superiority  in 

mental  capacities  and  attainments.     He  longed 

for  the  hour  when  he  might  return  to  England 

and  thb  dear  daughter.     She  was  his  only 

child.    His  wife  was  in  declining  health,  and 

he  feared  would  never  live  to  see  Caroline ;  but 

his  hope  for  himself  was  strong. 

Caroline,  during  her  day-dreams,  would  say, 

^  When  I  am  married,  mamma  and  papa  shall 

come  home  and  live  with  me.     My  husband 

will  be  so   glad   to   welcome   them,    for    my 

Bake." 

And  once   she   said   this  to  me,   and  I  re- 
pUed,^ 
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^*  And  to  whom  will  you  be  married  so  soon, 

Caroline  ?'* 
And  Caroline  blushed  as  she  answered,— 
^^  Oh,  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know  what 

I  am  talking  about:  but  I  will  have  them 

home  ere  long ;  of  that  I  am  determined." 
One  day  I  said  to  Lady  Desborough^ — 
^^Jane,  Danvers  comes  more  to  the  house 
than  formerly.     I  think    you  do    wrong    to 
encourage  him." 

She  turned  upon  me  with  a  look  of  tri- 
umph.— 

^^  There  you  are  again,  John ;  always 
croaking  on  some  point  or  another.  Why 
should  any  harm  ensue  from  his  visits  ?  Now, 
did  you  not  talk  in  just  the  same  strain  last 
summer  at  Holmesley  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me 
I  was  allov^ing  him  and  Caroline  to  be  too 
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much  together  ?    Did  you  not  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that  they  might  become  attached?    Did 
joa  not  almost  frighten  me    by  your  fore- 
bodings? And  now  look  at  the  result;  how 
wnmg  yon  have  been  I    He  went,  and  I  do  not 
believe  Carry  ever  thought  of  him  again.     She 
wrote  to  him  occasionally  on  her  publishing 
a&irs,  but  even  that  she  appeared  to  me  to 
drop  very  soon;    and  one    never  heard  her 
mention  his  name;  I  never  saw  her  manifest 
the  slightest  interest  in  him  afterwards.     And 
when  we  came  here,  and  every  one  was  asking 
for  George  Danvers,  and  wondering  where  he 
was,  she  never  made  the  least   inquiry,    or 
aeemed  to  care  whether  he  ever  returned  or 
not    Did  you  not  remark  that,  John  ?" 

I  had  remarked  it,  and  I  said  so. 

^^  And  in  this  instance  why  should  you  dis- 
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like  his  ooming  to  tlie  house  so  much  ?  Caro- 
line finds  him  of  use  I  dare  say,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  interfere  with  her  interests  in 
any  way ;  it  would  be  unkind  in  me.  And  as 
for  Caroline  ever  caring  for  him,  the  thing  i^ 
not  to  be  thought  of." 

I  was  silent. 

'^  Caroline  has  made  so  many  conquests,  she 
will  make  a  splendid  match  soon ;  I  am  cod- 
yinced  of  that.  She  is  an  odd  girl,  and  keeps 
her  admirers  at  a  great  distance ;  but  I  sop 
pose  she  will  choose  at  last.  Certainly,  she  has 
a  right  to  be  fastidious.  How  much  admired 
she  is,  John  I  and  how  calmly  she  receives  all 
the  praise  and  adulation  showered  upon  her !  I 
am  indeed  proud  of  Caroline. 

*•  I  only  wish,"  added  Lady  Desborough? 
with  a  sigh — ^^  I  only  wish  my  Julia  were  in 
better  health  and  spirits." 
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Julia  inras  not  well;   she  was  not  cheerfiiL 

There  'wbb  something  eating  at  her  hearts  or 

perhaps    the    whirl    of    a    London    life    was 

nnBiiited  to  her.     She  was  not  so  gay  or  so  full 

of  health  as  one  so  yonng  should  have  been. 

*«  And  then  Fanny,**  continued  Lady  Des- 
borougH  — ^'  she  does  not  quite  please  me ; 
she  "wHl  not  marry,  and  yet  she  has  had  many 
good  ofiers,  and  actually  seems  to  like  young 
Murray-  Of  course  I  am  delighted  to  have 
her  ^frith  me^  but  still  I  had  rather  see  her  well 
t^etiJed.  I  l^ve  my  troubles,  John.  I  some- 
times wish  I  had  never  undertaken  the  charge 
of  all  these  girls." 

Xhis  ^w'as  a  different  strain  indeed  to  the  one 
in  ^vrhicli  her  ladyship  was  once  wont  to  speak ; 
but  she  bad  found  the  difference  already  between 
mixng  the  gentle  inmates  of  a  schoolroom,  and 
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guiding  the  conduct  of  four  full-grown  yooag 
ladies,  all  quite  inclined  to  have  ways  and  wills 
of  their  own. 

William  also  rather  annoyed  her  by  the 
unqualified  admiration  he  bestowed  upon 
Caroline — ^the  devoted  aflbction  he  manifested 
towards  her.  Much  as  her  ladyship  lored 
Caroline,  she  yet  would  have  been  sorry  to 
have  seen  her  the  wife  of  William.  Caroline 
would  bring  neither  money  nor  connexion  t^ 
the  family.  Lady  Anne  Grantley  was  better 
suited  to  the  views  she  entertained  for  ber 
son. 

But  William,  as  perverse  as  the  rest  of  the 
party,  would  love  no  one  but  Caroline,  who 
loved  not  him;  and  the  more  his  mother 
wished  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  flome 
suitable  alliance,  the  more    strongly  did  be 
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permt  in  thinking  of  no  one,  and  no  amusement 
in  which  Caroline  had  not  a  share. 

Caroline,  now  in  her  day  of  triumphs,  had 
little  time  to  think  of  him  and  his  affection. 
She  was  sorry  he  shonld  waste  his  love  on  her ; 
ike  told  him  so  sometimes,  with  a  smile  so 
8W€et  that  his  chains  only  became  riveted 
more  doeely  than  before.  But,  continuing  my 
ooiiTersation  with  Lady  Desborough,  I  said, — 

^'  Wm  you,  as  a  fiftvour  to  myself,  omit 
atking  George  Danvers  to  Holmesley  this 
year?" 

She  laughed. — 

^'  I  am  amused  with  your  request,  because  it 
euctly  coincides  with  my  own  determination. 
I  haye  already  decided  upon  not  doing  so ;  but 
only  because  I  reaUy  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a 
place  for  him.     We  shall  be  quite  full  all  the 
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autumn.  I  mean  to  aak  the  CarlingtonB  and 
Neville  again.  I  do  not  quite  despair  of 
inducing  Julia  to  accept  the  latter,  and  I  am 
glad  to  perceive  that  they  have  begun  to  dance 
together  again.  He  is  overcoming  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  rejection.  It  is  all  very  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  I  see  no  reason  for  there 
being  a  complete  breach  between  them.  Then 
I  shall  invite  Mr.  Hamilton  again -> the  Duke, 
the  Duchess,  and  Lady  Anne— the  Warburtons, 
the  Wilsons,  the  Wihnots,  Mr.  Murray,  Lord 
Newton,  and  all  the  men — the  eligible  ones  I 
mean — who  have  been  paying  Caroline  such 
attention.      She  may  form   more   favourable 

ideas  of  some  one  of  them  at  Hoknesley  than 
she  has  done  here.     And,  in  fact,  I  shall  be 

unable  to  invite  Danvers  at  all:    therefore, 

John,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  granting  your 

request." 
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*^  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  whj  or  the 
wherefore,  but  that  he  is  not  to  be  at 
Holmedey  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to 
tne,**  I  replied;  ^*1  do  dislike  that  man  so 

raucL" 

And  so  I  did.  I  hated  him ;  and  now  every 
hour  increased  my  hatred^  for  I  saw  how 
QiUlly  he  was  winding  himself  around  the 
heart  of  Caroline.  And  it  was  perfectly 
^isdas  to  try  and  open  her  eye»  to  his 
ret!  character,  she  trusted  him  so  implicitly. 

Caroline  bdieyed  herself,  at  this  time,  to 
be  under  a  tacit  sort  of  engagement  to  him. 
Certainly  she  had  a  right  to  construe  his 
attentions  into  any  shape  she  pleased,  they 
were  so  marked ;  yet  he  had  tact  enough  not  to 

HV^ar  to  exceed  the  bounds  to  which  conyen- 
tional  gallantry  is  limited    That  he  had  sue- 
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ceeded  well  in  playing  a  doable  part  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fiict  that  Caroline  was  fiiUy  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment,  aixl 
quite  convinced  that  before  the  season  was  out 
he  would  propose  to  her ;  while  Lady  Deebo- 
rou^,  as  I  have  shown,  was  so  completdy 
blinded  to  his  condnct,  that,  even  when  I  gave 
every  possible  hint,  I  cotdd  not  make  her 
perceive  the  real  state  of  things. 

I  believe  Greoige  Danvers  was  so  much  is 
love  with  Caroline,  that,  had  she  but  perseTeied 
in  her  original  intention  of  Vriting  hard,  k 
would  have  proposed  to  her,  but,  seeing  as  be 
did  that,  as  she  became  more  and  more  en- 
grossed with  her  affection  for  him,  more  and 
more  devoted  to  him,  she  also  became  leas  and 
less  inclined  to  think  of  any  other  matten. 
he  felt  that  it  **  would  not  do.^ 


i 
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I  think  he  was  a  little  dinappointed  at  not 
being  inTited  to  Holmesley  that  year. 

As  for  Julia  Desborough,  whom  I  have 
not  had  time  to  speak  much  of  lately,  I  con- 
fess I  grieved  to  see  her  grow  so  pale  and 
^ons.  A  little  incident  which  took  place 
ftbont  this  time  I  will  here  relate. 

We  were  dining  at  Lord  Newton's ;  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments;  every  one  has  heard 
of  them.  He  had  the  best  cook  in  town  for 
loany  years.  Poor  Newton  I  he  is  dead;  and 
vntil  St  John  returned  from  abroad,  bringing 
with  him  his  unrivalled  chef^  I  missed  him 
aadly. 

Well,  we  were  dining  there.  There  was  a 
very  large  party ;  but  there  was  one  hiatus  at 
the  table — some  one  had  disappointed  the  host. 

It  happened  that  we  were  the  last  to  arrive, 
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and  the  excuses  of  the  absent  indiyidual  had 
been  received  before  we  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  name  of 
the  truant  guest,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  ignorance  as  to  who  had  been  expected,  as 
well  as  of  the  cause  that  detained  him  or  her 
from  fulfilling  the  engagement. 

But  after  dinner,  when  we  joined  the  ladies, 
Lord  Newton,  whose  attentions  to  Fanny  were 
always  very  pointed,  approached  her,  and  com- 
menced what  he  called  ^^  a  conversation.'' 

^'  Fine  weather  this.  Miss  Random,  for  the 
country.  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  in  my  little 
cottage  on  the  lake,  instead  of  in  smoky  Lon- 
don. Fresh  char  just  in  season — trout  also; 
numbers  of  lakers.  Delightfiil  spot,  Winder- 
mere, Miss  Bandom;  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  it." 
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''I  hope  I  shaU,  Lord  Newton,  for  mj 
estate  and  house  are  on  the  'banks  of  Win- 
dermere'" 

"Bless  mel  are  they?  What  a  strange  thing 
that  we  should  both  possess  property  in  that 
part  of  the  world  I  Hope  we  shall  meet  there 
Bome  day.  But  of  course  you  young  ladies 
liad  rather  remain  and  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  town 
to  the  last  Going  to  Lord  Carlington's 
Thursday,  Miss  Random?-  Of  course.  But 
there  seems  a  fear  that  the  ball  may  be  put 

**  Put  off!  why  ?•*  exclaimed  Fanny. 

"  Why,  have  you  not  heard^  Miss  Random, 
the  accident  in  the  family  T* 

^  Accident  I    No ;  pray  tell  us,"  cried  Fanny. 

Lord  Newton  settled  himself  comfortably 
^  a  seat,  and  then  commenced. 

TOL.  n,  F 
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"  The  Arrow,  a  very  fine  vessel — ^you  have 
heard  of  it,  Miss  Random  —is  cruising  off  South 
America.  Young  Wentworth,  Freddy,  is  one 
of  the  officers.  WeU,  this  morning  appeared 
a  statement  in  the  papers  that  the  Arrow  had 
been  atta^^ked  by  pirates,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  had  succeeded  in  capturing  or  sink- 
ing her  opponents,  she  herself  sustaining  no 
injury,  but  losing  a  few  men  and  one  officer. 

"  Now  the  statement  was  copied  from  a 
private  letter,  unauthenticated,  but  it  described 
the  age,  person,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
officer,  all  of  which  tally  with  thosfe  of  Freddy 
Wentworth;  and  though  the  name  was  not 
mentioned,  the  family  are  in  dreadful  distress  of 
mind  concerning  him.  Of  course.  Miss  Ran- 
dom, it  is  a  very  improbable  story.  Pirates 
are  not  likely  to  attack  an  English  vessel  of 
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irar ;  but  Btill  they  feel  aneaay,  and  no  wonder. 
Freddj  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  suoh  is  not 
the  death  that  he  should  die.  NoTille  waa 
to  haye  dined  with  me  to-day,  but  wrote  to 
izdbnn  me  of  this,  and  giving  it  as  a  reason 
for  his  staying  away.  Of  course  all  right; 
^  he  come,  it  would  have  shown  a  want  of 
feeling;  but  I  don't  belieye  a  word  of  it  myself. 
These  private  letters  in  newspapers  are  highly 
iniproper;  they  must  often  occasion  great  un- 
neeeesary  agitation.  You  see,  to-day,  this  one 
baa  been  the  cause  of  an  odd  number  at  my 
^le,  a  thing  I  hate — ^but  what,  what  is  the 
Dfttter  with  Aliss  Desborough? — ^Miss  Julia — 
Miss  Julia,  what  is  the  matter!^ 

Fanny  was  dose  to  her  cousin.  She  turned 
round  as  his  lordship  spoke:  there  was  poor 
Julia,  pale  as  marble,  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
-she  had  funted.  f  2 
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In  a  moment  Ladj  Desborough  was  by  her 
side.  I  also  sprang  to  her  assistance.  The 
watchful  mother  had  heard  the  preceding 
conTersation ; '  she  had  listened  with  eager  ears 
to  the  words  of  the  old  lord,  but  she  had  not 
been  prepared  for  such  an  effect  upon  her 
daughter  as  they  produced. 

At  first,  her  natural  anxiety  preyailed  over 
every  other  feeling,  and,  while  ministering  to 
the  pale  JuUa,  she  evidently  thought  only  of 
her  suiTering,  thought  nothing  of  its  provoking 
cause,  thought  nothing  of  what  others  might 
think. 

But  when  the  faint  colour  began  to  dawn 
on  her  daughter's  cheek,  the  worldliness  of 
her  nature  regained  its  empire;  she  turned 
hastily  to  Lord  Newton  and  the  company 
around.    Speaking  in  an  under  tone,  she  said  — 
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*^Pimy,  my  lord — and  you^  Fanny  -take 
ore  and  do  not  mention  this  rumour  of  po(Hr 
youDg  Wentworth's  death  before  Julia  when 
«be  reriyes;  in  her  state  I  had  ntther  you 
should  not  do  so ;  we  are  so  intimate  with 
^e  Carlingtons ;  and,  knowing  his  brother  so 
well  as  Ae  does,  she  would  grieve  so  sincerely 
for  the  anxiety  this  r^xnt  must  cause  the 
family,  I  had  rather  she  should  hear  nothing 
of  it  until  she  is  more  composed.  Now,  pray, 
taj  friends,"  added  her  ladyship,  energetically, 
''now,  pray,  oblige  ma" 

I  saw  her  meaning;  others  saw  it  too. 
She  would  not  for  worlds  that  those  around 
06  at  that  moment  should  have  guessed  the 
secret  of  her  daughter's  heart 

Fanny  coloured  as  she  turned  away.  Bais- 
iDg  mj  eyea  as  her  ladyship  spoke,  my  gaze 
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encountered  tHat  of  Lady  Anne  Grantlej, 
whose  glaace*  so  (nil  of  meaning,  so  fall  of 
a  mingled  sadness  and  contempt,  showed  how 
thoroughly  she  understood  the  scene  thus  acted 
before  her. 

Her  beautiful  lip  curled  as  she  listened  to 
the  measured  sentences  of  the  mother;  her 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  turned  them 
on  the  thin  pallid  face  of  the  daughter. 

But  Julia  at  last  recoyered  her  con8ciou»- 
ness ;  and  Lady  Desborough  begged  that  the 
carriage  might  be  ordered  immediately.  Julia 
had  quite  presence  of  mind  enough  to  recognise 
her  situation  as  she  r^ained  her  consciousness, 
and  no  word  or  look  escaped  her  that  could 
gainsay  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn 
from  the  speech  of  her  mother — that  she  had 
not  heard  of  the  conjectured  death  of  Freddy 
WentworiL 
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She  smiled  while  replying  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  party,  attributed  her  iUneas  to  the  heat 
of  the  room,  thanked  all  around  in  her 
gentle  and  quiet  manner,  and  expressed  her- 
self anxious  only  to  return  home. 

As  she  made  her  adieus.  Lady  Anne,  taking 

her  hand,  said  expressively — ^'  Farewell,  Miss 

I^esborough ;    1   wish  you  welL"     And  the 

blush   that   rose    suddenly   to  Julia's    cheek 

showed   that  she-  perceived    her   secret  was 

luu>wn  at  least  to  one. 
The  next  day  I  found  Lady  Desborough  in 

^  plight  She  had  attempted  to  conceal  it 
from  others,  but  she  could  not  hide  from  her- 
self, that  the  mention  of  Frederick  Went- 
worth's  name  in  conjunction  with  the  tale  of 
death  and  danger  to  which  Lord  Newton  had 
aQaded  was  the  cause  of  Julia's  illness;  she 
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was  much  pained  as  the  conviction  of  thdr 
attachment  became  thus  forced  upon  her— she 
could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  truth. 

She  reoeiYed  me  in  the  same  little  ante- 
room in  which  Lord  Neville  had  heard  Us 
final  rejection  from  the  lips  of  Julia;  but 
scarcely  had  her  ladyship  commenced  pouiing 
forth  to  me  her  sorrows  and  her  intentioni, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  gave  token  of  viat- 
ors, and,  ere  a  few  moments  more  had  ekpsed, 
both  were  almost  startled  fix>m  our  proprietj 
by  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  foot- 
man that  ^^Mr.  Frederick  Wentworth  was 
in  the  drawing-room."  Mute  with  surprise, 
we  both  rose,  and  without  exchanging  a  word 
we  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  where 

ike^-tiie  we  found  Julia  and  Frederick  Went- 
worth. 
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On  Julia's  pale  fiMse  the  fidnt  and  ohanging 
colour  showed  that  die  felt  emotion;  in  her 
dark  aoft  eyes  the  beaming  expression  of  pure 
delight  toLd  of  the  hi^piness  reviving  in  her 


Thus  to  be  made  aware,  by  his  own  unlooked- 
for  presence,  of  the  safety  of  one  so  dear, 
xniUBt  indeed  have  been  happiness. 

Frederick  Wentworth,  all  unconscious  of  the 
different  emotion  his  presence  excited  in 
the  breast  of  Lady  Desborough,  rattled  away 
with  his  usual  frankness  and  ease  of  manner ; 
obtained  the  information  that  her  ladyship 
meet  vrished  to  conceal,  respecting  the  en- 
oagements  with  the  &unily,  from  her  ladyship 
hervelfy  by  dint  of  questions  so  plain,  that 
even  nij  diplomatic  cousin  could  not  avoid 
fnring  tliem  straightforward  answers;   talked 

F  3 
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until  the  only  ezpreadon  left  upon  the  &oe  of 
Julia  was  one  of  deep  calm  joy,  and  until  on 
Lady  Desborough's  brow  vexation  began  to 
overpower  even  her  natural  gentleness  and 
politeness ;  and  took  his  leave  at  last  with  a 
cheering  assurance  that  he  would  ^'  see  them 
all  soon  again.** 

He  had  been  sent  home  with  despatches, 
and  happened  to  arrive  the  day  after  the  report 
of  his  own  death  became  current ;  that  report 
had  originated  in  some  slight  encounter  too 
trivial  to  mention.  He  was  in  daily  expeeti- 
tion,  he  said,  of  being  appointed  to  anotber 
and  superior  vessel;  and  Lady  Desboroogh 
prayed  ferventiy  that  his  expectations  might 
be  speedily  fulfilled. 

They  were  so;  Frederick  remained  but  t 
short  week  in  town,  during  which  time  be 
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contrived  to  be  at  every  ball,  opera,  dinner, 
dgeuner^  that  was  graced  by  the  jHresenoe 
of  Juha;  and  though  their  attachment  was 
oever  made  too  oonapicuous,  all  could  see  that 
it  had  gained  strength  from  absence,  and  now, 
bom  renewed  intercourse,  was  increasing  in 
steadfastness  as  in  fervour. 

It  was  surprising  to  remark  how  one 
week  of  happiness  improved  Julia:  from 
being  pale  and  thin,  she  became  rosy  and 
almost  plump ;  from  being  careless,  languid, 
listless,  she  became  animated,  cheerful,  pleased 
with  all  and  everything.  Lady  Desborough 
chafed  beneath  her  own  powerlessness  to  avert 
the  result  she  so  much  dreaded;  she  hailed 
with  sincere  delight  the  hour  which  sum- 
moned Freddy  Wentworth  to  his  duties  on 
board  the  frigate  ^^  Arethusa." 
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I  haye  ahown  that  Lady  Deslxnroiigh  never 
would  liBten  to  me  when  I  represented  to  ber 
the  danger  my  Caroline  was  incurring  wUk 
exposed  to  the  fascinationB  and  anidnoiii 
attentions  of  such  a  man  as  Geoige  Danven; 
but  she  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  troth 
when  the  quiet  Sir  Edward,  who,  genenHy 
speaking,  never  noticed  anything,^  himself  ad- 
dressed her  on  the  subject. 

**  Jane,  those  two  cannot  always  be  taUaog 
about  books.  Look  at  them  now.  Let  vb 
take  care,  Jane ;  let  us  be  careful  of  the  hap- 
piness of  this  treasure  committed  to  our  chaige 
— ^this  my  brother's  only  child.'' 

And  then,  startied  by  these  earnest  words 
from  one  ordinarily  so  chary  of  speech,  Ladj 
Desborough  turned  with  a  painful  forebodii^ 
to  the  group  thus  pointed  out  to  her  attentioiL 
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Evmi  she,  with  all  her  aceptioism,  her  trust 
in  Ctroline,  her  contempt  for  Danvers,  her 
idkaoe  on  her  own  tatelage  and  chaperonage — 
evea  she,  at  last,  began  to  doubt  and  to  fear 
the  truth;  while  there  $he  sat —my  Caroline, 
ffly  dear  Caroline,  listening  to  sweet  words — 
the  honey  that  covered  a  bitter  sting. 

Lady  Desborough  next  morning  spoke 
seriously  to  Caroline  on  the  subject. 

Caroline  Ustoied  in  silence.  Lady  Desbo- 
itN^  told  her  her  intention  was  to  hint  to 
the  gentleman  that  his  attentions  might  be 
leas  pointed ;  moreover,  she  declared  she  would 
never  consent  to  Caroline's  throwing  herseli 

away  upon  such  a  man. 

Cttroline  again  listened  in  silence.  She  was 
too  proud  to  prevaricate;  she  could  not  deny 
that  in  reality  her  hopes  and  wishes  tended 
but  to  the  one  end  her  aunt  so  dreaded. 
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Lady  Desborough  beUeved,  firom  Caroline's 
manner,  that  a  perfect  understanding  existed 
between  herself  and  Danvers.  Caroline  belieyed 
he  loved  her  truly.  Caroline,  deceiving  herself, 
deceived  her  aunt  also. 

Lady  Desborough,  addressing  Danvers,  in- 
timated to  him  her  wish  that  his  attentions 
should  become  less  marked  towards  her  niece. 
She  expected  to  hear  in  reply  a  passionate 
avowal  of  an  attachment  already  accepted  by  its 
object ;  she  was  surprised  to  receive  from  Dan- 
vers only  expressions  of  wonder  and  of  depreca- 
tion —wonder  that  his  interest  in  the  talents  of 
Miss  Desborough  should  be  construed  into  any 
warmer  feeling — deprecation  of  the  suspidon 
that  he  shoidd  so  &r  presume,  so  high  aspire. 

"  Surely,**  he  said,  "  the  difference  of  our 
ages  alone  might  have  sufficiently  guaranteed 
me  agunst  such " 
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Hepaosed. 

^'I  spoke  not  from  my  own  conviction," 
replied  Lady  Desborough,  proudly.  ^'  To  me 
there  appeared  many  reasons  why  sucli  a  thing 
conld  never  be.  I  am  satisfied  now  that,  in  my 
own  conviction  of  the  great  disparity  existing, 
I  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
{Murties  concerned.  I  rejoice  that  the  fears  of 
those  who  urged  me  to  this  step  were  groimd- 


n 


Geoige  Danvers  winced  beneath  these  ex- 
pressions of  suppressed  contempt,  and  bowed 
low  that  she  might  not  remark  his  changing 
colour. 

I  need  not  recount  the  remainder  of  this 
interview,  which  terminated  shortly  after, 
though  her  hdyship  confided  all  its  parti- 
culars to  myself,  and  to  William,  who  happened 
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to  be  in  her  room  at  the  time,  and  who 
lingered  to  listen,  with  a  mixture  of  feelings  too 
painfully  apparent,  to  this  little  scene  of  which 
our  Caroline  was  the  heroine. 

Her  ladyship  asked  my  advice  as  to  whe- 
ther she  should  repeat  the  conyersation  to 
Caroline. 

I  urged  her  not  to  do  so,  as  I  believed  that 
Caroline  would  soon  peixseive,  by  his  prolonged 
absence,  that  his  attentions  were  withdrawn. 

'^  If  I  thought  that  fellow  had  trifled  with 
the  affections  of  my  cousin/*  said  William, 
^^  an  hour  should  not  elapse  but  he  should  find 
he  could  not  do  so  with  impunity.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late/  he  continued,  rising.  ^'I  will 
seek  Caroline." 

^'  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  r  exclaimed  his 
mother.  "What I  fight  with  such  a  man  as 
Dan  vers?" 
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A  moment'a  reflection  showed  William  the 
injudicioiuiiees  of  such  a  line  of  conduct; 
he  consented  to  let  the  aflSEur  pass  quietly. 
We  soon  convinced  him  that  to  make  Caroline 
the  heroine  of  such  an  Araukment  would  be 
doing  her  the  greatest  possible  injury. 

As  was  expected,  Geoige  Danvers  discon- 
tinued his  visits  to  *^  our  house"  almost  totally 
tfter  this  affisur,  and  the  few  that,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  he  still  occasionally  perpetrated, 
were  invariably  paid  at  an  hour  when  he  knew 
his  chances  of  admittance  to  be  very  small. 

This  part  of  the  business  was  met  with 
entire  satisfaction  by  her  ladyship  and  myself. 
Bat,  oh  I  what  pain  it  was  to  watch  the 
snspense,  the  anxiety,  the  anguish  on  the 
brow  of  Caroline. 
She  heard  nothing  from  her  aunt  regarding 
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the  interview  between  Danvers  and  herself 
that  she  knew  had  taken  place.  She  was  too 
proud  to  inquire ;  she  perceived  that  she  was 
separated  from  Danvers  as  completely  as 
though  the  ocean  *  rolled  between  them ;  she 
feared  she  was  deserted. 

One  day  l/Tilliam  came  to  me;  he  was 
agitated  and  melancholy.  ^^  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  Caroline/'  he  said;  ''I  have  told  her 
all." 

"  Told  her  I  what  have  you  told  her  ?" 
^^  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer  such 
torments  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.    I  re- 
peated to  her,  word  for  word,  the  interview 
between  Danvers  and  my  mother. 

*•  I  found  her  in  her  own  room,  her  writing- 
table  before  her,  her  desk  open,  but  she  was 
not  employed  in  writing ;  she  was  sitting,  her 
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&oe  leaning  on  her  hands,  her  long  hair 
fidling  over  those  slender  white  fingers ;  and 
as  she  raised  her  head  at  my  entrance,  I  saw 
her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 

^*  *  Caroline/  I  said,  ^  I  fear  jou  may  be 
made  uneasy  by  being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  your  friend  Mr.  Danvers's  discon- 
tinnanoe  of  his  visits  and  attentions  to  your* 
sell    Would  you  like  to  kn:ow  the  truth  ?' 

'^  A  burning  flush  rose  to  her  face  as  I  named 
his  name;  it  faded  to  a  double  pallor  as  she 
answered,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation, 
'  I  thank  you,  William.' 

^^  I  then  told  her  all,  the  plain  ^  unyamished 
tale.'  At  first  she  strove  to  meet  her  rising 
agony  by  a  show  of  pride ;  she  strove  to  look 
calmly  at  me,  to  listen  with  a  smile,  to  affect 
a  eontemptuous  indifierence;  but  when  I  had 
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concluded^  and,  placing  myself  beside  her,  had 
taken  her  hand  in  mine,  and  imploted  her 
to  foiget  this  unworthy  fancy,  to  turn  to  those 
who  loyed  her  truly,  her  heart  gave  way 
before  my  words;  she  bowed  her  face  upon 
my  arm,  and  wept  bitterly.     I  was  silent.     I, 

too,  could  have  wept  as  sadly.  She  raised  her 
face. 

^  ^  It  is  nothing,  William,*  she  said;  and  she 
smiled  fidntly,  adding, '  this  has  been  a  pleasant 
acquaintance,  and  I  regret  its  dose.' 

^^  *  Oh,  Caroline  I  do  not  deceive  me ;  would 
you  weep  for  aught  so  light?  Alas!  no;  I 
fear  you  have  been  betrayed.'  And  the  lofty 
truth  within  her  tiiumphed. 

^'  ^  It  is  true  I  thought  he  loved  me,'  she 
said. 

'^  ^  Forget  him,  Caroline ;  he  was  unworthy 
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of  one  thought  from  that  pure  heart;  forget 
him.  Oh,  Caroline  I  turn,  turn  to  me.^  But 
she  heeded  me  not.  She  clasped  her  hands 
passionately. — 

^  ^  The  idol  hath  proved  a  hke  worship,  but 
the  victim  on  the  altar  may  not  cease  to  bleed.' 
Then,  smiling  again  at  her  own  fanciful  image 
— then,  sinking  again  to  tears — *  Yes,  I  thought 
he  loved  me.' 

•*  •  Others  love  you,  Caroline ;  others  love 
jon.     Listen,  listen  P    But  she  motioned  me 


<^  *  Hush,  William,  hush !    You  distress  me. 
But  thank  you,  thank  you.    Be  still  my  friend.' 

"*  Thy  friend  I    Ah,  Caroline  P 

^  And,  being  too  wretched  by  the  sight  of 
her  wretchedness,  I  could  but  press  my  lips  to 
her  hand  and  turn  away.    I  have  come  here, 
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Greyille,  to  tell  you  alL     Alas  I  what  a  wred^ 

this  is  r 

*•  It  is  indeed,"  I  replied.  '*  Aks !  Ifear  we 
have  much  to  answer  for.  We  should  have 
guarded  her  better.    And  how  she  is  beloved! 

how  /  have  loved  her !" 

**  You,  Greville  r    And  William  started 
**  Not  as  you  love  her,  William.    Do  not 

fear.    But  Grod  knows  I  would  lay  down  my 

life  to  make  her  happy.'' 

This  was  indeed  true.     I  never  owned  but 

one    deep    feeling,    and    that    one    vms  for 

Caroline. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


And  thus,  to  gratify  a  heartless  vanity,  to 
amuse  a  few  unoccupied  hours,  George  Dan- 
gers had  played  with  the  feelings  of  Caroline, 
and  this  was  the  result ;  and  she,  with  her  pride 
and  her  strong  affections,  felt  most  keenly  the 
bitter  wrong  offered  to  both. 

Within,  the  desolation  and  the  suffering  were 
great ;  without,  the  semblance  of  indifference 
was  well  preserved.  To  the  general  eye  she 
was  the  same  as  when  Danvers  was  for  ever  at 
her   feet— as    proud,    as  brilliant,   as  calmly 
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triumphant ;  but  thoee  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  her  could  Bee  the  change,  and, 
when  unconstrained  bj  the  presence  of 
strangers,  amid  the  truth  of  home,  her  pale 
cheek  and  sad  infrequent  smile  gave  jtisM 
evidence  of  the  acnteness  of  the  grief  upon  her 
heart. 

I  belieye  all  (save  poor  Sir  Edward,  who 
missed  his  club  sadlj)  were  glad  when  the 
summons  to  Mary's  wedding  took  us  to  Stan* 
welL  Julia  was  pleased — she  had  been  pleaaed 
with  everything  since  the  last  visit  of  Flnedeiick 
Wentworth ;  Fanny  Random  was  pleased,  for, 
as  she  said,  "Of  course  there  is  a  biffiaid- 
table  at  Stanwell,  and  Tom  Wilmot  wiB  be 
there,  and  we  will  play  at  billiards  and  ride 
iq)on  ponies  all  day  long  f  and  Lacty  Desbo- 
rough  was  quite  ready  to  leave  town — she  wv 
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anything  bat  pleased  with  the  eyents  of  the 
sesBon;  and  William  and  I  were  rejoiced  at 
tlie  prospect  of  any  change  that  was  likely  to 
interest  Caroline  and  divert  her  from  her  sad 
thoughts. 

Then  there  was  great  excitement  shown 
unoQg  the  young  ladies  as  to  the  dresses  they 
had  to  select ;  for  the  three  cousins  were  to  be 
the  bridesmaids,  in  conjunction  with  three  Miss 

Bronghtona,  grandchildren  of  the   bishop  and 
first-cousins  to  Mary. 

It  made  our  sad  Caroline  laugh  to  see  the 
earnestness  of  Fanny  Bandom  while  choosing 
a  ribbon,  and  the  flow  of  spirits  which  assailed 
the  ordinarily  sedate  Julia  when  the  bridal 
CQBtume,  complete  and  perfect,  was  brought 
from  Madame  Carson's  for  her  approval 
Certainly  those  dresses  were  as  pretty  as 
VOL.  n.  a 
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flbesaes  oonU  be,  and  the  taele  tliet  dietttod 
them  wtm  exeeJlent 

Airived  at  Staawell,  we  Ibimd  a  huge  party 
there,  and  this  was  increaaed  eveiy  efeDin^ 
by  the  presence  of  the  principal  familieB  m 
the  town  and  neighbonriiood.  The  lidnof 
gave  a  series  of  entertainments  dnzing  the 
whole  week  preceding  the  marriage,  and  its  eve 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  balL 

The  Nollertons  were  near  neighbours  of  tk 
bishop,  and  of  course  they  pkyed  a  conspiciMMtf 
part  in  the  splendour  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
time.  Whether  or  no  Mrs.  Maiaton  bad 
informed  his  grace  of  her  son's  predileotion  fo 
Lady  Anne,  there  was  no  difference  made  is 
the  terms  upon  which  they  were  received  at 
Stanwell ;  and,  doubtless,  the  bridegroom  had 
many  a  severe  struggle  to  endure  between  the 
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lingering  strength  of  the  old  love  and  the  less 
aflsured  feelings  of  the  new. 

The  night  in  question  a  quadrille  was 
formed,  intended  to  consist  onl j  of  the  bride 
and  her  bridesmaids,  the  bridegroom  and  his 
more  immediate  male  friends;  but  when  the 
parties  were  marshalled  it  was  seen  that  another 
lady  was  requisite  to  constitute  an  eyen  num- 
ber. Lady  Anne  Grantley  was  unanimously 
invited  to  join  the  group,  and  she  consented  so 
to  do. 

Placed  between  his  bride  and  Lady  Anne,  I 
&ncied  the  bridegroom  looked  anjrtlung  but 
comfcnrtable ;  and  when,  in  the  grande  ronde  of 
the  last  figure,  their  hands  joined,  I  plainly 
marked  the  colour  deepen  upon  his  sallow 
cheek. 

Mary,  seeing  and  knowing  nothing  of  all 

g2 
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this,  was  all  smiles  and  radiance.  Willi  her 
magnificent  complexion,  her  bright  profnse 
hair,  she  looked  like  an  embodied  sun-ray ;  but 
Lady  Anne's  face,  with  its  expression,  half 
melancholy,  half  contempt,  turning  sadly  from 
the  unconscious  bride  to  the  moody  bridegroom, 
was  fiill  of  a  sort  of  pitying  wonder  at  the 
man  who,  having  once  loved  herself,  could  be 
persuaded  into  giving  up  that  love,  however 
hopeless,  for  any  other  upon  earth. 

And  then,  how  the  expression  would  soflen 
as  her  glance  rested  upon  William  Desborough ! 
while  he,  in  his  turn,  was  watching  every 
look,  every  movement  of  the  Caroline  who 
thought  so  little  of  him. 

That  quadrille  presented  a  rare  galaxy  of 
beauty.  There  were  the  three  lovely  Miss 
Broughtons,  all  fair  and  tall  and    graceful; 
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there  was  the  dark -haired,  dark-ejed  Julia; 
there  was  the  brilliant  Mary  Norton,  the 
heroine  of  the  evening;  there  was  that  beauti- 
ful Caroline ;  that  queenly  Lady  Anne.  Nor 
must  I  forget  the  merry  Fanny,  with  all  her 
QSktaai  grace  and  her  thousand  prettinesses, 
dandng  with  Tom  Wilmot;  the  latter  ex- 
panded from  the  shy  Eton  boy  into  the  dashing 
Oxonian,  and  now  the  declared  and  very  strong 
admirer  of  our  little  Fanny. 

Tom  Wilmot  was  full  of  fun,  quite  a  gentle- 
nuin^  possessed  of  every  good  quality  under  the 
fan ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  convinced 
that,  though  equal  to  the  average  in  point  of 
talent,  he  would  never  have  set  the  Thames  on 
fire.  But  Fanny  used  to  tell  me  his  wit»  such  as 
it  was,  was  his  greatest  drawback  in  her  eyes — 
^*  Yon  know,  cousin  John,  I  do  so  hate  clever 
people." 
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Whether  she  hated  dever  people  ornot^ihe 
eertainly  did  not  hate  Tom  Wihnot,  and  he 
moat  aasiuedly  did  love  her. 

Lady  Deaborough  remarked  thia  predilection 
of  Famiy'e  for  Tom  Wihnot  with  great  plei- 
aore;  it  would  be  an  unexceptionable  match. 
The  WUmota  were  of  high  standing,  higt 
property;  Tom  waa  their  only  son*  The 
thoroughbred  Wilmota^  ccmmioneEB  thoo^ 
they  were^  with  their  high  connezionB,  ampk 
meana,  thdr  pure  blood,  their  long  line  of  &r 
tinguiahed  ancestersy  thdr  unblemished  name, 
occupied  in  Lady  Deaborough'a  eatimatioD  a 
pomtioi^  fisur  more  dedrahle  tiian  that  eoakati 
by  the  newly-bestowed  honoura  of  many  a 
parvenu  peer  and  peereas. 

Fanny  was  a  little  older  than  young  WiliB<'tt 
but  the  difference  waa  alight^  and,  in  pomto^ 
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appenwmoe,  he  looked  oonridecablj  the  dder  of 

the  two ;  and,  youthful  as  he  was,  I  began  to 

have  shrewd  BosiAcioito  that  Fanny  had  rejeeted 
Murray  and  the  rest  of  her  admirers  in  favour 

of  Tom  Wibnot 

The  ball  was  over,  the  guests  retired;  the 
night  passed,  the  morning  rose— the  bridal 
morning. 

It  rose,  all  cloudless  sunshine;  and  hearts 
more  fearful  than  were  those  of  Maiy  and  her 
gjKY  cousins  might  have  hailed  as  an  okaen  of 
happiness  the  brightness  of  that  dawn*  The 
gloom  upon  the  brow  of  the  bridegroom 
vanished  before  the  cheering  influence.  Only 
in  the  mother's  breast  the  shadow  and  the 
doubt  remained. 

On  that  day»  the  brilliant  party  gathered 
lunnd  the  lonely  bride  showed  many  a  brilliant 
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and  joyous  face,  anticipating  only  a  continuation 
and  increase  of  happiness.  Unlike  many  a 
wedding  group,  this  seemed  to  own  no  cause 
for  fear  or  trembling ;  scarce  aught  but  smiles 
was  to  be  seen  within,  as  without  was  nought 
but  sunshine. 

But  beneath  the  fairest  bosom  of  those  that 
throbbed  with  the  hour's  excitement  the 
canker-worm  was  at  work,  and  the  deep 
grief,  hidden,  was  not  less  strong.  Yet  Caro- 
line belied  not  the  brilliant  scene,  the  happy 
countenances  around  her,  by  the  display  of 
her  own  sorrow;  she  bore  her  part  bravely. 
Lady  Norton  only,  turning  sadly  to  the 
memory  of  a  miserable  past  and  dreading 
the  unknown  future,  pale,  weak,  agitated, 
shed  inauspicious  tears  upon  the  altar  of  her 
daughter's  tows.     Among  the  guests  at  the 
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festivities  of  the  time,  and  among  the  party 
that  accompanied  the  bridal  procession  to  the 
chapel  in  the  cathedral  of  StanweU,  where  the 
ceremony  took  place,  I  particularly  noticed 
a  young  man,  first-cousin  to  Mr.  Marston, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  friends;  perhaps  I 
should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  I  said  his  only 
friend. 

I  had  often  heard  of  Marmaduke  Lincoln, 
as  being  the  constant  associate  of  Marston,  and 
as  being,  next  to  his  mother,  the  one  who 
possessed  most  influence  over  him.  I  had  also 
heard  that  this  influence  was  always  well 
exercised;  that,  though  silent  and  unobtru- 
siye,  it  was  powerful ;  that  to  its  good  guidance 
might  be  ascribed  the  existence  of  most  of  the 
favourable  points  in  Marston's  conduct,  of  all 
the  noble  actions  of  his  life. 

63 
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HiB  mother,  always  with  him,  always  watch- 
ing him,  presented  daily  to  his  yiew  the  ruks 
for  the  guidance  of  his  eyery-day  conduct; 
the  smallest  trifles  connected  with  his  esta- 
blishment, his  tenants^  the  part  he  played  ai 
a  man  of  large  property  and  high  standing, 
his  choice  of  associates,  even  the  names  upoD 
hb  visiting  list — ^these  were  regulated  by  ber 
busy  policy.    But  the  few  bright  portions  of 
his  character,  the  few  fine  ideas  of  lus  mind, 
the  few  noble  impulses  of  his  heart»  wi^  be 
attributed  to  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  conversation  and  example  of  this  cow. 
Marmaduke  Lincoln- 

I  had  heard  of  all  the  splendid  qualities  of 
this  poor  relative — ^his  genius,  his  inteUect^  Ui 
almost  heavenly  dispoeitiion  and  tender. 

He  acted  as  chief  bridesouui  U>  Maf8tos» 
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and,  knowing  him  from  report  as  I  did,  I 
augured  well  for  the  happiness  of  the  young 
bride  as  I  watched  the  soft  eyes  of  Lincoln 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  no  com- 
mon interest,  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
promise  support,  to  offer  a  protecting  tender- 


Lincoln  was  not  regularly  handsome,  but 
his  was  a  &ce  made,  by  the  vivid  changes  of 
expression,  always  one  of  uncommon  interest ; 
and  sometimes  a  brighter  flashing  forth  of  the 
mind  within,  visible  on  the  broad  brow  and  in 
the  deep  dark  eyes,  gifted  it  with  an  almost 
divine  beauty.  Tall  and  well  made,  his  ap* 
pearance  was  that  of  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  sach  he  was,  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  only  child  of  one  of 
Manton'fl  paternal  aonts,  who  had  married  a 
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poor  man,  though  one  of  very  high  fanuly  and 
connexions. 

He  died,  howeyer,  before  these  had  had  time 
to  do  an3rthing  for  him,  leaving  his  widow  with 
but  a  small  income,  which,  from  the  unfortu- 
nate failure  of  the  bank  in  which  the  majority 
of  this  had  been  placed,  had  for  a  time  roi- 
dered  her  almost  penniless.  But  she  had 
wealthy  relations,  and  she  resided  ¥dth  her 
brother,  who  at  her  death  solemnly  engaged 
to  her  to  protect  and  provide  for  her  infimt 
child. 

Marmaduke  had  been  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  his  taste  was  for  another  calling,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  quitted  this  jso- 
fession,  and  applied  himself  to  reading  for 
orders ;  he  had  already  graduated  from  Oxfori 
It  was  at  this  era  of  his  life  that  I  first  saw 
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Urn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  maniage  of  Mary 
Norton. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  constantly 
before  my  eye.  I  have  marked  with  increased 
feelings  of  admiration  and  respect  his  pure 
imblemished  course. 

How  few  there  are  like  him  I  What  a  world 
this  would  be  if  all  men  were  such  as  he  isl 
TIb  true»  this  could  not  be,  for  then  such  cha- 
racters as  his  would  lose  their  vocation. 

Grifted  with  a  brilliant  intellect,  a  noble 
genius,  these  were  not  as  tempters  leading  him 
astray,  but  as  burning  lights  to  guide  the 
warm  impulses  of  that  benevolent  heart,  to 
give  energy  to  the  dictates  of  that  gentle  and 
charitable  spirit. 

His  has  been  a  life  spent  in  all  blessed 
exercises,  in  active  yet  unostentatious  benevo* 
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lence,  in  uaremittiiig  charity,  in  hsAj  offices, 
soothing  the  wretched,  healing  the  broken 
hearts  with  words  of  peace,  taming  tilie  dnner 
from  evil,  saving  the  wavering  soul  alive, 
showing  the  weary  the  way  to  rest,  the  contrite 
the  door  to  repentance,  ffis  is  the  purest 
charity— >tiiat  which  believeth  all  things,  hapfA 
all  things.  His  is  a  laige  faith — ^looking  for 
good  even  in  the  midst  of  apparently  hopeless 
evil,  turning  not  firom  the  vilest  and  the 
blackest,  striving  still  to  save. 

What  a  character  is  his  1 — so  lofty,  yet  so 
meek;  pure,  yet  shrinking  not  from  contact 
with  those  most  defiled  by  sin ;  saperior  to 
most  in  gifts  and  acquirements,  yet  without 
one  spark  of  vanity ;  reverenced  openly  by  aH 
yet  humble  as  a  child ! 

Marmaduke  Lincoln,  with  his  philanthrofif, 
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his  imselfiflhiiess,  his  trust  in  others,  his  lovii^, 
hopeful,  unsuqiecting  nature,  fonned  a  strange 
eontrast  to  the  acute  but  worldly  and  self* 
aeeking  Mrs,  Marston ;  jet  Marston,  with  the 
-nm'"^^  inconsistency  of  his  mind,  was  equally 
influenced  by  each  of  these  very  opposite  char 
xmcters^  and  pbced  almost  implicit  confidence 


Bn^  the  rule  of  his  mother  was  one  engen- 
and  strengthened  by  circumstance  and 
hMbit ;  his  deference  to  his  cousin  was  but  that 
natural  homage  the  weak  pay  to  their  superiors 
in  intellect 

44  Xf  this  man,"  I  thoii^ht,  ^^  could  but  find 
l^^oy"  in  the  eyes  of  Caroline,  how  happy 
siie  niight  be  with  him — how  blessed  might 
be  be  in  her  I"  And  for  a  long  time  I  che* 
xiAf^   tbis    hope   and   encouraged  this  fond 
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dream;  but  learned  at  last  the  vanity  of  both ; 
for  Lincoln,  if  he  ever  loved,  loved  not  Caro* 
line ;  and  she,  for  ever  musing,  gave  not  one 
thought  to  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AXii^  this  time  Caroline  had  not  been  idle. 
She  wrote  with  redoubled  assiduity ;  she  was 
no  longer  interrupted  by  delightful  thoughts, 
no  longer  absorbed  in  pleasing  reveries.  She 
had  no  more  happy  dreams  to  dream;  she 
gave  herself  up  entirely  to  her  literary  occu- 
pations— writing,  partly  to  flee  from  her  own 
thoughts,  partly  to  obtain  means  to  realize  the 
not-forgotten  project  respecting  her  parents. 
She  also  seemed  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge.    She  had  learned  to  perceive  the  true 
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cause  of  George  Danvers'e  desertioii  of  her; 
she  perceived  how  mercenary  he  was,  how 
completely  his  love  had  faded  before  his  know* 
ledge  of  her  want  of  fortune.  She  resolved 
to  *^  achieve  wealth,"  if  not  '^  greatness,"  thit 
he  might  rep^it,  when  too  late,  the  blindnesB 
with  which  he  had  cast  away  the  richer  priM 
of  her  heart 

Caroline's  novel  ^'came  out.**  It  was  duly 
advertised  in  the  papers,  duly  puffed  in  the 
reviews.  It  met  with  decided  success;  hut 
still  I  felt  that  Caroline  might  do  better. 

But  it  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  her 
publisher^  as  was  proved  by  the  liberal  offer 
he  made  for  her  next  book.  Feeling  her  power, 
Caroline  roused  herself  to  display  it:  die  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  work. 

Before  the  next  season  Caroline  found  he^ 
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self  at  the  summit  of  literary  lionahip :  ahe 
was  the  rage  of  the  day ;  and  the  cahaer  fiat 
of  later  years  has  stamped  her  mune  with  last- 
ing praise. 

But  Caroline's  genius  ^  lay  in  poetry,  and 
after  a  time  she  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  continued  to  oontribute  verses  occasionally 
to  the  superior  periodicals. 

But  poetry,  though  in  those  days  the  fashion, 
does  not  '^  make  money^  like  prose ;  therefore 
Caroline  wrote  novels,  because  she  considered 
it  her  duty  to  make  a  fortune,  and  wrote  verses 
only  for  recreation. 

And  now,  who  more  admired,  more  sought 
after,  than  Caroline?  Alike  for  her  beauty 
and  her  genius  was  she  worshipped. 

Do  not  think  my  Caroline  a  blue — a  female 
pedant;  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind.     She 
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made  no  pretensions  to  uncommon 

she  rarely  entered  into  argument,  never  upon 

literary  subjects.     Those  who  knew  Caroline 

only  by  her  works  were  astonished,  upon  in* 
quiring  ^^  who  that  lovely,  gentle,  ladylike 
creature  was,  with  the  beautiful  dark  eyes,"  to 
receive  for  answer,  ^^  Oh,  that  is  Miss  Desbo- 
rough,  the  authoress." 

But  save  in  this  project  she  took  interest  in 
nothing.  Months  and  years  rolled  away  and 
found  her  still  the  same— indifferent  to  admira- 
tion, turning  ever  from  the  voice  of  love. 

Her  cousin,  William  Desborough,  retained 
his  affection  for  her.  His  calm,  apparently 
indifferent  character  was  one  capable  of  deep 
and  lasting  feelings.  He  cared  little  for 
the  society  of  women,  and,  when  Caroline 
rejected    him,  it   never  seemed  to   enter  his 
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head  that  there  were  hundreds  of  others, 
almoat  as  lovely  as  she,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  accept  him. 

So  he  continued  to  grow  gradually  into  a 
state  of  confirmed  old-bachelorship;  and  she 
continued  to  publish  novels,  and  receive  money 
for  them,  until  the  day  arrived  when  Caroline 
was  enabled  to  write  thus  to  her  parents : — "  I 
have  realized  an  independence;  return  and 
ahare  it  with  your  child."  And  to  her  happi- 
ness, doubtless  in  answer  to  her  many  earnest 
prayers,  the  life  of  her  mother  was  spared,  and 
ehe  was  permitted  to  behold  her  again. 

Sir  Edward  was  quite  wild  with  delight 
at  seeing  his  brother  once  more;  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  round,  comfortable-looking 
cheeks  as  he  clasped  that  brother  to  his  heart, 
and,  gazing  anxiously  in  his  &ce,  tried  to  recall 
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some  traces  of  the  &ir,  handsome  youth  of 
five-and'twentj,  who,  eight-aod-twenly  years 
before,  had  parted  with  him  in  the  very  room 
in  which  they  now  again  met.  Tears  coursed 
over  the  sallow,  shrivelled  face  of  the  returned 
Indian ;  while  his  little  infirm  wife,  once  as  gay 
and  as  handsome  as  himself,  by  helplessly  in 
the  arms  of  Caroline  and  wept  aloud*  Caro- 
line's genius  had  long  been  a  matter  of  pride  to 
them,  now  her  beauty  and  grace  inspired  them 
with  an  equal  delight ;  and  then,  the  happiness 
of  being  once  more  in  dear  old  England,  the 
warm  reception  bestowed  upon  them  by  Lady 
Desborough  and  the  host  of  cousins  assembled 
to  receive  them,  seemed  almost  to  overpower 
them  with  the  mixture  of  feelings  all  thb 
occasioned.  And  Caroline,  as  she  disengaged 
herself  firom  the  sobbing  group,  turning  to  me. 
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said,  with  a  faint  smile  lighting  up  her  pale 
sweet  face  and  shining  through  her  tears, — 

^^  Ahy  cousin  John !  I  feel  really  ahnost 
happy.** 

But  I  saw  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken, 
she  repented  of  what  she  sdd,  for  she  seldom 
alluded  to  the  past,  and,  least  of  all,  to  me. 

She  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  shame  wheneyer 
the  remembrance  of  our  many  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  George  Danvers  recurred  to  her. 
She  had  always  been  so  confident  in  his  merits, 
so  convinced  of  his  sincerity ;  she  had  always 
turned  so  impatiently  from  me  when  I  ventured 
to  promulgate  my  opinions,  my  warnings,  and 
my  doubts ;  and  now  these  evil  bodings  had 

been  so  sadly  realized. 

TVith  William  the  case  was  different;   she 

was  not  too  proud  to  own  to  him  that  she  had 
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been  deceived  in  her  only  attachment,  that  she 
was  unhappy  in  consequence,  that  her  heart 
was  capable  of  no  second  love. 

William  and  Caroline  were  constant  com- 
panions; she  would  sit  for  hours  and  listen 
to  him  while  he  read  aloud  her  favourite 
passages  from  the  authors  she  most  admired, 
and  she  would  forget  the  reader  while  listening 
to  that  murmured  music. 

But  not  so  with  William;  he  never  forgot 
Caroline ;  to  him  she  was  all  in  all ;  and  he, 
too,  would  sit  for  hours  and  watch  her  in  her 
various  occupations — writing,  singing,  drawing ; 
but  whether  listening  or  looking^  Caroline, 
Caroline  only,  was  the  object  of  his  looks 
and  thoughts ;  nothing  wooed  his  mind  from, 
herself. 
Sometimes,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  enthu-r 
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»aaii,  slie  would  recite  some  of  the  splendid 
poetry  she  delighted  so  to  read  or  to  hear;  she 
wodd  repeat  it  with  her  whole  soul  given  to 
its  beauty — ^her  eyes  swUnming,  her  cheek 
glowing,  her  voice  trembling ;  so  deeply  did 
she  feel  the  passion  and  the  power  of  the 
words  she  spoke,  she  thought  not  how  every 
syllable  she  uttered  added  a  link  to  the  chain 
in  which  she  already  held  her  cousin. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  unceasing 
devotion  would  have. met  with  some  reward 
at  last ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Caroline  seemed 
to  feel  that  sb^  could  not  rouse  herself  into 
active  affection  for  William,  and  she  felt  that 
he  was  worthy  of  more  than  the  sort  of  passive 
gratitude  with  which  she  endured  his  lavish 
fondness — a  fondness  which  time  and  disap- 
pobtment  seemed  only  to  increase. 

TOL.  n.  H 
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Lady  DeBborongh  saw  with  pain  how  com- 
pletely her  son's  passion  for  his  oonrin  seemed 
to  preclude  the  chance  of  his  forming  any 
matrimonial  alliance;  Jnlia  regretted,  for  her 
brother's  sake,  the  indifference  of  Caroline  to 
his  suit ;  while  I  monmed  in  secret  over  that 

fine  nature — ^those  noble  qualities,  so  capable 
of  bestowing  happiness,  but  to  all  good  purpose 
lost  for  ever — ^that  warm  heart,  beating  only 
to  its  own  misery — those  pure  and  deep  aflfec- 
tions,  withered  by  an  early  blight,  and  no 
longer  retaining  power  to  bestow  themselves 
even  upon  a  love  so  faithful  as  that  now 
offered  at  iheir  shrinet 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BsAurnruL^  but  oompantiYely  portionless  and 
without  rank,  Marjr  Norton  was  looked  upon 
tt  an  especial  &YOurite  of  fortune,  in  having 
thus  acbieved  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  richest 
oommoners  in  England.  Lady  Desborough 
had  cause  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the 
success  of  her  chaperonage. 

One  consequence  of  the  marriage  was^  that 
her  hdyship  was  content  to  leave  the  rest  of 
her  household  in  peace  for  a  time:  she  was  so 

h2 
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satisfied  with  this  connexion,  and  so  agreeably 
occupied  with  receiving  and  replying  to  con- 
gratulations, and  answering  inquiries  after  the 
young  couple,  that  she  had  no  leisure  left  to 
urge  William  to  marry,  Julia  to  smile  on  Lord 
Neville,  Fanny  to  accept  young  Murray.  Like 
a  conqueror  reposing  upon  the  banners  he  has 
won,  she  rested  for  a  space,  thinking  enough 
had  been  achieved  for  one  season. 

And  yet,  in  truth.  Lady  Desborough  had 
little  to  do  with  the  ^*  engagement"  which  took 
place  under  her  nominal  sanction.  Ihe  bkhop 
and  Mrs.  Marston  concocted  the  alliance,  and 
on  their  heads  shall  be  the  consequence;  let 
them  answer  for  its  happiness  or  its  misery,  its 
virtue  or  its  guilt 

After  the  marriage,  Maiy  and  her  husband 
proceeded  to  a  seat  belonging  to  Marston  in 
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Hampshire;  in  the  autumn  they  went  abroad ; 
they  passed  die  winter  at  Borne. 

Mary  wrote  r^ularlj  home,  both  to  her 
mother  and  to  Lady  Desborough ;  but  her  letters 
to  the  latter  were  infinitely  more  confidential 
^d  unresenred  than  those  to  the  former. 

Her  hnsband  never  read  her  letters,  nor  was 
she  permitted  to  see  those  he  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Marston;  in  the  early  days  of  their  union, 
however,  he  constantly  offered  for  her  inspec- 
tion the  beautifully  written  epistles  of  Marma- 
<luke  Lincoln. 

In  these  she  found  her  own  name  always 
mentioned  ia  terms  of  respeetful  affection:  the 
writer  would  dwell  upon  her  attractive  quali- 
ties, her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  inexperience ; 
he  would  commend  her  with  an  earnest  interest 
to  the  a&ctiona  and  tenderness  of  her  husband. 
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These  letters  inyariably  created  a  fresh  spring 
of  happiness  and  cheerfiilness  in  the  mind  and 
manner  of  her  husband ;  it  seemed  as  though 
the  praises  of  one  so  discerning  as  Marmaduke 
gave  her  a  double  value  in  his  eyes.  Perhaps 
he  was  glad  to  find  his  mother's  choice  ratified 
by  the  opinion  of  his  friend ;  he  was  glad  of  an 

additional  argument  where  vrith  to  answer,  to 
strive  to  refute,  the  constant  uigings  of  his  own 
rebellious  and  unforgetting  heart 

Mary's  first  letters  were  full  of  happiness. 
^'  Rome  was  such  a  dear  old  ruinous  place." 
*^  Edward  had  given  her  such  lovely  cameos." 
^'  Dear  Edward  had  bought  her  such  a  splendid 
harp."    This  was  the  ordinary  strain. 

Then  a  slight  change  took  place,  and,  instead 
of  ^^dear  Edward,"  it  was  ^Marston  is  not 
fond  of  society,  but  I  have  been  to  some  very 
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pleasant  parties  m78el£    It  is  yerj  odd  he  does 
not  care  for  gaiety.'' 

I  thought  it  ^^  very  odd"  that  he  should  leave 
bis  j^oung  wife,  the  first  winter  of  their  union, 
to  YiAt  alone  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  con- 
tinent; but,  when  I  ventured  to  express  this 
opinioai  Lady  Desborough  replied  that  ^^  per- 
haps it  was  strange;  but,  with  such  splendid 
ornaments  as  Mary  possessed,  and  with  her 
beauty,  of  course  he  could  not  expect  her  to 
remain  at  home  with  him  instead  of  displaying 
these  in  public^' 

Other  letters,  received  from  Home  by  other 
parties,  described  Mary  as  the  beauty  of  the 
dmy- — ^the  most  flattered,  followed,  admired,  of 
Jl  the  host  of  the  lovely  and  the  distinguished. 
Every  one  spoke  of  her  personal  charms,  her 
M^y  equipsgC)  her  brilliant  striries;  but  no  one 
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named  Marston:   he  seemed  to  be   a  cipher 
who  possessed  this  worshipped  creature. 

Lady  Desborough  looked  upon  this  as  all 
right  She  herself  had  always  been  at  the 
head  of  affidrs.  But  I  sometimes  fancied  that 
things  did  not  go  on  quite  so  smoothly  with  the 
Marstons  as  they  had  always  done  with  her 
ladyship  and  Sir  Edward. 

Spring  found  the  Marstons  in  Paris,  and  the 
following  letter  from  Mary,  received  by  Lady 
Desborough,  wiU  peihaps  show  the  aspect  of 
affiurs  better  than  I  should  depict  them : — 


^^  My  dear  Aunt, 

^'  Here  we  are  in  Paris;  and  certainly  it  is 
a  most  delightful  place,  and  the  people  are  the 
very  nicest  people  in  the  world.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  eqjoy  myself;  and  so  many 
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of  our  old  acquaintances  are  here,  that  I  never 
feel  the  waat  of  society.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  I  should  have  met  so  many  kind  friends, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  quite  at  a  loss ; 
for  Marston  is  «o  very  averse  to  company  of 
aay  description^  I  cannot  get  him  out  anywhere. 

'^  He  is  fond  of  music ;  but  when  be  goes  to 
the  Opera  with  me,  if  any  of  our  friends  join 
us,  it  appears  completely  to  destroy  the  plea- 
sure of  the  evening  for  him,  and  many  days 
most  pass  before  he  ventures  to  accompany  ipe 
again.  When  I  give  my  balls  and  saireei  he 
never  appears.  Our  dinner  guests,  certainly, 
ure  all  of  his  selection ;  but  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  what  a  set  of  horrors  he  invites. 

*^  He  takes  pleasure  in  no  society  save  that 
of  a  few  uncouth  artists,  musicians,  and  crea- 
tures that  he  denominates  'men  of  science;' 

h3 
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and  the  only  people  he  is  ciTil  to  are  those 
dowdy  BotbomB,  and  this  only  because  he  btt 
met  them  for  the  hist  few  years  regularly  at  the 
Nollertons',  as  if  that  was  any  reason ;  in  fiKt^ 
my  husband  is  the  very  strangest  man  I  knoW) 
and  you  will  not  wonder,  after  all  I  have  toU 
you,  if  I  say  that  I  see  as  little  of  him  as  <»e 
could  well  do  of  a  person  who  always  reddes  in 
the  same  place  with  onesel£ 

^*  Oh,  my  dear  aunt  I  I  do  wish  you  wouU 
all  come  here — ^you,  and  my  unde,  and  Jobi 
and  Caroline^  and  Fanny,  and  TVilliam;  it 
would  be  so  deli^tfull  And  Marston  u 
always  teazing  me  to  return  to  England,  and  if 
you  come  he  will  not  like  to  urge  me  so  much. 
He  says  the  country  is  the  place  to  spend  the 
spring  and  summer  in,  and  wants  me  to  go  and 

bury  myself  alive  with  his  mother  and  himseif ; 
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and  indeed,  dear  aunt,  even  that  I  should  not 
mind  if  he  would  pronoiae  to  ride  out  with  me, 
but  he  Bays  he  does  not  like  riding,  and  does 
not  think  there  is  ever  any  occasion  to  leave 
the  park  and  grounds  of  Marston  Hall,  where 
thexe  is   quite  suflScient   space    for   exercise. 

Now,  isn't  he  a  very  odd  man  ? 

'^  But  the  shops  here  are  so  fascinating  I  I 
feel  tempted  to  buy  so  many  things  that  I  do 
not  want  Certainly  Marston  Hall  will  be 
improved  by  a  little  tasteM  bijouterie^  and  I 
always  choose  what  I  think  will  look  well  upon 
those  ponderous  marble  tables.  And  then  such 
lovely  lace  I  I  have  bought  a  splendid  robe  of 
Brnssells  point — I  am  sure  you  will  admire,  it ; 
and  I  have  had  my  emenilds  reset  (I  dared 
not  take  the   same    liberty  with   the  family 
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dumondB);  and  I  have  dioeen  a  Cacfamere 
ahawl,  which  I  mean  to  try  and  make  my  dfitr 
aont  accept  when  we  meet  again.  And  now, 
dear  annt^  before  I  tell  yon  of  all  my  engage- 
ments, and  complete  the  list  of  my  pmxdiaaes,  I 
must  first  make  you  promise  not  to  say  a  word 
to  mamma  about  Marston's  queer  ways.  She  u 
so  very  melancholy  L  Perhaps  ifshefimcies  I  am 
not  happy  it  may  distress  her.  But,  indeed,  I 
am  happy,  only  it  is  not  my  husband  wbo 
makes  me  sa" 

And  the  remainder  of  the  epistle  was  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  the  fiuhions,  accounts  of 
various  gay  scenes  in  which  she  had  been 
engaged,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  her  ac- 
quaintanoe. 

Lady  Desborough  very  prudently  exhibited 
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this  letter  only  to  myself,  and  I  kept  her 
oounsel  and  named  the  matter  to  no  one 
lining. 

Abont  the  same  time  Marston  wrote  to  his 
mother.     This  is  part  of  that  letter : — 

^'  To  say,  my  mother,  that  I  am  happy ,^ 
would  be  to  deoeiye  you.  You  ask  me  if  I  am 
happy :  I  answer — lio;  and  I  fear  it  will  never 
be  otherwise. 

^*  How  could  you  drive  me  into  this  match? 
Yet,  though  I  thus  address  you,  do  not  think 
I  would  reproach  you.  I  know  that  all  you 
have  done  was  done  to  make  me  happy,  and 
you  ask  me  if  I  am  so,  and  I  answer — No. 

*^  She  was  not  made  for  me ;  she  is  too 
young,  too  gay,  too  thoughtless;  she  cannot 
understand  me.     I  know  my  nature  is  to  be 
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ooU  and  silent;  but  my  ooldneas  is  not  want 
of  heart,  my  alenoe  is  not  eullennesB. 

^*  But  Mary  belieyee  me  to  be  both  nwf^^^'g 
and  Bollen:  ahe  does  not  comprehend  how  the 
life  she  loves  so  well  can  be  distastefbi  to 
me;    she  thinks   my   withdrawing  firom  the 

crowds  she  delights  in  a  proof  of  my  want  of 
kindly  feeling,  of  affi^stion  for  my  species,  h. 
her  eyes  I  am  only  a  sorly  misanthrope,  or 
worse — one  who  seeks  amusement  in  eoenes 
and  society  inferior  to  his  station. 

"  But,  alas  I  she  knows  me  not. 

^*  Indeed,  my  mother,  she  never  loved  me; 
and,  let  me  to  my  shame  confess  it,  I  do  sot 
love — I  never  did  love  her. 

*'  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  Yet,  mj 
mother,  to  your  persuasion  do  I  owe  this;-' 
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no;  lather  let  me  say,  to  my  own  want  of  firm- 
neoB,  of  self-tnist. 

^*  You  know  how  I  always  disliked  mixed 
society,  yet  she  can  exist  only  in  the  midst 
of  crowds  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
liteiatare;  Mary  cares  for  no  books  beyond 
the  novel  of  the  day.  I  love  the  country ;  I 
love  peace  and  peaceful  pursuits,  and  home 
snd  home  occupations;  but  she  pkces  her 
happiness  in  display-r-in  noise,  and  whirl,  and 
excitement.  And  how  can  we  be  happy 
together? 

^'  Then,  music—  you  know  I  understand  it, 
and  seek  consolation  in  listening  to  the  strains 
I  love ;  and  I  fimcied  I  should  find  it  while 
my  young  wife  touched  the  chords  of  her 
harp;  but  that  charm  even  has  passed  away^ 
for  I  look  in  vain  for  the  soul  that  was  wont 
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to  swell  f oxth  in  those  songs  and  from  that 
voice  which  I  may  never  hear  again. 

^'  Alas  I  my  mother;  you  remember  who  I 
mean — ^you  know  how  well  I  loved!  And 
that  voice  and  those  songs  may  now  be  ringing 
in  your  ears,  for  which  mine  must  ever  yearn — 
how  vainly ! 

''  Do  not  think  I  undervalue  my  beautiful 
bride.  I  own  her  to  be  lovely,  good>  and  gentle ; 
but  I  looked  for  something  more  in  the  woman 
with  whom  I  must  pass  my  life.  She  is  too 
thoughtless,  too  gay,  too  ignorant  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  heart  of  man.  A  stronger 
spirit  should  have  been  chosen  to  guide  one 
so  weak  and  wayward  as  my  own.** 

The  letter  did  not  end  here.  It  contained 
a  list  somewhat  similar  to  Mary's,  only  the 
engagements,  the  gaieties,  the  f Ates,  were  de« 
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^evanoes,  instead  of  being  boasted 
of  as  aff'^'^  ^f  ^^  j^jgj^^  ^^^.   ^^  jj 

C&at  in  the  eyes  of  poor  Mary  rendered  Paris 
so  deligi^ttul  was  mentioned  by  him  as  consti- 
tutioS  it  the  most  detestable  of  residemieefc 

fj^e  dowager  was  somewhat  akurmed  at  the 
fo^eipt  of  this  epistle.  She  knew  her  son's 
jj^pofiitioil — ^the  bst  in  the  world  calculated 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  happiness  which 
the  light  and  friyolous  character  of  his  wife 
seemed  to  present.  She  pondered  seriously 
over  the  best  means  to  adopt  to  avert  the 
estrangement  evidently  taking  place  between 
the  young  couple. 

In  this  strait  she  did  not  apply  to  her  old 
eonfidant  and  ally,  the  bishop,  but  she  turned 
for  advice  and  succour  to  one  on  whose  secresy 
0lie  could  rely,  whose   noble   and  Christian 
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spirit  would  not  hentate  to  undertake  any 
task,  howerer  painful,  would  set  at  nought  all 
personal  inoonyenience,  could  he  but  do  aoght 
to  doee  the  breach  between  thoee  two  who 
had  80  lately  Yowed  to  each  other  all  love  and 
honour  until  death* 

She  turned  to  Marmaduke  Lincoln.  She 
found  her  appeal  answered.  Mannadnke»  tlie 
only  man  who  poesessed  influence  over  her 
son,  expressed  himself  willing  to  exert  it  to 
the  utmost ;  and  Mrs.  Marston,  when  she  saw 
him  depart  for  Paris,  felt  that  she  had  em- 
ployed the  only  means  efficient  to  save  b^ 
son  and  daughter-in-law  from  the  probaUe 
painful  result  of  that  incompatibility  of  dispo- 
sition which  she  now,  too  late,  perceived. 

How  Lincoln's  misdon  was  fulfilled  the  aoth 
joined  letters  will  manifest : — 
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LETTEB  I. 

FrcfOi  Mary  to  Lady  Detiborough. 

^'  My  dear  Aunt, 

^^  Since  I  n^rote  to  you,  an  unexpected 
but  most  welcome  change  has  taken  place  in 
oor  household,  caused  by  the  anival  of  my 
Husband's  cousin,  Mannaduke  Lincoln;  and 
smce  he  came  we  have  all  been  as  happy  as 
poesible.  Before,  I  could  not  sometimes  help 
feeling,  in  the  midst  of  my  own  happiness, 
that  Edwaird  must  be  very  duU ;  yet  I  could 
not  accuse  myself  in  any  way :  he  would  not 
come  out  with  me,  and  how  could  I  be  ex- 
pected to  stay  always  at  home  with  him  ?  But 
now  Marmaduke  is  here,  and  eyery  one  is 
bappy,  and  everything  goes  weU.  His  coming 
seems  to  have  broken  a  spelL    Edward's  good- 
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humour  and  cheerfulness  returned  immediately, 
and  mine  became^  if  possible,  increased  by  this 
delightful  change.    I  am  sure  I  cannot  aoooont 
for  it     I  do  not  know  how  he  mansgeB  to 
bring  sunshine  and  smiles  into  every  home  be 
enters,   and  to   eyery  heart  that  loyes  him. 
And  all  love  him.     My  dear  aunt,  I  camiot 
describe  his  {iasdnations  of  character.    Grene- 
rally  speaking,  very  good  people   are  so  &- 
agreeable ;  but  he  is  all  goodness,  and  yet  Us 
powers  of  conyeriation  and  of  entertaimneot 
exceed  those  of  any  man  I  ever  met.    I  wish 
I  had  his  power  of  pleasing  Marston,  for,  in- 
deed, if  Edward  were  always  as  he  is  while 
Marmaduke  is  here,  I  should  soon  fove  him 
very  much. 

^^  Now  we  all  ride  tog^lier,  driye  tether, 
walk  together.    When  I  go  out,  the  gentlemen 
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accompany  me ;  when  I  give  my  parties,  they 
remain  at  home  with  me^  and  do  all  they  can 
to  assist  me  in  entertaining  my  guests. 

'''  Now,  when  any  conversation  is  carried  on, 
Marmaduke  always  contrives  to  bring  it  round 
to  some  subject  which  I  understand,  and  which 
Qiy  hust)!and  and  myself  can  both  converse 
upon.  When  music  is  proposed,  he  takes  care 
to  ask  me  to  sing  my  best  songs,  and  to  play 
the  airs  that  he  knows  I  play  well ;  and  some- 
times he  joins  me  in  a  duet,  and  Edward  looks 
90  pleased,  and  sometimes  quite  proud  of  me. 
If  we  always  lived  in  this  way,  we  should  be 
indeed  a  happy  couple. 

^'  And  then,  my  dear  aunt,  the  loveliest  little 
hats  are  worn  by  married  women  at  the  Opera ; 
and  they  become  me,  Edward  says,  more  than 
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ftnything  I  wear ;  and  I  am  so  glad  I  am  mir- 
ried,  or  I  could  not  wear  them. 

<<  And  now  I  have  said  all,  except  that  we 
both  think  Marmaduke  wonld  make  Cany  the 
most  delightful  husband;  he  is  so  modi  m  her 
style,  so  dever,  so  good,  so  enthusiastic,  so  fond 
of  books  and  poetry,  so  very  superior.  Bat 
when  I  tell  him  so,  he  only  laughs,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  love  widi  her;  snd  I 
suppose,  if  he  were,  our  Caroline  would  care  u 
little  lor  him  as  she  does  for  her  other  admiren: 
so  it  is  best  as  it  is. 

^^  Dear  Aunt,  adieu  r 

&&  &C.&C- 
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LETTER  n. 

Prom  Edward  Marston  to  hi$  Mother. 

^^  My  dearest  Mother, 

"  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from 

Linoob  the  aocount  of  jour  good  health  and 

^ts;  it  wfw  also  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to 

reoeiye  him  as  our  guest. 

'^  The  influence  of  his  good  heart,  and  strong 

ccHomon  sense,  and  perfect  temper,  is  really 
extraordinary.  One  day  produced  the  greatest 
change  in  the  feeling  that  existed  between 
myself  and  Mary^  and  now,  instead  of  coldness, 
diwatisfitction,  and  estrangement,  our  house 
is  cheered  by  the  presence  of  continual  con- 
fidence and  mutual  aflTection. 
*^  Mannaduke,  more  gentle  and  conciliating 


I 
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than  myself,  more  acute  in  discerning  cba- 
racter,  and  more  adroit  in  acting  according  to 
that  discernment,  contrives  to  draw  out  aU  my 
wife's  good  qualities,  to  make  manifest  all  her 
accomplishments,  in  a  manner  that  I  could  neyer 
attain ;  and  the  consequence  is,  she  gains  upon 
my  heart  every  day,  and  every  day  seeniB  to 
increase  her  regard  for  me.  My  last  letter 
would  tell  you  my  miserable  feelings;  jn^  > 
then  how  delightful  is  this  change  to  me. 

'^  And  Mary,  poor  girl,  seems  as  happy- 
nay,  more  so-»while  remaining  quietly  at  hooae, 
listening  to,  or  joining  in  our  eonversataoo,  or 
singing  and  playing  the  airs  which  Marmadoke 
names,  than  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  aU 
that  hateful  whirl  of  gaiety,  the  brilliant  idol 
of  a  heartless  fawning  cirde. 

^^  I  have  abo  taken  more  pleasure  in  society 
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HBce  my  ooiusin  aniyecL  He  seemed  to  wish 
to  aooompany  Mary  on  Bome  of  her  visits.  I 
ooold  not  remain  at  home  in  that  case,  and  I 
found  his  company  made  even  those  senseless 
crowds  bearable ;  and  it  really  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  pride  to  me  to  remark  the  admiration 
and  attention  my  wife  recdves  everywhere  and 
firomalL 

"  Of  course  I  can  no  longer  urge  Mary  to 
retnm  to  England.    Marmaduke  having  come 

expressly  to  see  Paris,  I  shall  not  mention 
departing  until  his  time  is  expired,  and  then  I 
shall  hope  to  induce  Mary  to  consent  to  our 
all  crossing  together ;  and  while  Marmaduke 
is  here  I  shall  feel  quite  reconciled  to  re- 
msining* 

^^  Once  in  £!ngland,  I  shall  find  ample  occu- 
pation for  some  time  to  come  in  attending  to 

VOL.  u.  I 
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the  arrears  of  affidrs  my  abemoe  most  luTe 
created.    I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  yon,  my 
dearest  mother,  much  to  Hstea  to  in  return; 
and  when  the  day  has  dawned  that  shall  make   1 
me  a  father,  will  there  not  be  for  me  a  new  | 
source  of  happiness,  of  which  nothing  on  euA, 
save  death,  can  deprive  me?    My  babe  iriB 
learn  to  love  its  father.     Alas  I  the  love  of 
instinct  is  the  only  one  to.  trust.    For  a  few 
years  mychild  will  love  me  because  I  am  its  > 
father,  and  I  may  yet  hope  to   experience  a    ; 
feeling  free  from  jealousy,  free  firom  sickening 
disappointment,  from  mortifioatioiL  | 

"  For  a  few  years  I — and  then,  aa  the  powcn 
of  reason  dawn  in  his  little  heart,  his  affisctiiiD  i 
wiU  follow  his  choice  and  will;   my  diild  will 
perceive  how  little  there  is  ip  me  to  daim  his 
)ove  or  admiration. 
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'^  But  I  fimcy  I  see  7011  emile,  dear  mother, 
at  such  idle  speoulations.  There  is  time  enough 
yet  for  these  forebodings." 


There  was  nothing  more  in  the  letter  relat- 
ing to  his  wife,  and  I  need  not  transcribe  the 
doll  details  of  business  which  followed.  This 
also  was  the  first  communication  Mrs.  Marston 
had  receiyed  from  her  son  in  which  no  mention, 
direct  or  indirect,  was  made  of  Lady  Anne 
(jnmtley. 

These  letters  will  show  how  great  a  differ- 
ence of  character  existed  between  these  two, 
whom  human  ties  had  linked  indissolubly 
together.  Marston,  so  gloomy,  so  saturnine — 
Marj,  so  wildly  gay;  he,  shrinking  even 
from  thoughts  of  the  future — sfie,  so  full  of  an 
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almoet  childish  delight  of  antidpation;  he, 
abeady  weary  of  existence,  disgusted  with  the 
world — she,    just  springing   forth  across  its 
joyous  threshold,  herself  the  very  ess^oe  of  j 
brilliant  life. 

Marmaduke  Lincoln  remained  with  them » 
fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  returning  to  England; 
and  Mary^  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
husband,  signified  her  willingness  to  leaTe  i 
Paris  at  the  same  time.  Marmaduke  hi 
laboured,  nor  in  v^,  to  restore  the  existesoe 
of  a  cordial  feeling  between  them.  He 
brought  out  Mary's  many  brilliant  and  attrac 
tiye  qualities  before  the  eyes  of  her  husband 
with  a  quiet  tact  that  concealed  his  object  from 
both  parties ;  and  he  had  gently  inBtiUed  into 
her  mind  the  necessity  of  yielding  her  own 
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wishes  and  whims  to  those  of  the  man  she  had 
8wom  to  "  honour  and  obey." 

Returned  to  £nghmd»  the  young  couple  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Marston  HalL  Mary  had 
hinted  a  wish  to  remain  a  short  time  in  town, 
but  Marston  expressed  himself  so  decidedly 
averse  to  this,  that  she  forbore  to  urge  the 
pomt 

At  Marston  Hall  at  first  the  time  passed 
pleasantly  -enougL  Although  they  had  now 
been  married  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  this  was 
the  first  visit  they  had  paid  to  his  ancestral 
home,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  and 
welcomings  that  met  them  on  their  return. 

Mary's  brilliant  smiles  and  affiible  behaviour 
won  all  hearts :  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
all  had  love  and  admiration  for  her.  Old 
3Ii8L  Marston  was  delighted  with  the  ^'  popu- 
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larity"  acquired  8o  directly  by  her  daughter- 
in-law. 

Mary's  letters  at  this  period  were  full  of 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness ;  everything  seemed  to 
bear  a  pleasant  aspect  in  her  eyes ;  even  the 
stem  dowager  was  pronounced  ^^a  dear  oU 
creature."  And  Marmaduke  Lincoln  was 
mostly  there  to  watch  oyer  her  conduct  and 
her  happiness ;  he  was  there  to  cheer  tbe 
gloomy  Marston  with  praises  of  his  beautifal 
wife;  he  was  there  to  urge  him  forth  into 
the  society  of  his  equals,  to  impress  upon 
him  the  impropriety  of  allowing  that  fior 
wife  to  visit  in  the  numerous  drde  of  Ae 
neighbourhood  unattended  by  himself;  be 
was  there  to  speak  of  her  always  as  the 
future  mother  of  the  heir  of  Marston  —  of 
the    child  whose  coming  was  longed  for  00 
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ardently.  But  Mannaduke  was  obliged  to  quit 
them ;  the  time  of  his  ordination  had  arrived, 
and  the  curacy  to  which  he  was  to  be  ordained 
was  in  a  distant  county. 

After  his  departure,  Mary,  in  her  letters, 
began  to  complain  of  the  dullness  of  the  place. 
The  excitement  caused  by  their  arrival  had 
passed  away,  and  Marston  began  to  resume  his 
old  habits  of  burying  himsetf  all  day  in  his 
library,  and  of  seeking  no  society  save  that  of 
bis  tenants  and  stewards. 

The  old  tempers  b^an  to  return  upon  him, 
the  old  gloominess,  the  old  reserve;  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  rouse  himself  to  any- 
thing. Mary's  walks  and  drives  and  rides 
became  solitary  ones,  save  when  occasionally 
the  infirm  dowager  ventured  forth  with  her  on 
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some  shopping  or  calling  expedition  to  StanweD 
or  the  neighbourhood. 

Mary  never  loved  him,  or  she  would  ha^e 
borne  with  all  his  infirmities  of  temper;  she 
would  have  put  in  practice  all  the  thounnd 
innocent  arts  love  teaches  to  win  him  from  his 
moody  contemplations.  He  never  loved  hsst} 
or  he  would  have  found  happiness  sufficient  in 
Kving  with  and  only  for  her. 

Too  late  Mrs.  Marston  percdved  how 
terribly  she  had  risked  her  son's  hap|»neaB; 
she  saw  how  hard  the  task  was  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  between  them,  and  time, 
she  felt,  would  most  probably  render  that  task 
yet  more  difficult ;  and  she  also  owned  some 
slight  touches  of  remorse  as  she  pondered  oter 
the  contemplation  of  the  fate  most  likely  to 
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await  her  beautiful  daughter-in-law-— so  loyely> 
60  young,  80  highly  gifted,  and  given  so  early 
to  one  who  valued  her  not.  And  still,  as  she 
gazed  and  pondered,  a  harsh  accusing  voice 
would  seem  continually  to  cry — Too  latcj  too 
latel 

But.  just  as  matters  had  reached  a  rather 
deplorable  crisis,  a  child  was  bom — a  girl ;  and 
all  the  coldness  and  the  estrangement  passed 
before  the  joy  of  that  hour. 

Marston  behaved  extremely  well  during  the 
whole  afiair.  He  manifested  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  health  and  safety  of  his  wife, 
and  hailed  the  coming  of  his  daughter  with 
positive  rapture.  Mrs.  Marston  expressed  some 
diaappointment  that  it  was  not  a  boy,  but  he 
seemed  quite  content;  and,  owing  to  his 
affection  for  the  baby,  the  nurses  and  various 
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female  ministers  at  that  time  in  employ  took  t 
violent  fancy  for  him,  and  his  character  as  a 
^^dear  sweet  gentleman"  became,  in  conse- 
quence, completely  established  throughout  the 
kitchens  and  nurseries  of  the  county. 

Lady  Desborough,  Sir  Edward^  and  Julia, 
were  with  Mary  during  her  confinement,  and, 
when  all  was  over,  Lady  Norton,  Caroline,  and 
Fanny  arrived ;  William  and  myself  had  gone 
to  shoot  in  Scotland. 

Marmaduke  Lincoln  also  managed  to  rus 
down  and  spend  a  clergyman's  fortnight  witb 
them,  and  a  very  merry,  happy  party  did  tbej 
constitute.  Marmaduke  christened  the  ^  little 
stranger"  (I  believe  that  is  the  correct  tem) 
by  the  name  of  Jane,  after  Lady  Desboroof h. 
Lady  Norton  requested  partictdarly  that  tk 
child  should  not  bear  her  name. 
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^^  Do  not  perpetuate  a  name,"  she  said,  '^  to 
which  80  much  of  misery  is  attached.  I  have 
borne  it  too  long ;  let  it  be  forgotten  when  I 
die.'' 

And  so  the  baby  was  called  Jane. 

Day  followed  day,  and,  one  by  one,  the  gay 
christening  guests  departed  —  Marmaduke  to 
resume  the  duties  of  his  curacy ;  the  Desbo- 
rough  party  proceeded  to  Holmesley,  with 
the  exception  of  Julia,  who  remained  to  pay  a 
long  visit  at  Marston  HalL 

Lady  Norton  also  returned  home,  notwith- 
standing her  daughter's  earnest  entreaties  to 
her  to  renudn.  Her  conduct  towards  Mary 
continued  to  partake  of  the  strangeness  and 
eccentricity  she  manifested  towards  all.  She 
would  often  visit  her,  but  never  for  more  than 
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a  day  or  two :   she  would  come  uoezpededly, 
and  depart  as  abruptly. 

She  appealed  to  take  great  intereBt  in  the 
happiness  of  her  only  child ;  she  would  watch 
with  an  intense  anxiety  the  conduct  of  her 
husband  towards  her;  every  action  that  passed, 
every  word  that  fell,  seemed  to  be  noted  bj 
her  and  treasured  in  her  memory.  Maiston, 
generally  moody  and  abstracted — Mary,  alwap 
careless  and  thoughtless'— fiuled  to  remark  thb 
watchful  anxiety ;  but  Mrs.  Marston  noted  h 
with  jealous  eyes.  She  was  at  last  Mj 
aware  how  small  was  the  chance  of  happing 
for  the  young  pair  she  had  been  so  instm* 
mental  in  bringing  together,  and  she  becaDoe 
nervously  anxious  to  conceal  this  fact  from 
others.    Her  whole  efforts  now  were  direct^ 
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to  {nreeerving  a  Bznooth  sarbuce — ^in  ekort,  to 
'*  keeping  up  appearances." 

It  was  long  before  she  ventured  to  address 
herself  to  her  son  upon  the  subject,  not  until 
some  time  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  not 
mitil  the  faTOurable  chaise  in  his  conduct 
occasioned  by  this  event  had  been  superseded 
by  a  relapse  into  his  ancient  asperity  and  cold- 
ness. She  had  felt  some  difficulty  in  alluding 
to  a  subject  which  had  ahready  caused  so 
many  painful  discussions  between  them — some 
shame  when  she  reflected  how  to  her  persua- 
sion alone  were  owing  all  the  evils  that  now 
seemed  besetting  his  path. 

And  when  she  did  allude  to  his  mode  of 
life,  how  sad  and  how  unsatisfactory  were  his 

replies! 
"  My  dear  mother,"  he  said,   "  you  must 
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blame  yourself  for  all  that  now  seems  to  jQb- 
please  7012.  Do  not  think  me  harsh  or  imdu- 
tiiiil  in  speaking  to  you  thus,  bat  indeed  I 
cannot  change  my  nature.  Before  you  chow 
for  me  this  frivolous  child  as  my  wife,  you 
should  have  changed  me  in  all  things;  yon 
should  haye  made  me  forget  the  past,  yon 
should  haye  given  me  a  new  heart,  and  a  spirit 
fresher  and  brighter  than  mine  ever  was  or 
ever  can  be* 

^^  No  two  people^  dear  mother,  can  be  more 
unsuited  to  each  other  than  Mary  and  myaeIC 
I  told  you  so  long  ago ;  I  repeat  it  now— re- 
peat it  from  a  sad  experience ;  but  it  is  now 
too  late — I  cannot  break  from  my  bonds.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  forget  them,  and  to  find  socb 
interest  and  amusement  as  I  can  in  the  ereiy- 
day  occupations  and  duties  of  my  station.    Let 
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Mary  do  the  same,  and  I  will  oppose  her 
wishes  and  indinationa  in  no  way,  provided 
she  will  not  interfere  with  mine.  And  do 
yon,  dear  mother,  cease  to  name  this  subject 
to  me — ^it  can  do  no  good.  All  I  a«k  is  to  be 
left  in  peace.'* 

Such  was  poor  Marston's  reply. 

Once  the  dowager,  in  the  course  of  a  drive 
with  Mary,  alluded  to  Marston's  depression  and 
dislike  to  society,  hjrpocritically  wondering  what 
oonld  be  the  cause,  while  she  sincerely  de- 
plored the  fact ;  and  Mary's  ingenuous  answer 
only  showed  her  utter  ignorance  of  all  that 
her  interlocutor  was  so  weU  acquainted  with. 

^'  Indeed  I  do  not  know  why  Edward  is  so 
dttlL  I  do  all  I  can,  I  assure  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Marston;  I  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  play  all  day  long;  and  I  offer 
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oontinnally  to  ride,  or  walk,  er  driye  widi 
him;  bat  it  is  all  of  no  use.  Indeed,  dear 
madam,  I  do  all  that  I  can.** 

And  Mrs.  Marston  felt  that  she  spoke  the 
truth ;  she  did  *'  do  all  she  could." 

Bat  where  the  force  of  circomstancesy  not 
choice,  have  united  two  uncongenial  spirits,  all 
efibrts  of  third  parties  are  unavailing.  Eyen 
Marmaduke  Lincoln  felt  that  nothing  could 
prevent,  ere  long,  an  open  rupture  between 
them;  for  Mary,  at  last,  grew  weary  of  trpng 
to  please,  and  Edward  seemed  every  day  less 
and  less  disposed  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
his  young  wife. 

What  a  terrible  thing  that  '^  incompatibilitj 
of  temper^  is!  terrible  when  discovered  too 
late  by  hearts  that  reaUy  love  or  have  loved; 
but  how  much  more    hopeless  the  state  of 
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afiyrs  when  the.  disooyery  takes  place  between 
those  who  originally  have  been  united  bj  other 
ties  than  those  of  attachment,  when  no  re- 
membrance of  past  raptures,  no  lingering  of 
the  once  deep-rooted  affection,  remains  to  avert 
for  a  season  the  inevitable  consequences. 

Mary  and  Marston  never  quarrelled;  had 
they  done  so,  there  might  have  been  some 
hopes;  but  it  was  a  coldness  continually  in- 
creasing that  subsisted  between  them:  on 
Mary's  part,  the  result  of  complete  indifference 
to  her  husband ;  on  his,  the  result  of  contempt 
for  his  wife,  hatred  of  the  ties  that  held  him, 
and  an  obstinate  turning  back  upon  past  scenes 
and  hopes  which  he  knew  might  never  be 
realized— never  could  have  been. 

A  man  of  more  firmness  of  character,  of 
more  energy,  would  have  banished  from  his 
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niind  aU  these  weak  yearnings^  and  would 
have  drawn  sufficient  happinesa  from  the 
abundant  aouices  aroimd  him.  A  man  of  a 
more  generous  nature  would  have  striyen  to 
make  the  partner  of  his  life  happy,  even  wh3e 
oonsdoDS  that  his  own  fate  was  maired  by 
their  union;  but  Marston  learned  at  last  to 
look  upon  his  wife  as  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  to  visit  her  with  his  disHke,  almost  with 
his  vengeance,  as  that  cause,  not  as  the  unfor- 
tunate sharer  of  the  &te  to  which  a  cold- 
hearted  policy  had  doomed  them  both— a  tic- 
tim  as^  devoted  as  himself,  &r  more  innocent 
and  helpless. 

I,  as  an  old  bachelor,  can  speak  only  of  these 
things  theoretically ;  but  surely,  if  there  is  s 
hell  on  earth,  it  must  be  an  ill-assorted  nuff- 
riage.    Talk  of  Procrustes,  of  Noxentius,  he 
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who  bound  the  living  to  the  dead — ^their  tor- 
ments could  be  nothing  to  those  which  must 
embitter  every  moment  of  the  existence  thus 
rendered,  hj  the  very  means  which  should  have 
oonstituted  its  supreme  happiness^  a  burden 
to  its  possessors,  and  a  scandal  or  a  pity  to  all 
irho  witness  the  result. 

I  know  a  couple  who  continually  assure  me 
that  no  idea  can  reach  the  extent  of  the  felicity 
they,  as  married  lovers,  enjoy ;  but  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  must  be  even  more  extreme 
m  its  opposite  of  infelicity,  where  there  is 
feeling  to  feel  all  the  terrible  truth  of  that 
false  position. 

Had  Marston  been  merely  the  heartless  man 
of  the  world,  he  would  have  cared  little  for  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  for  domestic  bliss.  But  he 
was  something  better— he  had  a  heart,  he  had 
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a  soul;  and  though  with  little  of  the  good  or  tbe 
noble  in  his  character,  he  would,  under  diffierent 
auspices,  haye  been  a  yery  different  man ;  be 
might  have  made  the  happiness  of  a  bang  eyen 
yet  more  worthy  of  happiness  than  was  my 
Mary. 

And  Mary — she,  had  he  treated  her  as  he 
should  haye  done,  would  haye  been  most  esti- 
mable as  a  wife  and  mother;  but,  as  it  was, 
she  learned  too  soon  to  undervalue  the  comforts 
of  home,  to  place  her  happiness  in  receiving 
admiration,  in  shining  among  others  as  biigB 
and  as  friyolous  as  herself,  in  giving  her  whole 
energies  to  the  pursuit  of  what  the  world  calk 
pleasure. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  all  that  the 
Marstons  were  an  ^' indi£Ferent^  conple;  and 
while  some  blamed  his  gloomy  reserve  and  ahy 
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didike  to  society,  others  shook  their  heads  and 
said,  '^  they  did  not  wonder^ — ^who  oonld  ?^that 
the  Marstons  did  not  live  happily,  when  she 
was  always  racketing  about  at  that  rate;** 
while  the  goodnatured  part  of  the  world  came 
nearest  to  the  truth  when  it  murmured, "  no 
doubt  there  were  fatults  on  both  sides,  but  she 
was  80  young  one  could  not  feel  surprised  that 
she  was  fond  of  company  and  gaiety.** 


But  time  rolled  away,  and  affiurs  again  wore 
a  better  aspect  Mary  bore  another  child — ^this 
time  a  son;  an  heir  was  bom  to  the  house 
of  Marston,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings 
thereat 

Grreat  indeed  were  the  rejoicings.  As  soon 
as  the  young  mother  had  recovered  her  strength. 
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invitations  were  issued  far  and  near;  all  who 
had  any  connexion  with  the  family,  on  either 
side,  were  summoned  to  partake  in  the  general 
festivities* 

For  a  week  the  mansion  and  grounds  were 
thrown  open  to  all,  the  tenants  were  feasted  in 

the  great  haU^  the  villagers  danced  each  evening 
upon  the  lawns,  and  dined  beneath  tents  erected 
for  the  purpose.  Within,  each  hour  brought 
some  new  shape  of  pleasure,  each  day  brought 
the  sumptuous  banquet,  each  night  the  brilliant 
ball ;  party  after  party  arrived  as  guests ;  tempo- 
rary buildings  were  erected  to  increase  the  ao- 
commodation;  every  little  village  and  farm-house 
on  the  estate  was  crowded  with  accommodating 
bachelor  guests,  or  unaccommodiiting  domestics 
of  the  said  guests ;  the  whole  country,  in  fact, 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment— oxen  were  roastedj 
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whole,  bonfires  were  lit,  ale  flowed  like  water, 
wine  like  amall  beer. 

During  the  whole  time  the  Desborongh 
party  were  on  a  visit  at  the  hall,  myself  among 
the  number.  Among  others  who  also  re- 
mained throughout  the  week  were  the  Wil- 
mots.  The  Nollertons  were  there  on  several 
occasions,  and  Mary's  good  heart  prompted  her 
to  invite  even  the  bores  of  her  single  life^  as 
well  as  the  friends  and  companions: — Miss 
Ckpham,  Anecdote  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Doff, 
^  hoc  genus  omne^  the  blues  of  the  Holmesley 
circle ;  nay,  even  some  of  the  lions — Harrison, 
^  Brunton,  and  the  grim  editor  of  former 
days,  still  an  editor  and  still  grim;  and  old 
Lord  Newton,  and  many  who  would  never 
have  been  selected  for  their  individual  quali* 
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ties,  had  not  Mary's  abouDding  good-iuktare 
interfered  in  their  fitTOur. 

Marmaduke  Lincoln  of  course  was  there; 
but,  though  Mary  did  everyiliing  she  oooldto 
throw  them  together,  he  would  not  M  in  kve 
with  Caroline,  nor  would  Caroline  fall  in  love 
with  him. 

Marston,  at  once  excited  and  softened  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment^  was  all  that  be 
should  have  been,  exhibiting  the  most  raptoroas 
delight  at  the  airiyal  of  the  young  heir,  ooo- 
tinuing  to  manifest  a  lively  affection  for  \o6 
eldest  child,  and  acting  towards  his  wife  in  & 
manner  most  creditable  to  himself  and  most 
satisfactory  to  herself  and  her  {riends. 

Lady  Nortou,  charmed  with  this,  with  the 
increased  beauty  and  undiminished  spirits  of 
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her  daughter,  with  the  brilliaiit  position  she 
held,  the  popularity  she  enjoyed,  the  interest 
she  excited,  the  adulation  she  receiyed  from  all, 
seemed  at  last  to  have  found  a  source  of  happi- 
ness.   The  gloom  partially  vanished  from  her 
countenance,  the  strangeness  fix>m  her  manner ; 
no  longer  disquieted  herself  with  fore- 
bodings for  the  fiiture  fate  of  Mary.     Satisfied 
by  the  brilliant  aspect    of  the  present,   she 
speared  to  rest  contented  with  the  idea  that 
Heaven,  in  compensation   for   all    the   long 
aoguish  of  her  own  life,  had  decreed  to  Mary 
a  lot  more  blessed  than  that  of  common  mor- 
tals. 

It  was  summer,  and  Marston  Hall  and  th^ 
park  wore  thdr  best  aspect.  The  huge  old  hall, 
with  its  tall  Gk>ihic  casements,  the  saloons 
with  their  great  bayrwindpws  filled  continually 
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with  light,  seemed  temples  dedicated  to  eheer^ 
fulness  and  smishine;  the  gardens,  the  con-, 
servatoriesy  were  in  full  Uoom  and  blossom ;  the 
magnificent  trees  bore  their  richest  crowns  of 
foliage;  the  waters  of  the  fountains  were,  in 
the  sunlight,  as  molten  gold — ^beneath  the  pure 

f 

beams  of  the  moon,  as  liquid  silver. 

Grathered  in  one  of  the  great  bay-windows 
we  sat  one  eyening — a  merry  party.  It  waa 
one  of  the  quiet  evenings  following  a  day  of 
wild  excitement ;  none  but  the  parties  staying 
in  the  house  were  there.  A  grand  picnic  and 
dejeiiner  had  been  given  in  the  morning;  to- 
morrow was  to  bring  a  large  dinner-party  and 
ball,  and  this  evening  was  devoted  to  repose. 

Marston  had  ridden  oyer  to  Stanwell  after 
the  departure  of  the  d^einer  guests;  business 
of  importance   called   him   there;    and    we, 
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uncertam  of  the  time  of  his  return,  and  costumSs 
for  dinner,  awaited  his  arrival  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  broad  glory  of  the  son^  now  declining, 
poured  in  upon  us  as  in  close  semicircle  we  sat 
watching  the  changing  beauty  of  the  heavens, 
tlie  rose  tints  gathering  for  sunset,  the  shadows 
deepening  upon  the  verdant  lawns,  the  streams 
of  light  which,  between  the  huge  mossy  trunks 
of  the  mighty  trees,  were  shed  across  the  more 
distant  forest  glades. 

It  was  a  noble  prospect  I  First  the  6ye  fell 
upon  the  unrivalled  terrace-walk,  with  its  gay 
xirders  of  choice  flowers ;  then  we  looked 
iown  the  flight  of  marble  steps  into  the  beauti- 
iil  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  fountains 
lung  into  the  scented  air  their  treasure  of 
^ht  waters ;   then,  beyond  that  garden  with 
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its  fountains,  its  statuesi  its  marble  nnis,  its 
conservatories  and  greenhouses,  its  rare  plaBts, 
its  wealth  of  sweet  flowers  and  gorgeom 
blossoms,  its  rock-hewn  basins  glittering  with 
golden  fishes,  its  aviaries  tenanted  with 
bright-hued  birds^  lay  the  wide-spreading 
park. 

On  this  ocoasion,  the  exceeding  gloiy  of  the 
day  added  beauty  to  the  beautiful ;  ev^ydiiiS 
looked  lovelier  than  ordinarily.  The  rich 
masses  of  foliage  were  so  vivid  in  thdr  fat^^ 
greens,  so  dark  with  their  c|^P  shadows ;  ^ 
river,  stealing  through  that  sunshine  and  that 
gloom^  revealed  itself  in  so  many  pietnreaqne 
effects  ^now  hidden,  now  seen^  now  lost  amid 
thick  copsewood,  now  broad  and  flowing 
through  level  meadow-lands,  mirroring  the  loee 
tints  and  the  golden  sunset  lustre  of  the  shj- 
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Withoat,  Nature  indeed  ware  her  robe  of 
pride;  within,  Art  had  lavished  all  her 
stores.  Pictures,  marbles,  splendid  furniture, 
arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  taste— -every- 
diing  that  luxuxy  could  wish  for,  or  money 
coold  procure,  decorated  these  apartments; 
and  all  bestowed  with  so  true  a  perception, 
ihat  the  most  fastidious  of  fault-finders  could 
bave  discovered  nodiing  to  amend;  nay,  even 
our  editor,  if  he  had  had  the  ^  work^  to  review, 
would  have  been  forced,  malgre  bd^  to  ^ve  a 
fsvonrable  opinion  upon  it 

This  evening,  seated  within  that  gorgeous 
room,  gazii^  forCh  nffOL  ihat  magnificent 
prospect,  ^nd  feeling  that  all  this  was  Mary's, 
I9  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
^  fortunate;"  I,  too,  had  had  my  misgivings, 
but  they  seemed,  l&e  Lady  Norton^s,  to  vanish 
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before  the  certain  knowledge  of  her  peient 
welfare,  and  before  her  own  undemably  i&- 
creased  brilliancy  both  of  spirits  and  d 
charma. 

Mary,  ao  fidr  aa  a  girl,  had  expanded  into  « 
supremely  lovely  woman.  I  had  not  seen  ber 
for  some  time  before  her  confinement,  lod 
I  waa  most  struck  with  the  change  in  ber 
appearance  produced  during  the  intervaL  She 
was  now  as  beautiful  as  her  mother  had  been, 
and  very  like  what  she  waa  onoe.  Her  tiD 
figure  had  gained  a  certain  dignity,  the  ^ 
proportions  had  acquired  a  roundness,  a  foil- 
ness,  which  was  all  that  waa  wanted  before; 
and  the  face,  so  perfect,  save  lor  the  lack  of 
high  expression,  was  now  redolent  with  sweet 
meaniog,  as  she  looked  altenmtely  at  liie 
admiring   circle   of   affectionate    friends  and 
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aflsembled  to  do  her  honour,  and  at 
her  little  giri,  whoee  laughing  blue  eyee  and 
golden  tresBOB  weie  tranacriptB  of  her  own. 

Never,  meihought,  had  I  seen  one  00  lovely. 
For  a  moment  I  Ibrgot  Caroline  as  I  gazed 
entranced  upon  this  beantifnl  creature.  Then  I 
remembered  CSaroline*— remembered  her  only  to 
^  at  the  contrast  the  two  presrated ;  for,  from 
Caiolinei  the  hope,. the  enjoyment,  that  makes 
youth  so  ohanning,  seemed  gone  forever ;  while, 
wilh  "i/bxy^f  each  hour  aj^^eared  to  bring  richer 
ro^es  to  her  cheek,  new  lustre  to  the  deep 
azure  of  her  eyea 

All  this  time,  while  I  was  watching  the 
prospect,  and  thinkiny  about  Mary  and  Caro- 
line, these  two  individuals,  unconscious  of  what 
was  running  in  my  head,  were  looking  as  lovely 
as  they  possibly  eould.    Mary  was  engaged  in 
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paasixig  to  and  fro,  in  and  out  of  the  ciide, 
playing  with  her  child ;  and  Caroline,  sad  and 
abatracted,  was  gazing  forth  from  the  bay- 
window;  and  though  her  dark  eyes  i^peaied  to 
be  watdiing  intently  the  graceful  moTementB 
of  a  herd  of  deer  just  opposite  the  houses  yet 
from  the  ezpresmon  upon  her  fiu)e,  it  was  very 
evident  her  thoughts  were  far  away,  and  she 
recked  little  of  the  fond  interest  with  whioh  I 
thought  of  her,  or  of  the  yet  fonder  and 
deeper  feeling  which  at  the  moment  filled  wilh 
such  unseasonaUe  moumfulness  the  fine  ccon- 
tenance  of  William  Desborough,  for  he,  too, 
was  gazing  on  her. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  on  the  brow  of 
Caroline,  and  on  that  countenance  whoee 
expressicm  was  ever  the  reflex  of  her  owm 
our   party   was   extremely  gay;    every  one 
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ebe  appeared  quite  plensed  with  themselves 
and  with  each  other.  Lady  Norton  looked 
eheerfiil,  Lady  Desborough   and  Mra  Mars- 
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ton  piowHy  happy;  Fanny  and  Tom  Wihnot, 
side  by  side,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  semi- 
dide,  engaged  in  a  whispering  conversation, 
%ppexrei  supremely  blessed  in  each  other's 
society ;  Sir  Edward  and  Julia  were  as 
QBuai,  cahn,  quiet,  and  contented;  Mary  and 
her  child  were  in  high  spirits;  Marmaduke 
Lmoohi  was  foUowix^  every  movement  of 
theirs  with  a  gkace  of  affectionate  delight; 
the  Biought(ms»  the  Wilmots  pire  et  mire^ 
her  Grrace  of  Brownlow,  and  others,  were 
employed  either  in  warding  off  the  ^^anec- 
dotes" of  Hamilton,  or  in  listening  to  Miss 
Clapham's  continued  flow  of  gossip;  Harri- 
son and  Brunton^  who  had  arrived  that  morn- 
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ing,  were  intenperaed  among  tlie  group  in 
becoming  attitudes ;  Lawrence,  our  grim  edi* 
tor,  was  r^arding  them  with  a  sort  of  sange 
pleasure,    evidently  he    waa  employed  in  a 
mental  criticism  of  the  performances  of  thoe 
twain  of  ^^  leading  noyeUsts  of  the  day,"  more 
scTere  than  he  would  have  considered  it  ex* 
pedient  to  bestow  upon  them  in  his  periodioL 
The  attitude  selected  by  Harrison  was  one  of 
mild    meditation;    his    face   slightly    averted 
jErom  the   telltale    glare  of  day,   his   glance 
directed  downwards;  by  this   judicions  ott- 
nagement  the  light  was  aUowed  to  £dl  be- 
comingly upon  the  most  cherished  of  his  ^^  love- 
locks," and  Harrison  knew  well  enou^  tbt 
the  eyes  were  the  worst  feature  in  his  reall/ 
handsome  countenance. 
Brunton,  placed  directly  opposite  the  li^^ 
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thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  assame  an 
^^  upwaid"  and  poetic  look,  as  though  his  spirit 
vere  draining  inspiration  £rom  the  rays  of 
the  bright  luminary  shedding  such  warm  beams 
directly  upon  his  high  forehead  and  long  nose ; 
accordingly,  he  kept  his  gaze  directed  as  nearly 
as  he  could  towards  the  sun,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  somewhat  painful  efforts  by  hearing 
Miss  Clapham  whisper  to  Mr.  Wilmot, 
^  Look,  dear  Mr.  Wilmot,  look  at  Mr.  Brun- 
ton ;  I  am  sure  he  is  composing." 

^  Janey,'*  said  Mary,  addressing  her  child — 
^'  Janey,  I  think  we  make  too  much  noise  for 
this  sedate  company.  There  is  cousin  John 
looks  as  though  he  thought  me  more  of  a  baby 
than  you.  Let  us  sit  down  and  be  quiet  until 
papa  comes  home."  And  she  sat  down  between 
^^  cousin  John"  and  Marmaduke  Lincoln. 
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The  liglit  streamed  full  upon  her  spkndil 
face  and  figure  and  upon  the  glory  of  her 
golden  hair^     She  had  no  need  to  dread  the 

<<  telltale  sunshine.'* 

**  It  is  a  happiness  to  me,  dear  Mary,"  I 
said,  '^  to  see  yon  so  happy.  Yon  have  n6  truer 
well-wisher,  dear  girl,  than  cousin  John." 

'*  Thank  you^  John,  thank  you ;  I  bdieve 
it;  you  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me— «)) 
indeed,  has  e^ery  one.  I  am  indeed  yerj 
happy^yery,  very  happy,  and  every  day  seene 
to  bring  some  new  source  of  delist  How 
merry  we  have  all  been  to-day^  how  men; 
we  shall  all  be  to-morrow,  and  how  mnch 
pleasure  remains  for  us  to  share  I  It  eeeotf 
that  life  will  be  too  short  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  the  world  presents  us.*^ 

^'  Dear  Mary,"  interposed  Caroline,  romed 
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from  her  reverie  by  these  hut  words,  ^^  I  think 
there  is  more  sorrow  than  happiness  in  the 
world,  and  I  fancy  most  others  will  agree  with 
me  in  this.^ 

^*  Not  altogether,  Miss  Desborough,"  re- 
marked Lincoln.  **The  world  is  a  beautiful 
worldi  full  of  all  the  means  of  happiness,  made 
for  enjoyment;  and  if  there  is  much  of  sadness 
and  suffering  in  it,  as  I  deny  not,  it  is  bom  of 
the  sin  of  man.** 

'*  It  tf  a  beautiful  world/*  sighed  Caroline ; 
^^but  how  sadly  is  its  beauty  marred!  how 
stmed  with  crime — how  peopled  with  suffering 
—how  darkened  by  death  I" 

^^  Ah  r  replied  Marmaduke ;  '^  but  even 
that  death,  the  lot  of  all,  rightly  reflected 
upon,  what  is  it  but  the  passage  to  a  yet 
brighter  existence,  a  yet  more  beautiful  world, 
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thzoQgh  a  reeoneotdon  of  which  our  nightly 
ahimbers  and  our  moming  wakings  are  bat  the 
type  and  eameet?" 

Caroline  smiled  faintly  as  she  shook  her  head 
in  reply.— 

*^  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  rise  above  the 

sorrows  and  the  disappointments  of  this  world, 
even  while  sure  that  there  is  another  to  whidi 
we  are  bound.  The  heart  is  so  life-loving;  it 
clings  so  pertinaciously  to  the  objects  of  its 
erring  affections.  Weak,  miserable  mortib, 
bound  to  mortals  as  weak  and  miserable  by 
ties  whose  strength  is  great  in  proportkm  to 
this  weakness,  cannot  cast  off  the  enthralment 
of  those  ties,  of  which  the  very  rapture  voi 
the  happiness  are  so  fearful>  so  agitated,  so 
uncertain,  yet,  from  these  very  causes,  are  so 
dear.     Alas!    passing  through  the  valley  of 
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life,  it  is  impoflsible  not  to  feel  the  thorns  that 
pieroe  the  foot,  even  though  the  eyes  are  raised 
with  fervent  fidth  unto  the  light  above.'' 

*^  But,''  said  Lincoln,  '^  where  that  fervent 
&ith  exists  there  must  be  hope,  and  with  hope 
18  always  joy." 

^'  You  are  so  hopefiil  yourself,  Mr.  Lincoln," 
8iid  Caroline  in  a  livelier  tone;  '^all  things 
with  you  are  full  of*  hope  and  joy.  You  can 
never  yet  have  known  any  real  soirow.  For- 
tunately for  yourself,  you  speak  theoretic* 
ally." 

''  Indeed,  Miss  Desborough,  I  have  not  bee^ 
do  free  from  human  griefs  as  you  suppose.  I 
have  suffered.  I  am  an  orphan,  as  you  know, 
and  I  have  lost  firiends.  Yes,  I  can  speak 
practically  of  grief." 

*'  Ah  I  but  these  natural  griefs,  acc(»rding  to 
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aalnre,  cannot  laat  long.  Occapation, 
new  tiea,  these  aie  at  hand  to  solace  us ;  bat 
the  lieartf^a  blig^  the  aoirow  which  bean 
with  it  remone,  or  at  least  repentance  and 
ragret»  does  not  so  easily  lose  its  sway." 

^^  Bemorse,  Ifiss  Desboxongh,  most  be  life* 
long,  bat  regret  &des  away  like  the  rest,  and 
sincere  rqientanoe  soon  brings  peace  of  mind. 
There  is  no  grief  which  cannot  be  OTercome, 
where  the  heart  will  rouse  itself  to  the  task; 
there  is  no  ain  which  may  not  be  foigiveoy  so 
conscience  which  cannot  find  rest" 

^  You  speak  jwoudly,  Mr.  Lincoln.  May 
you  ncTer  find,  from  sad  experience,  how  Tain 
is  pride,  how  feeble  are  all  our  efforts,  oay, 
how  weak  is  even  prayer,  to  overcome  some 
Borrows,  or  to  hush  some  self-accurings  T 

Her  beautiful  face  was  full  of  sadness  as  sbe 
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spoke,  her  dark  eyea  were  filled  with  tears, 
her  lip  trembled,  and  the  colour  on  her  cheek 
now  deepened  to  a  crimBon  flush,  now  faded, 
to  a  mortal  paleness.  She  paused,  for  her 
heart  seemed  fulL  Marmaduke  gazed  at  her 
with  astonishment ;  his  countenance  expressed 
a  deep  pity,  mingled  with  a  profound  admira- 
tion. 

She  met  his  look  and  smiled* 

^*  Now  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  very,  very 
romantic  young  lady;  but  you  know  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  little  in  the  heroics  if  I 
please.** 

'^  You  are  privileged,  I  am  sure,  to  be  any- 
thing you  please,"  gallantly  replied  Lincoln; 
and  then  both  he  and  Caroline  kughed  heaxt- 
^Yj  for  Caroline's  last  speech  had  quite  done 
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away  witli  the  gloomy  thonghts  ahe  had  exdtod 
daring,  the  ooune  of  their  oonvenation. 

Do  OMrt  think  that  the  whole  party  were 
mute  auditorB  of  this  oonTenatioiL  It  was 
unheard,  eave  by  myself |  William,  and  part  of 
it  by  Mary. 

^'  Welly  really,  Caroline,  you  are  die  most 
melancholy  girlT  she  ezckimed.  << To  bear 
you  talk  is  enough  to  make  one  cry,  I  declare 
I  9kan  cry  unless  some  one  says  something 
cheeifiiL  Ftay,  cousin  John,  say  somethiBg 
Uyely.*' 

"  It  is  a  pily,  Mary,"  I  replied,  •*thatyou 
do  not  engage  Lord  Eaton  for  your  printe 
moralist  He  is  so  fond  of  treating  his  friends 
to  grave  reflections,  yet  he  always  clotlies 
them  in  language  which  produces  effects  tbe 
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very  reverse  of  grave.  The  other  day  he  was 
moralisiiig  on  the  death  of  a  little  girl,  the 
child  of  his  niece  Lady  Brandon ;  and  he  said 
it  was  always  so  melanoholy  when  innocent 
little  creatures,  such  as  she  was,  were  taken 
off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth ;  and  added, 
^  The  same  reflection  always  occurs  to  me  when 
I  am  eating  lamb  T  " 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  ^^  anecdote," 
with,  '^Oh,  pray  let  us  have  another  story, 
couam  John,**  firom  both  Mary  and  Fanny  at 
once. 

'^  I  do  not  think  I  recollect  anything  else 
at  present,"  I  replied,  ^^  unless  it  is  that  at 
dessert  last  autumn  at  Stanwell  I  remember 
hearing  him  say,  in  allusion  to  s<mie  passing 
event,  ^  Ah  I  everything  has  its  drawbacks — 
iBven  medlars  have  stones  I' " 
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Every  one  laughed  again,  and  Hamilton^ 
taming  towards  Mary,  b^an, — 

**  l^ce  yon  are  fond  of  these  little  anec- 
dotes, madam,  I  think  I  can  famish  yoa  with 
one,  which,  if  not  altogether  so  amnidng  as  Ur. 
Greville's,  still  will  not,  I  tnist,  be  fonnd  wantr 
ing  in  interest  Itwas,Ithink,  last  Jantiary— 
no,  it  most  have  been  but  June ;  and  yet,  when  I 
come  to  reflect,  it  could  not  have  been  either  of 
those  months,  but  it  was  some  time  last  year- 
I  met  Lord  Eaton  at  some  pkoe  in  Norfolk ;  I 
cannot  be  very  sure  where,  for  I  was  <m  i 
round  of  visits  at  the  time,  and  I  caimot  be 
quite  certain  whether  it  was  at  Sir  Beaochamp 
Proctor's,  or  at  Lord  Wodehouse*s,  or  at  Sir 
Edward  Bacon's,  but  I  know  it  was  scmewhere; 
and  he  said ** 

**  I  know  what  he  said — I  remember  now, 
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interpoaed  Mios  Clapham,  with  muoh  vivacity ; 
he  said — *  Well,  perhaps  the  most  mekncboly 
time  in  the  whole  year,  when  we  are  most 
reminded  of  the  shortness  of  all  sublunary  joys, 
is  when  salmon  goes  out.^ " 

Miss  Clapham  spoke  so  quickly  it  was  im- 
possible for  Hamilton  to  stop  her.  He  sat, 
looking  v^  much  annpyed,  while  every 
one  round  was  convulsed  with  ill-concealed 
laughter  at  the  sight  of  his  discomfiture. 
Bat  politeness  rendered  each  very  anxious 
that  poor  Hamilton  should  not  divine  the 
troe  cause  of  the  merriment,  so  every  voice 
was  raised  at  once  in  admiration  of  the 
''  anecdote,"  and  in  thanks  to  Mr.  Hamilton — 
"  Oh,  what  an  amusing  inddent !"  from  one ; 
"  How  delightful  I"  from  another ;   ^<  Such  a 
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charming  anecdoter  from  a  third;  ^  So  wittflj 
told !"  from  a  fourdi ;  and  '*  Thank  jou,  dear 
Mr.  Hamilton ;  you  always  have  such  a  store 
of  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  you  tell  them  eo 
well,  thank  you,  thank  youT  from  all;  until 
at  last  Hamilton  became  quite  recondled  to 
his  fate  and  to  Miss  Clapham,  and  almost 
deluded  by  these  flattering  speeches  into  the 
belief  that  he  himself  had  finished  his  ^^  anec- 
dote," instead  of  its  haying  been  wrested  from 
him  by  mere  yolubility  of  tongue 

Encouraged  by  such  symptoms  of  admin- 
tion  manifested  for  his  last  attempt,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  inflict  upon  us  another  ^' prose 
narration,"  when  Miss  Clapham,  perceiving  bis 

intent,  turned  quickly  round  upon  me,  and 
demanded — 
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^'  Pray,  Mr.  Greville)  have  you  read  the 
*New  Spirit  of  the  Age?*** 

To  use  a  popular  phrase^  ''tremendous 
ezdtemeDt"  instantly  prevailed  in  the  circle. 
To  b^pn  with,  every  one  was  astonished  at  such 
a  question  firom  a  lady  who  was  supposed  to 
talk  too  fast  to  have  time  to  read,  and  it  was, 
besides,  a  very  mal  A  prapos  question,  for  nei- 
ther Harrison  nor  Bmnton  had  been  civilly 
treated  in  the  said  publication. 

''  And  what.  Miss  Claphom,"  I  demanded — 
^'what  in  the  world  can  make  you  take  any 
interest  in  such  a  book  as  that?" 

^'  Oh,  don't  suppose  that  I  have  read  it»"  she 
returned ;  ^^  I  have  no  leisure  for  anything  of 
the  sort:  but  I  foimd  my  maid  reading  it  the 
other  morning,  and  she  informed  me  that  her 
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sweetheart,  Jolm^  the  hairdreBseri  had  lent  it 
to  her,  telling  her  8he  woi|ld  find  it  verj  use* 
fill,  as  it  said  a  great  deal  about  books  and 
authors,  which  did  verj  w^  to  talk  about*  and 
gave  people  the  idea  of  one's  being  a  great 
reader  and  a  learned  critic.^ 

Most  of  us  were  amused  by  the  hairdresser's 
reconunendation ;     but     Harrison     remarked 

sharply  thi^t  ^*  he  thought  the  book  very  well 
suited  to  the  class  of  readerp  Miss  Clapham 
had  represented  as  being  engaged  upon  it" 

f^  I  cannot  condemn  the  work  so  utterly," 
observed  Lincoln.  ^'I  think  it  makes  some 
very  fair  hits,  and  says  some  very  true 
things." 

*'  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  write 
so  much  without   saying  something  that    is 
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trae,''  replied  LaTnrence.  ''This  book  ib  but 
just  oome  out,  and  in  ibree  weds  it  will  be  as 
mnch   forgotten    as    though    it   had    never 


**  Except  by  those  it  castigates,"  slily  re- 
marked Fannj,  in  an  under  tone. 

^  It  displays,"  rejoined  Lawrence,  '^  such  an 
eztnundinary  amount  of  personal  vanity  and 
aelf^oncdty  so  much  pretension ;  the  talents 
of  the  author  are  overlooked  and  forgotten  in 
the  disgust  one  feds  for  his  vanity.  The  vanity 
of  the  mediocre  writers  of  the  present  day  is 
quite  unsurpassable.  Every  tenth  man  writes, 
And  the  other  nine  form  a  little  admiring  group 
around  him5  and  praise  and  adulate  until  he 
bdieves  himself  one  of  those  who  form  the 
^Bprit  of  the  age,'  fit  for  anything,  and 
forthwith  rushes  into  all  kinds  of  absoxditieB, 

VOL.11*  L 
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^^  The  'spirit  of  the  age,'  indeedr  he  0(m- 
tinued.  ''How  few  can  &thom  or  define  it! 
What  right  has  this  'little  unknown'  to 
obtrude  his  priyate  opinions  upon  the  world  as 
60  many  great  truths  to  be  accepted  humbly 
as  accurate  definitions  of  the  'spirit  of  the 

age'?" 

"  But  Hazlitt  has  abeadj  written  a  book  of 
that  title,  has  he  not  ?"  inquired  Mary. 

'<He  did  write  a  book  of  that  title," 
answered  Lawrence,  "about  twenty  yeais 
ago ;  and  this  new  Mr.  H.  thinks  that  a  new 
one  is  now  required." 

"  Hazlitt  unquestionably  had  talent,"  I 
observed. 

'^  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Lawrence;  "  but 
80  smothered  by  self-conceit,  so  mingled  with 
that  intolerable  bad  taste  which  has  made  the 
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' cockney  school'  so  ridiculouB,  and,  I  regret 
to  add,  so  hidden  under  a  crust  of  natural 
vulgarity,  that  he  might  ahnost  just  as  well  not 
have  had  it 

"  When  I  use  the  word  *  vulgarity/"  con- 
tinued  Lawrence,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '^  I 
do  not  speak  of  him  personally:  I  never  knew 
him.  He  might  have  been  a  second  Chesterfield 
ior  aught  I  know.  But  I  mean  that  vulgarity 
of  mmd  which  will  proclaim  itself,  and  which, 
erea  in  his  best  writings,  is  too  often  made 
fflaoifest.  But  he  had  talent^-fitrong  natural 
talent;  so  have  several  of  those  cockneys:  I 
eyen  acknowledge  its  presence  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Huntley." 

^^  Indeed  r  ezchdmed  Lady  Desborough, 
with  a  lode  in  which  extreme  surprise  was 
Qungled  with  contempt 

l2 
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^^  Yes,"  answered  Lawrencei  ^^  I  do :  not 
geniuB,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  talent,  and  a 
lively  fencj)  which  sometimes  gives  birth  to  a 
pretty  idea;  and,  had  that  talent  and  that 
fancy  occupied  another  sphere,  or  been  exer- 
cised under  different  circumstances^  he  might 
have  been  a  much  more  pleasing  writer;  as  it 
is,  his  works  are  sadly  injured  by  bad  taste, 
which  shows  itself  in  affected  simplicity,  per* 
version  of  the  English  language^  the  ooinage 
of  new  words  or  revival  of  old  ones,  and  a 
thousand  other  absurdities." 

*'For  my  part,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  always 
feel  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  dass  of  men  of  which 
you  speak.  It  is  always  painful  to  behold 
even  moderate  gifts  abused." 

^^  It  is,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  observed  Lawrence. 
"  How  mndi  better  would  it  be  if  men,  with 
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moderate  talent,  moderate  education,  and  the 
wiah  to  write,  would  follow  in  the  steps  of 
many  other  men  of  similar  pretensions,  who 
gain  a  decent  livelihood  by  their  pens,  and  yet 
are  neyer  heard  of  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate drde.  But,  instead  of  so  contenting 
themselyes,  they  contriye  to  become  conspi- 
cuooB,  not  celebrated,  by  cutting  the  most 
fimtastic  capers  possible.'' 

^^  Aad  pray,"  I  demanded,  ^'do  you  perceive 
die  same  vulgarity  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Htmtley  as  you  find  in  the  productions  of 
others  of  the  school  r 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do,"  answered  Lawrence, 
but  with  very  little  sorrow  either  in  his  look 
or  voice.  ^^  Only  the  other  day  I  was  reading 
in  a  monthly  periodical  some  light  production 
of  his,  with  a  heroine  whose  name  was  -Maria; 
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and  I  distinctly  recollect  one  sentence,  in 
which  Maria,  who  is  of  course  much  attached 
to  her  husband)  is  represented,  on  an  occasion 
on  whidi  they  are  together  at  a  dinner  given 
by  some  Mends,  to  manifest  her  affection 
rather  oddly:  the  sentence  ran  thus: — ^  While 
Maria  gathered  her  husband's  feet  between  her 
own,  pressing  them  together  beneath  the  table ;' 
meant,  of  course,  as  a  proof  of  love. 

^'  Now,  can  you  imagine,"  continued  Law- 
rence, turning  towards  the  listening  group 
with  a  look  of  innocent  wonder  — ''  can 
you  imagine  a  more  horribly  rude  mode  of 
expressing  affection?  Do  you  think  it  was 
ever  heard  of  in  any  society  ?  Do  you  think 
such  a  practice  ever  existed,  except  in  the 
brain  of  the  author  ?** 

An   expression   of  surprise   pervaded   the 
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listeneiB  at  this  description  of  the  manners 
of  Maria,  giyen  in  the  words  of  her  own 
biographer,  and  then  the  conversation  flew  to 
another  tope. 

"  Are  yon  an  admirer  of  Keats,  Mr.  Law- 
rence P*  demanded  Marmaduke.  ^'  I  belieye  he 
is  eonridered  as  the  head  of  the  cockney 
school  r 

^^  He  certainly  did  a  great  deal  of  harm 
among  them,**  replied  Lawrence.  ^'  He  has 
had  as  many  imitators  as  Byron,  and  done 
far  more  general  misdhief;  for  to  imitate 
Byron  was  at  least  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  a  true  poet,  whose  pore  verse  was  dis- 
torted by  no  affectations;  but  the  result  of 
imifj^tiTig  Eleats  was  that  his  admirers  made 
themselves  excessively  ridiculous,  for  none 
farooght  to  the  attempt  one  hundredth  part  of 
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the  genius  which^  apparent  through  all  his 
productions,  however  fantastic,  ahnost  com- 
pensated for  his  numberless  fiiults. 

'^  His  genius  was  splendid ;  and  had  he 
been  spared  until  his  mind  arrived  at  its 
maturity,  and  his  taste  improved,  he  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  his  age  and 
country.  The  poems  he  has  left  show  what 
those  of  his  matured  intellect  would  have 
been ;  although  disfigured  by  puerile  conceits, 
and  in  some  instances  rendered  odious  by  their 
immorality,  they  yet  contain  all  the  materials 
of  poetry  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  as 
it  is,  how  beautiful  are  some  of  his  smaller 
pieces  I  You  aU  remember  his  lines  to  a 
nightingale,  and  those  to  a  Gkecian  urn — ^what 
can  be  more  beautiful?  And  there  are 
q^lendid  passages  in  his  *  Endymion.'    He  pos- 
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8e88ed|  in  Lib  miad,  all  the  trae  elementB  of  a 
poet** 

^But  how  inferior  to  ShelleyP  exclaimed 
Caroline.    ^'  Oh,  how  inferior  to  Shelley  T 

'^  Inferior,  doubtless,  in  one  sense :  what  he 
itts  produced  is  inferior  to  what  the  lamented 
Sifillsy  has  left  us ;  but  had  both  been  spared, 
I  <}onbt  not  Keats  would  have  distanced  all 
competitors. 

^  And  poor  Shelley  T  resumed  our  editor, 
who  found  himself  listened  to,  and  therefore 
was  in  no  humour  to  stop.  ^*  Poor  Shelley ! 
What  a  gift  was  his,  and  what  a  fate  he,  met 
with!  What  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his 
compositions?  Each  period  is  a  strain  of  sweet 
mndc;  each  sentence  is  in  itself  a  finished 
picture. 

^'  What  a  pity  that  his  own  wish  before  his 

l3 
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death  oould  not  be  put  in  execution— that  of 
recalling  and  destroying  those  of  his  earlier 
publications,  the  tenets  of  whose  yile  atheism 
remain  a  blot  upon  his  name  I  but  the  sin* 
gqlar  bad  taste  of  his  last  biographer  and 
editor  has  ratiier  revived  and  brought  to  light 
these  obnoxious  poems  and  passages,  instead 
of  hurrying  them  to  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  must  sink  at  last.  Nay,  the  same  per^ 
version  of  all  proper  feeling  has  caused  a  note, 
which  had  before  been  suppressed,  again  to 
be  replaced  in  its  old  position.  I  am  not 
sure»  however,  whether  it  has  been  allowed 
to  remain — ^it  was  blasphemous  in  the  extreme. 
Had  Shelley  lived,  that  restitution  would  never 
have  taken  place.'' 

^^  I  am  told  the  language  of  his  prose  essays 
is  beautiful  ?"  I  inquired. 
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*^  It  18  8o;  but  he  was  a  master  of  language. 
Oh,  how  entrancing,  how  delicious  are  some 
of  his  verses  I  Is  not  the  *  Ode  to  the  Sky- 
lark' a  piece  of  genuine  inspiration  ?  What 
can  be  more  perfect  than  his  lines  on  the 
^Medusa'?"* 

^'  Ah  I"  rejoined  Caroline,  '^  and  what  can 
equal  some  of  the  passages  in  '  Alastor,  the 
S{nrit  of  Solitude'  ?  "  And  she  repeated  with 
infinite  feeling  those  beautiful  lines : — 

*'  There  was  a  poet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  rear'd, 
But  the  charm'd  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Heap'd  o*cr  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilderness. 
A  lovely  youth  I  no  mourning  maiden  decked 
With  votive  flowers  or  weeping  cyprus-wreath 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep. 
Gentle !  and  brave  I  and  generous !  no  lorn  bard 
Breath'd  o'er  his  sad  fate  one  melodious  sigh ; 
He  liv'd,  he  died,  he  sang  in  solitude. 
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Tyrants  have  wept  to  hear  those  passionate  strains; 
And  maidens,  as  unknown  he  pass'd,  have  pin'd 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  those  wild  eyes. 
The  fire  of  those  bright  orbs  has  ceas'd  to  hum ; 
And  silence,  too  enamour'd  of  that  voice, 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell.'* 

Tears  stood  in  some  bright  eyes  as  she 
concluded  these  touching  lines,  to  which  her 
sweet  Yoice  seemed  to  impart  a  double  power 
of  pathos ;  but  Fanny  broke  the  silence  that 
followed  by  exclaiming,    ^^A  very  different 

spirit  that  from  the  ^  Spirit  of  the  Age '  T 

^*  Dear  me  I"  said  Miss  Clapham ;  '^  we  had 
quite  forgotten  the  poor  '  Spirit  of  the  Age ;' 
and  I  remember^  Mr.  Greyille,  I  asked  you 
what  you  thought  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  gave  me  an  answer." 

^'Why,  really,  Miss  Clapham,  such  things 
are  not  much  in  my  way;  but  if  you  posi- 
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ti?aty  will  know  what  I  think  upon  the  mibject, 
I  will  explain  my  sentiments  to  jou  as  well  as 
I  can.  It  is  my  opinion,"  I  continued^  *'  that 
these  gentlemen  who  write  upon  the  '  spirit 
of  the  age'  make  one  grand  mistake;  they 
stoop  too  low.  The  ^spirit  of  the  age'  is 
not  governed,  or  ey^i  influenced,  by  the 
petty  efforts  of  the  men  of  the  day.  In  the 
oouxse  of  each  generation,  a  few  bright  intel- 
lects are  produced,  which  lead,  command, 
oolour,  all  meaner  minds,  and  all  efforts  of 
these.  Long  ages  pass,  and  these  spirits  yet 
remain— fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  to  which 
they  soared  at  once;  and  from  time  to  time 
another  b  added  to  that  glorious  galaxy ;  but, 
meantime,  scores  of  ^little  great  men,'  the 
idols  of  an  hour,  rise  into  short-lived  celebrity- 
For  a  moment  they  flutter  on  the  fickle  wings 
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of  popularity,  above  the  heads  of  the  gaping 
multitude ;  then  fall,  to  be  for  ever  forgotten, 
trodden  under  foot  by  crowds  which  run  to 
haU  the  advent  of  some  new  competitor  for 

4 

^  pence  and  fame.'  These  men,  during  their 
career,  have  their  dass  of  admirers,  and,  if  their 
productions  are  profitable,  they  have  their  imi- 
tators; but  there  it  ends.  How  absurd  then 
to  write  a  book  gravely  discussing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  species,  as  influencing  the 
'  spirit  of  the  age'  I  A  writer  of  the  day  has 
said  that  the  *  spirit  of  the  age'  is  that  con- 
currence of  men's  minds  which,  irresistible  in 
its  course,  desires,  imagines,  wants,  and  then* 
creates  and  obtains.  If  such  is  a  good  definition 
of  the  term,  we  must  seek  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  its  grand  results.  One  age  has  produced 
the  greatest  statesmen,  another  the  greatest 
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warriors,  according  as  these  were  reqtured; 
and  the  remote  canses  that  influenced  both 
the  want,  the  creation,  and  the  attainment, 
may  donbtlees  be  connected  with  one  species 
of  popular  literature,  but  not  with  all  the 
thou8aiid-andK)ne  novels  that  appear  and  pass 
away,  most  innocent  of  any  effect,  save  that 
sometimes  of  a  very  calming  and  soporific  one. 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Muses,  have 
these  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  7" 

^*  I  should  say,"  interposed  Lawrence,  ^^  that 
if  the  spirit  of  this  age,  speaking  upon  an 
extended  scale,  has  any  particular  bent  for 
requiriBg  and  creating,  it  is  for  despots ;  wit- 
ness Louis-Philippe,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Mehemet  Ali.  Or,  if  we  look 
to  more  minute  evidences  for  the  spirit  of  the 
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age,  we  must  condude  it  exhibits  itself  in  tbs 
longing  for  *  something  new.' " 

*^  A  oontemptible  longing  enough,"  I  said, 
^*  which  leads  men  into  crimes  and  foilieB 
innnmerable  for  the  sake  of  making  them* 
selves  conspioaons  by  striking  out '  somethii^ 
new ;'  and  sorely  the  present  ravings  of  some 
who/  among  other  freaks,  would  revive  the 
practice  of  idolatry^  are  proo&  how  vanity 
can  mislead  or  zeal  can  blind  those  who,  we 
are  bound  to  believe,  act  from  no  wicked 
motive,  however  apparent  the  weakness  of 
their  conduct  may  be.  But  do  not  let  us 
follow  this  subject  any  fiirther;  but  teU  me 
whether  my  observation  is  not  correct  when 
I  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  discuss  gravely  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  most  of  the  writers  of 
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whose  perfozmances  the  author  of  the  '  New 
Spirit  of  the  Age'  treats  T 

Glandog  around  me  aa  I  concluded  this 
sentence,  I  encountered  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
pression on  the  &ce8  of  Harrison  and  Brunton. 
Could  I  mean  to  include  them  in  the  cat^ory 
of  '^  little  great  men  "  ?  This  question,  writ- 
ten  in  dolefol  characters,  was  visible  upon 
their  showy  countenances.  At  last  Brunton 
began. — 

''  But  these  men  of  whom  you  speak,  sir — 
the  writers  for  the  people^  the  daily  leaders 
or  interpreters  of  the  great  voice  of  public 
opinion  —these  are  the  '  spirit  of  the  age ;'  they 
constitute  it  in  themselves." 

^^  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Brunton/'  said  * 
Lawrence.     ^^  Greville  is  right     These  men 
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take  their  tone  from  some  great  leader,  but 
they  will  dnk  into  oblivion  when  their  efforts 
cease ;  whereas  the  master-spirits  who  directed 
their  course,  from  whom  they  took  their  tone, 
and,  consequently,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
transient  popularity,  live  in  the  record  of  fiime, 
for  good  or  evil,  for  ever." 
The  doad  on  the  two  showy  countenances 

* 

dearedaway.  Harrison  and  Brunton  thonglit 
it  posffible  that  they  might  be  considered  as 
<<  master-spirits.'' 

<<  This  age,''  continued  Lawrence,  '^  is  eBsen- 
lially  not  an  age  of  poetry.  Its  cleverest 
men  are  politicians ;  its  wittiest  writer  was  » 
politician;  and  people  now-ardays  say  thej 
cannot  afford  to  buy  books ;  so  all  read  news- 
papers, and  subscribe  to  circulating  librariee 
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for  the  '  novels  of  the  day.'  The  sweetest 
poet  that  ever  sang  might  raise  his  voice  in 
Tain  to  obtain  a  hearing." 

But  there  was  another  ^'  literary  character" 
in  the  group  who  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  generalities  of  the  critic.  This  was  Mrs. 
Da£  She  had  been  sitting  on  thorns  for  the 
last  half-honr,  unable  to  get  a  word  in:  she 
now  commenced  her  attack. 

^^But  sorely,  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  do  not 
condemn  all  writers  of  the  present  day  to  utter 
oblivion?" 

'^Indeed,  madam,  with  a  very  few  bright 
exceptions,  I  think  such  will  be  their  fate. 
Of  all  the  numerous  names  that  have  graced 
the  titie-pages  of  fictitious  works  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  there  are  few  that 
will  survive  until  the  commencement  of  the 
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next  Woidsworth,  Byion,  Scott,  Soathey, 
Shelley — iheee  aad  a  few  others  appear  to  me 
alone  to  lay  any  just  claim  to  immortahty." 

^^  You  do  acknowledge  a  few  beddes  the 
names  yon  mention  ?^  nervously  inquired  Mi& 
Du£ 

^^  A  few,^  repeated  Lawrence.  ^*  And,  in- 
deed, madam,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ym 
to  ask  that  question.''  And  Lawrence,  bow* 
ing  gallantly  to  the  lady,  did  not  fail  to  look, 
at  the  same  time,  towards  Harrison  and  Bran- 
ton,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  wished  them  to  consider  themsehes 
included  in  the  indirect  compliment  he  bd 
paid  Mrs.  Du£ 

The  three  literati  thus  put  in  good  faiunoiir, 
the  conversation  flowed  rapidly. 
Bronton,  feeling  assured  that  they  were  ez- 
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empted  fiom  the  editor's  sweeping  oondemna- 
tion,  b^an  to  take  pleasure  in  listening  to, 
and  assenting  with,  the  castigations  bestowed 
upon  tbar  absent  brethren.  The  same  feeliif; 
actuated  Mrs.  Duff;  while  Lady  Desborough, 
who  had  appeared  a  little  uneasy  during  part 
of  the  foregoing  conversation,  fearful  perhaps 
that  Lawrence  should  say  something  too  pal- 
pable, and  thereby  give  pain  to  her  pet  lions, 
was  quite  placed  at  her  ease  by  the  effeet  pro- 
dooed  by  his  pretty  speech. 

'*  You  are  really  the  most  hardhearted  man 
IknoW)''  ezdaimed  Fanny,  addressing  Law- 
renoe;  ^^you  will  allow  no  one  any  merit. 
Only  consider  what  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
i^ames  you  are  consigning  to  foigetfnlness  by 
your  sweeping  clauses."  And  Fanny  com- 
Qienoed  ennmerating  a  long  string  of  authors. 


I 
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In  the  midst  of  this  Lawrence  stoppedber 
as  flhe  prononnoed  the  name  of  Ciabbe, 

^'  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Bandom,  you  are  li^     | 
there.     Crabbe  will  bng  haye  readers  snd 
admirers.     Never  was  there  a  writer  more 
true  to  nature^  or  one  gifted  with  a  greater 
power  of  pathos.    His  descriptions,  also,  how     -j 
faithful !  and  his  depictures  of  the  agonies  of 
a  guilty  conscience  are   unsurpassed  in  the 
English  language.    There  is  something  teniUe 
in  the  way  in  which  he  bares  before  his  reader 
the  fearful  worUngs  of  the  heart  of  crime  or  of     \ 
remorse.    The  last  edition  of  his  poems  is  teiy     ] 
interesting ;  containing,  as  it  does,  the  <si^iiai 
passages  of  each  poem,  with  the  correctioiu 
they  received  before  going   to   press.     ^ 
'Life'  is  also  written  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner, but  I  confess  I  had  rather  not  have  read 
that 'Life.'" 
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'^  And  wharefore  ?"  I  inquired. 

'*  It  rather  lowers  the  idea  I  had  formed  of 
lus  character.  Not  the  first  part,  but  the 
latter,  in  his  most  prosperous  days;  and  espe- 
claQy  where  allusions  are  introduoed  touch- 
ing bis  septuagenarian  love^affiurs.  I  qonfess 
I  had  rather  not  have  read  it  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  but  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine ;  and 
his  biography  proves  him  throughout  to  have 
been  an  excellent  man." 

'^  And^"  ezdaimed  Fanny,  triumphantly,  ^^  I 
have  another  immortal  ready  for  you,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  What  do  you  say  to  Professor 
WatBonr 

^'  Why,  that  I  consider  him  a  delightful 
writer,  wonderful  in  description,  and  unequalled 
i^  a  peculiar  and  most  captivating  spedes  of 
critidsm ;    but  his  tales,  his  works  of  pure 
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fiction^  I  do  not  think  are  of  a  cUflB  to  com- 
mand general  attention,  or  to  become  standnd 
works ;  thej  are  of  too  painfbl  a  natoie  Bb 
characters  bear  sach  loads  of  misery,  go 
throogh  sach  trials ;  the  feeling  remaining  sfiff 
thdr  perusal  is  so  extremely  painfbl  a  oofr 
These  are  reasons  against  his  ever  beconung  i 
general  &yonrite.  Crabbe's  horrors  ha^e  theff 
bright  relief,  but  his  haye  none. 

'^  But  certainly,"  he  continued,  '^  few  men  of 
our  day  or  any  other  are  to  be  ranked  witb 
the  Professor:  there  have  been  few  minds  eo 
fine,  few  intellects  so  powerful;  and,  had  k 
put  forth  his  poems  at  any  other  time,  hewooU 
have  held  a  high  place  among  poets.  Ik 
day«ding  genius  of  Byron  was  then  in  Hi 
ascendant;  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Casqpbell) 
Bogers,  Moore,  were  all  chanting  sweet  steioBi 
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and  it  is  not  to  be  mudi  wondered  at  that  a 
scarcdj  inferior  bard  should  have  sung  ahnost 
unheard  There  are  many  beautiful  passages 
iQ  his  poems ;  one  espedally,  in  the  ^  Isle  of 
Palms,'  dwells  on  the  ear  like  music."  And 
Lawrence  repeated,  with  much  taste  and  feel- 
ing, the  lines  commencing — 

**  Lo !  higher  still  the  stately  palm-trees  rise.'* 

When  he  had  concluded^  a  slight  pause  en- 
sued, which  was  broken  by  Caroline  remark- 

'^  Surely  this  age  has  already  produced  a 
host  of  superior  minds.  What  numbers  of 
clever  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  half- 
centnry  I  what  a  strength  of  talent  must  be  in 
<]aily  employ  to  render  the  almost  numberless 
crowd  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  peri- 
odicals of  eveiy  description,  readable  t" 

VOL.  II.  M 
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^^  Your  remark  is  a  just  one,  Miss  Des- 
borough;  and  those  who  read  now  are  so 
much  better  informed  and  educated  than  was 
the  case  in  the  last  generation.  The  ave- 
rage of  periodical  literature  does  rank  very 
high ;  but  this  age,  remarkable  for  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  education,  and  for  the  increase 
of  all  kinds  of  intellectual  efforts,  as  well 
as  of  the  capabilities  of  appreciating  and 
understanding  them,  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  impartiality  with  which  such  gifts  are 
bestowed.  All  men  now-a-dajs  —  ay,  and 
all  wome9  too — have  some  pretensions,  either 
as  authors  or  critics ;  but  few,  very  few,  are 
gifted  to  rise  above  the  crowd;  and  some,  who 
might  have  earned  a  name  had  they  turned 
their  talents  to  a  good  account,  shone  for  a 
brief  space,  and  are  now  forgotten,  save  by  a 
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few  wlio  lemember  tfaem  but  to  movni  over 
penrerted  talents  and  misdirected  energies. 
Witnees  Godwin,  whose  powers  were  so  great, 
^t  he  ni%ht  haye  raised  for  himself  an  ever* 
IflBtiDg  pyramid  of  finne,  yet  has  he  leffc  but  a 
poor  and  fading  monnment" 

'^  B7  the  by,"  inquired  Bnmton,  ^'  do  yon 
bow  anything  of  Trevalyon^  who  took  so 
eoDBpicQoas  a  part  at  Godwin's  funeral  ?** 

"  Trevalyon  P  eocelaimed  Lady  Desborough, 
^whom  Mrs.  Newton  used  to  call  her  ^pet 
volf,'  or  her  ^tame  wolf/  or  some  sudh 
mmer 

^  The  same ;  he  is  a  great  finend  of  Leeds, 
^  M.P.,  and  is  continually  at  his  house 
vhen  he  is  in  England.    Yes,  I  know  him." 

^'  Every  one  does  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
iie  ifasrs  he  took  in  poor  Shelley's  strange 

m2 
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obsequies,   and  from    his    acquaintance   with 
Byron ;  he  is  a  singular  character." 

^'  Not  a  yery  estimable  one,  I  fear.  I  have 
heard  many  strange  tales  of  his  conduct  in  the 
east,  where  he  was  master  of  a  small  vessel, 
which,  well  manned  and  armed,  performed 
various  very  questionable  exploits  in  the 
Grecian  seas.  His  love-affidrs  also,  of  which 
he  has  had  an  infinity,  show  great  heart- 
lessness.  I  know  a  sad  story  relating  to  his 
conduct  towards  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
an  Albanian  chief.  At  the  very  best^  he 
is  a  daring  freethinker,  to  call  him  by  no 
harsher  name.  Have  you  read  his  novel. 
Lady  Desborough  —  *  The  Memoirs  of  an 
Elder  Brother'  ?  " 

'*  No,**  replied  her  ladyship,  "  but  I  remem- 
ber William  was  recommended  to  read  it,  and 
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he  told  me  it  was  not  a  book  that  would 
interest  me— too  fiill  of  fighting,  not  a  lady's 
book." 

^'No;  decidedly  not  a  lady's  book.  I  be- 
lieye  it  contains  a  true  description  of  some  of 
Us  own  adyentures,  and  it  is  really  well 
written.    I  wonder  who  got  it  up  for  him.'' 

'^  Do  you  not  think  then  that  he  wrote  it 
himself?" 

^^  He  may  have  supplied  the  materials," 
^Qswered  Lawrence,  ^'but  I  am  sure  he  did 
Qot  write  the  book.  I  have  seen  many  notes 
wd  letters  of  his,  and  in  the  course  of 
^  a  dozen  lines  you  are  siire  to  meet 
with  as  many  mistakes  in  grammar  or  in  or- 
thography.'* 

'^Beallyl  Is  he  then  a  person  of  no 
education?" 
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^  He  it  a  nym  of  good  ftmfly  nl  m- 
MDon,  and,  I  aboold  not  doubt,  of  goad  ^ 
^daGstion  also;  but  some  peojk  may  iHKf 
at  school  an  tlieir  fivea,  and  yet  woaU  nmr 
tfdO,  and  peiiiapo  lie  maj  be  one  of  Aoie 
genhuea.  Idonottliinklunianianoftdent; 
but  cinnnnalaiioeB  threw  him  in  the  coaxfoj 
of  Byion;  and  there  is  thenoefortb  uto- 
ciated  a  degree  of  interest  with  his  name; 
and  very  proad  he  is  of  it,  and  Teiy 
strenoomly  does  he  endeavour  to  taat' 
tain  his  aomewhat  doabtftd  ehanoter  o( 
•Uon.*" 

^*  Pray,  in  what  way  does  he  make  bin- 
self  oonspiooons  ?*  inquired  Fanny,  who  bad 
never  seen  him. 

^  Oh,  'his  rdb  is  that  of  the  intdketail, 
interesting  m£Ban— the  Corsair,  in  &ot;  ui 
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ik  mumen,  i^^pearaaoe^  a&d  studied  coBtume 
eoncur  veiy  much  in  proda<»iig  the  eflfect  he 
wiflhes.     He  abo  aflfocts  ell  Idnda  of  eoceu- 
tzidtiee^  on  ib»  principle  thal^  because  genius 
is  (rfiea  eectatxic^  eooeDtric  people  must  be 
geniuses.'* 
^'  A  common  mistake"  laughed  Brnnton* 
<^  I  remember^"  said  Tom  Wilmot,  ^^  meet^ 
ing  him  once  at  Brighton,  and  seeing  him  play 
off  many  little  airs.    He  used  to  pace  up  and 
down  in  the  twilight,  and  especially  in  very 
stonny  weatheri  near  the  se%  with  his  eloak 
thrown    sniund    him   in    most    picturesque 
faflhioui  and  his  dark  brow  and  black  roil- 
ing ^ea  glooming  aboye  it,  with  an  aspect 
<teni  enough  for  ten  Corsairs.    By  the  by, 
flpeaking  of  his  cloak,  there  were  all  kinds  of 
tales  connected  with  it;  and  he  would  some-* 
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after  a  time  he  conaented  to  come  and  dine 
with  us  the  next  day  (that  day  we  were 
engaged)  at  fidz  o'clock,  quite  en  famxOe.  Not 
a  creature  was  to  be  asked  to  meet  him;  this 
he  stipulated  most   particularly.     *  He  had  a 

great  dislike,'  he  said,  ^to  being  made  the 
staring-point  of  a  large  company.' 

^'  Accordingly,  no  one  was  invited,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  next  day  in  strode 
Treyalyon,  dressed  in  a  blue  frock.  Dinner 
passed  off  very  welL  Trevalyon  was  in 
rather  a  lionish  mood,  but  the  Brandlings 
are  lively  people,  and  the  chattering  and 
unaflfected  talking  that  was  kept  up  at  last 
thawed  his  assumed  reserve  and  abstract- 
edness. Trevalyon  became  talkative  and  en- 
tertaining. 

^'Dinner   over,  the  ladies  adjourned,  and 

M  3 
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ahortlj  afterwards  we  joined  them  in  tbe 
drawing-^room*  There  we  found  a  al^ht  ad- 
dition to  the  party,  in  the  shape  of  an  oU 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  resided  next 
door,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  erery 
evening  to  make  up  a  rubber  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brandling;  and  now  oommenoei  tke 
troubles  of  the  day.  Trevaljon  began  to  shcm 
symptoms  of  savageness ;  the  treaty  had  been 
infringed  upon;  strangers  had  been  intited 
to  meet  him.  Although  secretly  pleated  at 
what  he  considered  an  act  of  homage  on  tbe 
part  of  the  said  strangers  (for  he  attribatd 
their  coming  to  curiosity),  he  yet  thou^  it 
right  to  appear  as  though  he  believed  hna* 
self  an  injured  individual.  "BUb  demeanour 
became  sullen,  or  rather  sulky;  he  sat  io 
silence  and  apparent  abstractedness  tor  soon 
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minutes;  then,  as  if  a  bright  idea,  too  good 
to  be  lo8t|  had  soddenly  stnick  hiniy  he  drew 
a  peaeil  from  his  pocket,  commenoed  writing 
<m  the  back  of  a  letter;  as  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  starting  up,  without  a  word  of  &rewell 
to  his  kind  host  and  hostess  or  their  amiable 
daoghters,  he  strode  across  the  apartment  and 

▼uiished ;  nor,  I  believe,  have  any  of  them 
seen  him  since  that  moment,  for  he  went  to 
town  next  day,  and  certainly  did  not  call 
before  hia  departure ;  and  this  sample  of  the 
^eooentricities  of  genius'  I  was  myself  wit- 
oesB  to." 

'^  And  so  Trevalyon  can't  spell  I"  chimed  in 
Anecdote  Hamilton,  as  the  laugh  which  this 
Iiistoriette  excited  subsided  *^  And  so  Treval- 
yon cannot  spell  I  Well,  other  great  men  have 
been  deficient  in  that  respect    Spelling  seems 
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to  be  a  gift  like  other  higher  qualitiea.  One 
sees  8ome  boys  at  school  who  never  have 
occasion  to  look  over  thdr  spelling-lesson, 
others  who  may  look  oyer  it  for  half  the  day, 
yet  will  contrive  to  make  plentiful  mistakss 
in  the  end." 

^^  Now,  Mr.  Hamilton*"  exclaimed  IGsb 
Clapham,  '^  I  know  you  are  going  to  tell  your 
new  anecdotes  about  Jackson,  the  Ameiicsn 
president.  I  am  sure  of  it  I  heard  you  tell 
them  the  other  day ;  and  very  good  anecdotes 
they  were." 

^^  And  pray,  Miss  Clapham,"  growled  Hamil- 
ton,  ^^  how  could  you  know  I  was  going  to 
relate  those  anecdotes  ?" 

*'  Because^  when  you  told  them  beforSt  the 
preamble  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  sen- 
tence you  have  just  given  us." 
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'^Beallj,  Miss  Qapham,"  interposed  Mary 
— "  really  you  are  too  bad.  Poor  Mr.  Ha- 
nulton  ia  never  permitted  now  to  entertain 
m  with  bia  delightfol  anecdotes.  You  are 
always  nipping  them  in  the  bud.  Now,  pray, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  do  not  mind  Miss  Clapham, 
but  tell  me  the  anecdotes  about  Jackson." 

Mary  did  not  like  to  see  poor  Hamilton  so 
openly  snubbed*  Miss  Clapham  was,  indeed, 
^^  too  bad ;"  she  was  backed  by  her  grace,  who 

did  not  care  what  lengths  she  went,  provided 
she  could  smother  an  anecdote.  Mary's  good- 
nature was  rewarded  by  the  relation  of  the 
following  little  incidents :  — 

'^  Jackson,  madam,"  he  began,  ^^  sumamed 
Old  Hickory,  I  conclude  from  some  correspond- 
ing  quality  of  toughness  between  his  character 
and  that  of  the  tough  hickory-plant,  was,  at 
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the  time  of  which  I  speak,  Preiddent  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  oocadon  of  some  ac- 
counts connected  with  his  office  being  ofifered 
to  him  for  his  inspection,  he  ognified  lu 
provtd  and  approTal  of  their  integrity  by 
affixing  to  the  documents  the  letters '0.  K, 
signifying  *Afl  correct."** 

Hamilton  received  great  applause  fi»r  thtf 
^^  anecdote,"  it  was  so  well  and  so  briefly  told 
for  A/m,  and  it  was  new  to  the  majority  of  the 
company;  even  her  grace  was  pleased  to 
manifest  the  pleasure  she  received,  for  ono^ 
by  listening  to  Anecdote  Hamilton.  HaiJ 
repaid  him  amply  by  asking— 

"  And  have  you  not  another  of  these  stories 

for  us  r 
''  I  have,"  he  replied,  greatly  elated;  ^^ 

•  Fact. 
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ako  about  Old  Hickoiy."  And  he  oontinued 
thua:— «'^  At  the  condusion  of  some  debate  at 
which  he  predded,  he,  after  a  few  words  of 
ezpknation  upon  some  subject,  cut  matteie 
short  by  facetiously  exclaiming,  ^  N.  S.  IVL  6.' 
Now,  what  do  you  think  those  diaracters 
express?^ 

Xo  one  could  guess.  Hamilton  was  en- 
treated to  unravel  the  mystery. 

''  N.  &  M.  G.,"  he  repeated:  '^Enough  said 
among  genUemefu^ 

This  story  was  considered  almost  as  good  as 
the  first;  and  more  were  called  for,  but  more 
were  not  forthcoming.  Hamilton  had  no 
others  on  that  subject,  and  his  attempts  to 
introduce  an  d  propas  were  smothered  in  their 
cradles. 

•  Fact. 
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The  spirit  of  criticiBm  was  strong  upon 
Lawrence  in  that  hour ;  and  he  waited  imptr 
tientlj  until  he  could  return  to  his  ^'cut* 
tings  up.'' 

^'  Talking  of  America,"  he  commenced,  ^  are 
you  an  admirer  of  Cooper  ?" 

He  addressed  Mrs.  Duff,  who  thought  it 
would  look  like  envy  if  she  did  not  praise  Urn, 
80  launched  forth  in  terms  of  due  admiration. 
But  Lawrence  wanted  to  promulgate  his  own 
opinions,  not  to  listen  to  those  of  others ;  aiKi 
upon  Harrison,  who  remarked  that  he  thought 
Cooper  a  very  unequal  writer,  turning  to  Law- 
rence for  confirmation  or  contradiction  of  this 
remark,  Lawrence  readily  broached  his  ides* 
upon  the  subject.     He  began  by  pruae. 

"  No  writer,"  he  swd,  **  possesses  powers  of 
a  certain  description  equal  to  Cooper.    His  set- 
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scenes  are  generany  unrivalled,  and  also  those 
relating  to  life  among  the  woods  and  with  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  mighty  forests  of  his 
native  hmd.  There  is  also  a  class  of  oharac- 
ten  which  are  essentially  his  own — the  '  Long 
Tom  Coffins,'  the  deer-dayers,  ^Leather 
Stockings,'  ^Longue  Carabines/  &c  These 
stand  alone,  and  so  &r  so  good ;  but,  as  you 
saj,  he  is  very  unequal,  and  he  has  a  thousand 
dinlts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  his  foUy  in 
ever  quitting  those  paths  he  treads  so  well  to 
explore  his  way  through  the  high  roads  of  more 

civilized  life,  where  he  shows  completely  his 
ignorance  of  the  way  by  stumbling  at  every 
step.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  or 
more  delightful  than  his  descriptions  of 
savages,  wild  Indians,  rough  seamen,  and  such- 
like; nothing  more  painful  than  his  attempts 
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ftt  dqMOtiiig  the  maimers  of  ladies  and  gende- 
men,  more  espeoially  when  those  k&s  aol 
gentlemen  are  intended  far  Ekif^kh  pei^le; 
then  the  caricatoxe  strikes  ns  most  fiifoibfy*" 

'^What  a  pEtj  he  shonld  ever  atteaft 
soenes  and  cfaaneters  to  which  he  is  » 
unequal  P  observed  CSarolina 

<^  It  is  so,"  replied  Lawrenoe;  ^'yet  iM 
can  he  do?  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  cot 
a  novel  in  three  volumes  (much  less  a  doM 
such)  without  introdudng  chaiacterB  firosi 
the  upper  ranks ;  nay,  I  ahould  say  it  im 
imposnUe.  But  Cooper's  young  ]a£e%  ^ 
pecially,  are  a  most  eztzaonfinaiy  laee  of 
beings;  they  always  appear  before  my  wni^ 
eye  in  the  sh^Ms  of  liie  damaeb  diat  auk 
behind  the  counters  of  the  Soho  Bacsar.  b 
the  ^Si^'— periups  his  best  work,  caimtij 
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one  of  his  most  deq>l7  interestiiig  ones — ^he 
makes  his  heroine,  Fanny,  bow  down  her  head 
to  bite  off  the  thread  from  the  work  upon  her 
knee,  as  an  ezonse  for  concealing  her  blushing 
face.  What  can  be  a  more  ungraoeful  or 
inelegant  proceeding  for  a  heroine  ?  Then  his 
young  ladies,  always  sweet  timid  creatures  of 
oxteen  or  eighteen,  address  young  men  of 
their    ordinary    acquaintance    as     ^  Smith/ 

^Brown,'  ^  Thomson,*  &c.  As  one  hears  these 
appellations  bounce  from  the  rosy  lips  of  the 

fiur  dames^  one  fancies  them  heightening  the 
heartiness  of  the  hail  by  a  genial  slap  on  the 
back  or  a  punch  in  the  rib& 

"  Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  con- 
tmued  Lawrence,  slily— ^^can  you  image  to 
youiaelf  your  meeting  Miss  Clapham  in  the 
Pack,  or  at  the  Opera,  or  anywhere  else,  and, 
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on  going  up  to  pay  your  devoirs,  being  received 
with  80  affectionate  a  salutation  as,  *  Well, 
Hamilton,  my  good  fellow,  how  are  you  ?' " 

Neither  Miss  Clapham  nor  Hamilton,  who, 
as  may  be  supposed,  were  anything  but 
'^sincerely  attached **  to  each  other,  could 
imagine  such  a  passage  betwixt  themselves; 
and  the  lady  looked  almost  as  though  she 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  angry,  but  was 
checked  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  by  Lawrence 
continuing  and  concluding  his  criticism  by  one 
of  his  saving  clauses. — 

**  But,  after  all.  Cooper  is  certunly  a  very 
powerful  writer.'* 

**  People  talk  about  *  powerful  writers,'  and 
*  witty  writers,'  and  once  upon  a  time  they 
talked  about  *  ingenious  writers,' "  said  Fanny 
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Random,  ^^  Now,  pray^  Mr.  Lawrence, 
which  would  you  rather  be  considered  —  a 
powerfiil  writer,  a  witty  writer,  or  an  inge- 
nious writer  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Lawrence,  ** really  I  can- 
not say  I  quite  know  what  an  ingenious 
writer  is,  unless  the  cockneys  are  inge- 
nious writers.  They  certainly  display  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of 
new  words,  and  in  finding  new  meanings  for 
old  ones.  For  myself,  if  I  were  a  critic**— 
and  Lawrence  laughed  slily  as  he  spoke — 
"  and  had  one  of  these  under  the  lash,  I  should 
like  to  be  considered  a  powerful  writer; 
although,  in  ordinary  cases,  I  should  prefer  tiie 
reputation  of  a  witty  writer.  But,  Miss  Ban- 
dom,  why  do  you  apply  to  me  on  the  subject  ? 
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Here  axe  Harri8oii|  and  Bnmtoiii  and  Mm 
Duff;  all  three  both  powerfiil  and  wittf,  asi 
I  dare  say,  ingenious  writera:  why  do  yoa  not 
aak  them  how  they  valne  their  aeveial  rep- 
tationa  ?" 

^  Becanae  I  am  afraid  they  won^  tdl  me. 
Now  yoQ,  who  always  pretend  that  yon  haw 
no  literaiy  reputation  at  all,  will,  I  am  wan^ 
be  ?eiy  candid  in  your  answers.** 

<^  Well,  Miss  Bandemt  I  htm  been  candid; 
I  have  said  that,  except  in  a  partioular  csm^  I 
should  prafiar  being  considered  »  witty  wnftei) 
as  I  understand  the  word  'wit*  com|iriB> 
almost  every  quality  in  au  author  that  cm 
pleaae  and  cbann*'' 

^'Whftt  an  indefinable  word  it  isT  ex- 
claimed Caroline.     ^'  People  who  make  pnoi 
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call  themselTet  'witty;'  yet  the  most  deli|^t- 
iiil  writers  thiit  ever  pnt  pen  to  paper  can  be 
rewarded  with  no  higher  praise." 

^  Some  pons  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  in 
them,  Miss  Desborough^''  said  Jiawrence. 

^Isnppose  I  most  admit  thatt"  answered 
Caroline;  ^^but  I  do  dislike  puns  so  much, 
I  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  allow  them  any 
merit'* 

^'They  certainly  are  veiy  low,'*  replied 
Lawrence  with  great  gravity  of  manner,  ^^  but 
sometimee  very  amusing." 

*'0h,  they  are — they  are,  indeed  T  ex- 
daimed  Fanny  and  Tom  Wilmot  in  one 
breath.  ^ '  Hood's  Comic  Annual '  is  my  de^ 
light,"  continued  Fanny. 

^'  And  I  am  sure,"  observed  Mary^  ''there 
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never  was  .bo  charming  a  writer  as  Theodore 
Hook.** 

*^  Ah  r  said  Caroline,  '*  but  70a  do  not 
class  the  countless  graces,  the  brilliant  equi- 
voques, the  delightful  playing  with  words,  that 
sparkle  throughout  his  works,  with  puns.** 

/^  You  ^ve  a  good  definition  of  a  wittj 
writer,  Wjaa  Desborough,"  said  Lawrence, 
addressing  Caroline;  '^and  Hook  is  indeed  1 
witty  writer.  The  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  w» 
perhaps  the  wittiest  writer  we  had.  IXIlon8,who 
is  king  of  the  literary  world  at  present,  is  not 
a  witly  writer,  he  is  rather  a  powerful  writer; 
but  then  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  hmnui 
nature,  and  his  power  of  depicting  chancter^ 
would  make  any  style  of  writing  fascinatisg* 
Mrs.  Grough  used  to  be  a  witty  writer,  bat 
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writbg  by  the  line  has  spoiled  others  beside 
lier.  Mz&  Turnip  is  what  is  called,  in  the 
jaigon  of  the  day,  a  powerful  writer,  that  is  to 
8B7,  she  often  makes  one  feel  sick ;  yet  one 
cannot  help  acknowledging  her  descriptions  to 
be  very  near  the  truth." 

'^  She  often  obliges  one  to  turn  to  the  title- 
page  to  convince  oneself  that  the  book  one  is 
reading  ie  written  by  a  lady,"  said  Ha&ilton, 
sternly.  '^But  go  on  with  your  list,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  ** 

"  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  left  to 
menli(nL  Yes,  there  are  a  few.  Jacques  is 
not  a  witty  nor  a  powerful  writer,  certainly 
a  oorrecty  perhaps  an  ingenious  one.  The 
Captain  is  not  a  witty,  he  may  be  a  powerful 
writer ;  Miss  Martineau  is  an  ^^  extremely 
powerful  writer;"    Miss  Edgeworth  is  occa? 

VOL.  n.  N 
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sbnally  a  witty  writer,  always  an  entertainiiig 
one.  And**  Qntire  Lawrenoe  panaed,  then 
added)^  ^'  I  do  not  recollect  any  more  namea." 

^^  Do  yon  not,  Mr.  Lawrence?^  aaid 
Fanny;  ^'why,  there  are  hundreds  more.'* 
And  again  she  reiterated  a  list  of  '^  dislan* 
gnished  names." 

^<  Oh,  I  grant  you,  Ifiss  Bandom,  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  besides  those  we  were 
speaking  of,  and  who  were  distinguished  by 
the  usual  phraseology;  but  they  come  under 
Tarious  denominations.  Kow,  there  is  liGss 
Mitford,  who  is  a  ^ pleasing  writer;'  and  poor 
I4.  E.  L.,  who  was  a  ^  sweet  writer^  (remember, 
I  am  only  speaking  of  prose  works  of  fiction) ; 
and  there  were  Gait  and  Maginn^  who  were 
really  'good  writers;'  and  Iffiss  Austin  and 
Miss  Ferrier,  who  were  ^charming  writers;' 
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ffid  iSxB.  Shelley,  who  is  an  ^eqnrii  fart;' 
tod  there  are  Liady  Bleaaiiigton)  and  the 
BaroneM  Calabrilk)  and  the  author  of  <  ^olet/ 
who  is  a  'tonoiiing  writer ;'  and  the  aathoress 
of  the  'Old  Men's  Tales'  is  a  <  hidy  of  great 
geoiiis;'  and  there  is  the  author  of  'White- 
bkcBj  who  is  an  'original  writer;'  and  the 
iothor  of  ^Foningsby,'  who  is  a  ^knowing 
viiter;'  and  many,  many  besides,  whom  I 
oodd  not  enumerate  without  sending  you  all 
to  eleqiL  These  will  suffice,  will  they  not, 
HiasBandMnr 

Fanny  laughed  and  thanked  him. 

I  remarked — ^^  Wdl,  Lawrence,  you  have 
•  good  memory  indeed.  Why,  I  could  not 
haTe  reooQected  so  many  of  their  names  if  my 
life  depended  on  it:  but  tell  me  why  you 

n2 
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call  the  author  of  ^Foningsby'  a  ^knowing 
writer^?" 

^^  Because  he  writes  for  place,  under  the 
garb  of  an  innocent  three-volumist ;  andthon^ 
that  aspiration,  I  trust>  may  be  long  in  meetbg 
folfihnent,  still  he  has  gained  a  certun  amoimt 
of  celebrity.  It  has  been  the  same  witk 
^Foningsby'  as  it  is  often  widi  indiyidiulfl; 
their  pretension  dazzles,  and  their  shallowness 
and  utter  worthlessness  are  covered  by  the 
glitter;  but  time  always  distinguishes  tbe 
real  from  the  false,  and  '  Foningsby'  has  bad 
its  day. 

^*  All  kinds  of  odd  ideas,"  continued  Law- 
rence, ^^  come  into  my  head  when  I  think  d 
'  Foninfi^sby' — ^a  boy  playing  with  gunpowder, 
a  sparrow  chirping  amid  a  colony  of  eagles,  a 
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miimow  among  a  lordly  ohoal  of  whales,  and 
many  other  great  and  little  things.'' 

'^  Some  of  the  delineations  are  good,"  I  said ; 
^^  bnt  what  a  ridicolons  class  of  characters  is  that 
represented  by  his  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
Jew;  rendered  yet  more  ridiculous  and  dis* 
agreeable  in  this  representation,  because  the 
vonderful  individual  is  a  Jew;  it  jars  so 
strangely  with  all  received  tastes  and  predi- 
lections." 

^'  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Duff,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  addressing  me,  ^^  You  do  not  seem 
very  fond  of  literature." 

''  Yes,  I  am,  madam ;  but  perhaps  not 
of  aQ  the  trash  the  circulating  libraries  of 
the  present  day  pour  forth  upon  a  devoted 
public" 

^^  I  believe  the  ^  trash,'  as  you  call  it,  of 
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the  prasent  day  is  fieur  sapeiior  to  wliit  im 
^  poured  forth'  on  ihe  heads  of  the  peil  geMOft- 
tion,"  reidied  the  lady. 

^^  It  k  80|  madam,*'  aaid  Lawioioe;  *  bat 
that  18  not  saying  much  for  it." 

^'  Mr.  Lawrence  mentioiied  Mne  E%e- 
worth  just  now,*'  ocmturaed  Mrs.  DnS^  M 
addressing  me.  ^^Pray,  ace  yon  not  aa  ad- 
mirer of  her  writings?" 

^^  Tee,  I  am  a  very  great  one  as  far  as  thej 
go,  but  I  am  not  much  of  a  noTel-ieader; 
and  when  I  do  take  one  up,  I  r^ret  t»flqr 
I  find  myself  such  a  fatftidious  mortal,  iev 
aflbrd  me  any  pleasure.'' 

^'  I  saidi"  remarked  Lawrence,  ^'  I  tbooglit 
Miss  Edgeworth  occasionally  a  ^  witty  wrilCL'" 

'^  You  did,  and  I  quite  agree  with  jo^ 
Her  individual  Lrish  characters  are  inimitikk, 
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both  ridi  «ad  poor ;  the  masters  every  trait, 
and  holdB  it  iq>  to  public  admiradon  or  con- 
tempt, as  the  case  may  be;  but  in  estimating 
chantcter  on  a  more  extended  scale,  she  takes 
sometimeB  fidse  views  of  things;  her  standard 
ia  loo  high  or  too  low ;  her  virtuous  hito>es 
and  heroines  are  such  models  6f  perfection, 
her  wicked  ones  such  motsters  of  iniquity. 
Her  estimation  of  human  nature  is  not  elactly 
a  correct  one.  To  me  her  tale  called  ^Pa- 
tronage/  which  ranks  among  the  best  of  her 
works,  loses  much  of  its  beauty  on  this 
aoGount.  In  that  story,  that  naughty  family 
^e  Falconers  never  do  one  good  act,  or 
think  one  good  thot^ht,  throughout  the  whole 
volumes;  while  the  opposing  good  fiimily 
(whose  names  I  foiget)  are  perfectly  immaeu- 
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late,  every  member  of  tlieiiiy  in  tliOQglik, 
word,  and  deed.  Now  is  diat  natmal?  I 
think  not  quite.'' 

*^  That  has  often  strack  me  before,"  and 
Lawrence,  '^  and  is  too  oft^d  a  fifuilt  widi  oor 
novelista,  espedany  ladies ;  and  for  that  rews 
I  like  a  tale  of  Sfiss  Edgeworth's,  luaneJ 
^Vivian/  better  than  any  of  her  othen;  H 
contains  more  passion,  more  confession  of  id- 
firmity,  on  the  part  of  the  favoniite  chsncteiB. 
Poor  Vivian  interests  one  the  more  for  aD  hs 
faults  and  frailties ;  and  there  is  one  cfaaiACter 
in  this  tale  drawn  with  a  master-hand — ^thit  of 
Lady  Sarah ;  it  is  very  tme  to  life." 

^^  I  cannot  say  I  am  fond  of  Irish  taks  aod 
characters  generally  speaking,"  observed  htif 
Desborongh.    *^  Some  of  those  old  Irish  ntatt^ 
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are  tlie  most  tiresome  creatures  in  the  world — 
in  print  I  mean — ^with  their  ^darlints'  and 
^graw  bawDs;'  but  about  the  living  specimens 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  with  whom  I  have  had  any  ac- 
qoaistance  I  have  always  recc^nised  a  species 
of  native  wit  as  amusing  in  them  as  it  is  rare 
in  the  natives  of  any  other  country." 

''  The  power,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  saying 
witty  things  impromptu,  is  rare  enough,"  ob- 
served Harrison ;  ^'  and  the  quality  varies  so 
in  its  nature  with  different  individuals.  Some 
have  such  refidy  replies,  rejoinders,  equivoques, 
their  conversation  is  like  a  blaze  of  fireworks ; 
with  others  the  gift  is  shown  by  the  occasional 
production  of  some  queer  dry  remark,  the  chief 
chann  of  which  lies  in  its  originality.    I  have 
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a  friend  ^O0e  genius  takes  that  ciiiectioD. 
I  remember  one  of  his  aayings  tkat  ahrtjs 
fsttwk  me  as  involving  sadi  a  completely  on- 
ginal  idea.  He  was  staying  near  tiie  Lukes 
at  tbe  time,  and,  walking  wiftli  me  ihm^ 
the  little  town  of  Keswick,  we  overtook  the 
pnblic  crier  crying  some  ^loet'  or  ^toasi* 
article  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  ringing  Itf 
bell,   and  of   course   making  a  great  jk^ 

P went  softly  up  to  him,  and  pat  Vb 

hand  upon  his  shoulder,  patting  it  onoe  9 
twice  gently.  Succeeding  in  anestiiif  ^ 
man's  attention,  he  said  to  him,  qieaking  tery 
low,  with  accents  partly  of  surprise,  ptftljof 
gentle  r^nonstrance,  *  Hush,  hush,  my  gP^ 
man  I  if  you  don't  take  care,  aD  the  peopb 
will  hear  yon.'" 
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We  were  all  amuBed ;  and  Fanny  and 
Mary  were  extremely  audoiui  that  Harrison 
should  lemember  oome  more  specnnens  of  the 
wit  of  this  original  gentleman. 

By  this  time  the  son  had  suiik  so  low  that 
tlie  edge  of  his  broad  disc  jnst  rested  upon  the 
dttfk-Uue  boondaiy  of  the  far  horinm.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  window  at  which  we  sat 
an  opening  in  the  deep  woods  of  Manton 
Hall,  fbnned  parity  by  natoie,  partly  by  art, 
^owed  the  eye  to  pierce  through  their  yerdant 
QUtfses  even  until  it  rested  npon  that  dark-blue 
boondary-line ;  and  aU  eyes  were  engaged  at 
tbat  moment  in  watching  the  gradual  sinking 
of  the  orb  of  day  and  the  departing  glories  of 
mnaeL 

Up  this  opening,  of  which  I  hare  spoken, 
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the  yet  unshorn  lustre  poured  a  full  Uaze  d 
light  upon  our  gay  assemblage,  makiiig  mofre 
dazzling  the  beauty  of  the  beautifbl,  more 
bright  the  brightness  of  the  gems  which  dedced 
those  fair  and  gracefiil  forms,  flashing  from 
the  mirrors,  adding  richness  to  the  rich  br- 
niture  and  ornaments  of  that  magnificent  room, 
gold  to  the  gold,  sheen  to  the  satin. 

On  every  face  that  sun  shone  upon  smileB 
were  dimpling.  It  seemed  to  crown  eadi 
brow  with  a  halo  of  happiness  and  glory ;  eycn 
as  it  touched  the  perfect  profile  of  Caroline, 
it  appeared  to  illuminate  it  with  an  ezpreasioa 
of  contentment,  almost  of  joyoumesa;  amid 
the  golden  curls  of  Mary,  it  was  as  a  diadtem 
of  light. 

Mary   and  her  child  were    nearly  in  tbe 
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centre,  and  its  greatest  strength  and  briUiancy 
were  concentrated  upon  them.  Beside  them, 
the  sweet  £ace  of  Julia,  the  wan  and  lovely 
countenance  of  Lady  Norton^  were  irradiated 
by  its  beams. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Harrison's  last  anecdote, 
«  playful  contest  for  a  fan  had  arisen  between 
Julia  and  little  Jane.  Mary  pretended  to 
take  part  against  Julia,  Fanny  and  Caroline 
affected  to  support  her.  A  mock  combat  en- 
sued between  the  four  beautiful  cousins,  all 
for  the  amusement  of  little  Jane. 

It  was  concluded  by  the  victory  of  Mary, 
who,  rising  from  her  seat,  waved  the  contested 
fan  on  high,  her  little  daughter,  wild  with  joy, 
springing  upwards  to  seize  it,  uttering  inarti- 
culate cries  of  delight. 
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It  was  at  this  nuHiiait)  when,  owii^  to  her 
attitade,  all  the  superb  and  queenlike  beuty 
of  Mary's  fiK^e  and  f<mn  became  most  slrikiii^ 
apparsnti  and  when  her  sprits,  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch,  were  welling  forth  in  a  {aw 
notes  of  some  joyous  old  song  which  she  knew 
her  child  loi^,  that  the  son  went  down, 
and  instantly  a  sudden  gloom  sueceeded  to  n 
intense  brilliancy. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  child,  dianf^ 
ito  cry  of  pleasure  to  one  of  tenor,  cfamg  to 
ito  mother's  robe,  and,  gaang  fearfiilly  beUnl 
the  group  into  the  now  dark  apartment,  ez- 
daimed  in  terrified  accentor  <^0h!— manuBi! 
mammal" 

Struck  with  sudden  awe,  all  rose  firom  tbair 
seato,  and  gazed  fearfully  in  the  direction  i^ 
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Ike  pfltjr  IbIo  the  diwiiig  room  gwe  ft  freak 
to  our  diim}fclH|  and  ft  noeired  JwmwiW 
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inferred  from  the  fact  that  George  Danvers, 
hj  no  means  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  what 
was  passing,  made  many  efforts  to  regain  his 
once  familiar  footing  in  the  Desborongh 
family. 

Generally  speaking,  Danvers,  in  those  circles 
where  lions  most  do  congregate,  held  the 
first  place.  I  have  already  told  how  he  had 
contrived  to  acquire  the  reputation  necessary 
for  this,  and  to  retain  it  for  so  long.  But 
every  dog  has  his  day,  and  lions  also ;  and  among 
that  clique,  whose  opinion  and  whose  patronage 
were  the  only  ones  he  valued*  G«oige  Danvera 
was  b^ioning  to  be  leas  noticed.  He  rcsmarked 
this  with  a  jealous  eye — especially  as  diat 
clique  was  the  onoto  w)^Ah  CfuxiUne  ^ape^tially 
beloj^ged.    4ji  uneasy  feeling  seemi^  to  take 
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old  lady  left  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
more  at  liberty  to  follow  their  ordinary  occu- 
pationa. 

To  U8,  the  spring  brought  its  accuBtomed 
round  of  gaiety;  to  Caroline,  a  repetition  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  preceding  year ;  to  Julia, 
the  happiness  of  again  seeing,  though  for  but 
a  brief  space,  young  Frederick  Wentworth; 
to  Fanny,  the  same  admiration  firom  her  three 
<M>nstant  admirers — Lord  Newton,  Murray, 
and  Tom  Wilmot. 

Fanny  was  now  of  age,  so  Wfus  Julia;  but 
Lady  Desborough  had  ceased  to  urge  them  to 
'Choose  for  themselves  a  suitable  connexion. 
Julia's  attachment,  justly  to  be  teimed  an 
^^unfortunate"  one,  she  trusted  to  time  to 
remove:  she  and  her  lover  were  both  young 
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the  time  of  the  Armathwaites,  and  many  a 
hearty  laugh   have    we  had   together;    they 
were  very  merry  girls,  and  all,  both  married 
and  single,  could   find    something   to  laugh 
at  themselves,  or  to  make   otheis  laugh,  in 
everything    that   took    place.      But   though 
they    had   a   turn    for   the    ludicrous,    they 
were  very  good-natured,  and    Fanny  would 
vainly  try  and  extract  from  them  a  confirm- 
ation of  Jack  Miles^s  account  of  the  village 
disposition;   when  questioned  on  the  subject, 
all  would  laugh  as  though  very  much  amused 
with  their  own  thoughts,  but  not  one  word 
of  ceiisure  of,  or  of  ridicule  upon,  the  follies 
or  the  faults  of  their  neighbours  ever  escaped 
Ihem. 
This,  to  me,  was  the  best  trait  m  their 
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Loid  Newton  also  peroeiyed  her  agitation. 
With  all  his  foibles  he  was  a  trae  gentlenM. 
He  rose  as  well  as  he  could,  haling  lumseli 
up  by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  offered  her 
his  arm. 

^^  I  am  very  sorry,**  he  said,  ^  to  have 
dUstressed  you.  Pray)  Idias  Bandomi  believe 
me,  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  I  will  press  tk 
subject  no  further;  but  tell  me  once  more, 
have  I  a  chance.  Will  time,  patience,  effect 
anything  in  my  favour?** 

There  was  a  pause.  With  breathleN^ 
interest  Tom  Wilmot  leaned  forward  to  atch 
the  reply.    It  came  at  last, — 

^'  No,  Lord  Newton ;  proud  as  I  feel  of  youi 
preference,  much  as  I  esteem  you,  I  yet  must 
answer  decidedly,  Na      Yet  let  us  otill  be 
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walking  Tery  fast ;  nor  did  he  speak  one  word 
until  we  readied  the  entranoe-gate  of  ^^ 
Cottage^  when  a  rencontre  with  a  group  d 
pedestrians,  consisting  of  his  £Either,  mother, 
Mr.  Armathwaite,  and  Sir  Edward,  forced  him 
into  conversation* 

Fanny  kept  this  proposal,  as  she  bd  done 
others,  to  herself.  I  and  Tom,  who  were 
alone  in  the  secret,  fiincied  we  could  dkem 
a  slight  restraint  in  her  manner  when  brought 
in  contact  with  Lord  Newton,  and  a  sort  of 
pleasing  pensiTeness  pervading  the  rotundity 
of  the  noUe  visage  of  the  rejected  roitar: 
imagined  we  detected  a  deeper  shade  of  coloor 
upon  her  cheek-^HOi  usual  ^'paling  of  tie 
purple"  on  a  most  conspieoow  featoie  of  ^ 
face. 
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Bunatee  after   Tom  Wilmot   had  quitted  it 
&r  LancBflter  in  Mr.  UUook'a  yellow  port- 

UncoBfldona  of  ibia,  beHeyixig  she  had  1^ 
him  at  the  Cottage,  x^gainiqg   ajririta  from 
die  deHghtM  iiifliienoe  of  tba  aiunmer  air, 
the  warm  sondiiBe,  the  lovely  acenery  arouBd 
her,  Faany,  doiiBg  the  period  of  her  drive, 
and  as  she  re-wtere4  tthe  gates  of  the  Cot* 
tage,  gradually  became  oa|med  and  comforted. 
^  Tom  Wilmof  B  illness  was  only  a  slight  in- 
disposition''— ^thns  she  reasoned  with  herself— 
^'her  idle  words  would  not  be  remembered, 
or  punished,  she  trusted,  as  they  deserved — 
how  foolish  she  had  been  to  dwell  so  sadly 
upon  them,  to  allow  such  feelings  of  remorse 
to  torment  her  P 
VOL.  in.  B 
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But  short-lired  were  her  calmness  and  her 
comfort  When  the  party  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room  previous  to  dimier,  she  again 
missed  the  object  of  her  thoughts ;  every  one 
was  there  but  Tom  Wilmot  and  Lord  New-: 
ton;  and  when  the  door,  opening,  admitted 
his  lordship  solus,  her  heart  sank  at  once. 

His  lordship  entered  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand;  he  was  reading  it  as  he  entered,  and 
exclaiming  with  wonder   between   each  sen* 

tenoe — 

^<  Why,  Wilmot^  how  is  this  ?  what  has 
carried  off  Tom  in  this  sudden  way  ?  Why, 
he  said  nothing  about  it  at  breakfiwtt  What 
can  it  be?** 

None,  save  the  fatther  and  mother  of  the 
youth  in  question,  had  any  idea  as  to  what 
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aasoranoe  of  real  regret— «  pxotmse  of  faUat 
MtL  She  was  nervoua,  nozioiis,  agitated; 
but  she  had  the  meaoing  of  these  words  to 
ding  to,  and  for  nuiny  foDowing  days  she 
thought  of  nothing  eke,  mentally  reading  ^ 
re-reading  that  brief  senteiioe,  as  tfaoogli  it 
were  the  volume  of  her  fiite. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Newton's  ejadamstboii 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wihnot  replied  that  they 
believed  Tom's  bumness  in  town  refared  to 
some  college  friend  whose  affidrs  lequired  hii 
presence.  Thej  did  not  inform  their  aoditflO 
that  their  son  had  departed  long  before  ^the 
friends"  of  whom  he  wrote  had  quitted  ik 
luncheon-roomt  and  long  before  the  afternooa 
post  had  arrived ;  and  when,  in  the  coane  of  • 
few  hours,  this  curious  truth  li>ecame  pov*^ 
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she  knew  Bbe  ooold  role  him  by  a  snule  sad  i 
word ;  she  was  weU  aware  of  her  power;  a  few 
weeks,  a  few  months  at  moBt|  and  diey  wcniU 
meet  again,  and  all  would  again  be  happine^ 
But,  at  the  dose  of  the  fortnight,  a  letter  frm 
Tom  to  his  parents,  dated  from  Naplo,  8tn»i 
all  these  hopes,  these  idle  dreams,  to  the  eiitb. 
He  had  left  town  within  a  day  or  two  of  Us 
reaching  it  from  the  Cottage;  he  was  now 
in  Italy;  he  intended  to  travel,  he  siidjibr 
years;  he  would  see  all  worth  seeisg  ^ 
Europe.  The  letter  was  written  in  a  ttnb 
of  sadness  which  was  maidfest  even  in  tk 
carefully-selected  paragraphs  read  aloud  hj^ 
mother  to  the,  for  the  most  part,  ile^lr 
interested  audience. 
Yes;   most  were  deeply  interested  in  ^ 
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I  tfaisk  I  see  700  now,  Faimy«(*Hn7  peMj 
Fanny  t—aeated  beside  tbst  open  windof, 
with  the  tender  hoes  of  twilig^  lingeriiig  <m 
your  sweet  &oe;  that  fiu)e  raised  momsfiiDf 
towards  the  poxple  sl^;  the  d^ing  li^ 
ahiiung  on  that  pore  foreheat^  and  on  iIm 
parted  ringlets  9i  li^^t-brown  h«r;  vUk 
aronnd  the  graoefol  ootKne  of  yoor  fignit) 
amid  the  folds  of  yonr  flowing  djnfoj^  the 
gloom  is  deepening  ftst 

Snch  was  Fanny's  oonstant  attitodei  ens- 
ing  after  evening.  The  apartment  in  wbieb 
she  sat  was  the  small  room  with  the  |^ 
folding'-doorB.  Her  companjons  were  is* 
variably  the  same:  Willianiy  Jnliai  mjadf-* 
attracted  fiom  the  large  drawingN^oom  hf  Ae 
sound  of  Caroline's  voioo    assembled  here  «> 
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CAB0LINE*8  SOKCk 

Though  we  are  parted,  think  not  I  fbrgetl 
Memory  is  strong  to  linger  and  endure ; 

And  time  and  ahsence  have  been  powerless  yet 
To  make  thine  empire,  or  her  own,  leas  sore. 

Seas  roll  between  us;  but  the  same  broad  sun 
At  break  of  day  pours  light  upon  each  rest ; 

And  the  same  shining  moon,  when  day  is  done, 
With  soothing  influence  calms  each  parted  breast. 

Day  after  day,  that  rising  sun  shall  aee 
My  steadfast  spirit— steadfast  to  ite  vow^ 

Keep  through  long  lonely  years  its  faith  to  thee. 
Tis  all  thy  love  may  daim,  or  my  poor  &te  beilsv. 

Far,  far  beyond  that  sun,  beyond  that  sky. 
There  is  a  home  for  both  when  life  is  o'er ; 

And  in  the  silent  grave,  where  both  ahall  lie. 
Ours  will  that  union  be  we  may  not  hope  befofc. 

Ours  was  the  strange,  wild  rapture  of  a  dream. 
Whose  passing  glory  left  us  deeper  night ; 

And  I,  content  to  muse  upon  that  gleam. 
Now,  on  mine  onward  way,  seek  for  no  fiirthcr  fif^ 
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instate  himaelf  in  her  good  gnces,  and  in 
the  intinuu^  of  Lady  DeebcmMigh.  It  wm 
impoaaible  that  they  ehonld  not  often  nwel; 
bat  it  gave  him  pain,  rather  than  pleanire,  to 
observe  that  hb  coming  and  his  going  bad 
become  matters  of  perfect  indiflbrenee  m  tk 
quarter  where  they  had  once  been  r^gsided 
with  such  varied  feelings  of  ddight  or  dread. 

He  felt  he  had  been  too  cantiotts ;  he  hd 
miscalcolated ;  he  had  had  little  idea  she  wooM 
ever  have  become. the  distinguished  cfaaiacter 
she  was.  ^'It  would  have  been  a  good 
specoktion,^  hemosed,  ^  to  haye  married  tint 
girL  I  saw  Fumbel  yesterday ;  he  told  lae 
she  has  already  realized  a  pretty  sum.  And 
then  her  connexions  are  so  extremely  good— 
I  should  have  secured  the  enirie  of  many  of 
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And  her  hdjahip  lidd  up  her  hinds  ib 
honor,  forgettiiig»  in  the  proud  oontempb- 
tioii  of  Ceioliiie'fl  gloi7»  aD  the  past  rafiering— 
the  not^o-be-mifltiken  soffering— that  bad 
faUen  upon  her  young  and  innooent  fife; 
the  aged  heart,  TinUe  through  that  jwAM 
g^iy ;  the  lonely  eziatenoe  to  which  she  had 
doomed  herself — and  he  the  cause  of  alL 

George  Danvers  xesamed  lus  atteDtsoU' 
I  watched  his  effi>rt&  I  watched  the  straggle 
in  the  heart  of  Caroline.  I  could  read  her 
heart;  I  could  mark  the  strange  nuxtare  d 
feelings  that  congrqpited  there.  I  flaw  widi 
terror  the  slumbering  pasdon,  awakened  by 
the  old  wdl-remembered  accents,  the  pleadiog 
tones,  the  affectionate  words,  sparide  in  ber 
eyes,  flush  her  cheek,  tremUe  on  her  lip>  ^ 
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oulated  to  win  the  love  of  a  young  ronttntk 
girl,  ardently  alive  to  the  attractionft  of 
genius,  and  who  believed  him  to  be  all  dot 
he  could  ao  well  appear;  and  she  had  beeo 
deserted  by  him  whom  she  had  trusted  im- 
plicitly— ^in  whose  protestations,  or  ntlMr 
insinuations  of  attachment,  she  had  confided 
without  one  shadow  of  doubt— whom  abe 
loved  passionately — ^whose  love  had  be^  the 
very  spring  of  life  to  her. 

And  she  had  deemed  him  perfsct*  and  be 
had  deserted  her,  and  she  would  not  fc^ 
get  it. 

There  was  so  much  comprised  in  that  ses- 
tence.  Her  pride,  her  self-respect— deie 
had  been  so  deeply  wounded.  She  nigb^ 
have  outlived  the  blight  of  disappcunted  if- 
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d^gmt  hnginge,  aiyiiig  he  had  mnellnDg 
of  importuioe  to  commmiictte  to  her,  ml 
leqnestiiig  her  to  ame  a  time  wbea  be 
might  find  her  at  hoooe^  She  answered  it 
veibalty,   mbnij  vepljing   that  die  ahooU 

be  at  home  the  whole  of  the  foUowii^  boib- 
ing. 

She  told  moi  with  appaient  moonoeni,  of 
this  litde  incident  She  abo  told  WHfitoL 
TViUiam  was  in  great  tenor;  he  ftared  AH 
Danven's  soft  tongoe  woold  prevaS  over 
Caroline's  resolatfami  and  that  she  wooU 
accept  him. 

But,  tme  to  herself,  she  rejeoted  non- 
folly  the  snit  he  proffeied.  She  had  pri^ 
enough  to  enable  her  to  sommon  iqp  ss  air 
of  cold  catting  snxprise,  as  thonc^  Uf  F^ 
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i 


Indignatioii  at  his   hypoeraay  misteied  lU 

otbfir  feelings. 

*'  To  what  do  you  aUade»  Mr.  Diimnr  j 
Caroline  exclaimed.  <'  I  the  hope,  the  um, 
the  guide,  of  ymar  existence.  I  cannot  mek 
jour  meaning.  Surely  our  exislenoee  but 
been  hx  enough  apart;  they  hsTC  bone  no 
reference  towards  each  other.** 

<'  Thra  I  have  decaved  ngraelf  sm^ 
bitterly,"  humbly  replied  Daavera  "I 
thought  my  attentions  had  once  been  weD 
received.  I  haye  ventured  to  hope.  1 1^^  ( 
only  lived  for  tlus  moment — ^this  moment,  in  | 
which  I  am  enabled  by  dreumslancee  to  ofe 
you  the  heart  and  life,  long^  long  yonr  own 
only.  Though,  to  the  eyes  of  all  beaide, « 
secret,  I  thought  yoii  read  the  true  faistoiy « 
my  heart" 


:^|||f«i#i«  III 
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distoxbing  feeHngs,  the  sngiddif  tlie  Haffsag 
love,  the  bitter,  bitter  ahunei  hk  woA  tod 
preaenee  ezdted. 

I  eonfees  that  I  was  boy  enoogh  to  tak 
{deasore  in  waylajrmg  Danvem  on  the  stain 
after  his  haety  exit  from  thia  interviewi  and  ia 
detaining  him  fi>r  some  seoonds  with  tirai 
inquiries  and  remarks  about  nothing,  tiol  I 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  his  cmBoAm  tf^ 
rage.  I  spoke  to  him  very  dviDy,  but  I 
allowed  my  fiu^  to  procbim,  by  its  expnm^ 
my  knowledge  of,  and  my  triupiph  m,  U 
recent  discomfiture.  I  felt  that  that  momeat 
repaid  me  for  many  a  bitter  hour.  Evoj 
sigh,  every  tear,  heaved  and  shed  by  CmBo^ 
were  to  my  mind  so  many  deadly  wrongs^ 
the  wronger.     This  reyenged  me  for  iH  I 


»^£9  -  "  -  " 
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illness.    We  had  also  heard  that  the  bnhop, 
now  in  extreme  old  age  and  ^ery  infinD^  had 
been  ordered  by  his  physiciaiiB  to  the  nuld  sea- 
w  of  the  jUe  of  Wight;  therefore  the  palaoe 
of  Stanwell  was  dosed,  otherwise  we  ahouU 
certainly    have    been    indoded   among    hi9 
guests.    The  papers  mentioned  the  i^proadi- 
ing  festival:   they  named  the  great   migai 
and  players  engaged  as  performers ;  they  gaie 
lists  of  patrons  and  patronesses;  and  the  only 
oommtot  we    oonld  make  as  we  read  wai, 
*^'How  very   strange   Mary  does  not  intnte 
usT 

Then  we  all  '<  compared  notes."  Esdi 
prodaoed  the  laft  letter  eaoh  had  reoehoi 
ftom  Ibry*  The  dates  of  these  wero  atsl- 
liiigly  distant.     '^  How  long  it  ia  siaoe  m^ 
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the  young  ones;  and  then^  after  dodngtiie 

» 

door,  8he  unfolded  the  cause  of  h»  akniL 

It  oonsisted  in  a  newspaper  panigniil>- 
These  were  the  words : — ^^  We  undentod 
that  Mrs.  Marston  of  Marston  Hall  hu  I^ 
signed  her  office  as  one  of  the  lady  pstioo- 
esses  of  the  ensuing  festivities  at  StuweH 
Doubtless  the  fiur  mistress  of  this  magnificeot 
seat  finds  sufficient  occupation  at  present  is 
receiving  and  rewarding  the  petUs  mou  of  tbt 
dJRtinguiflhed^  lady-killer   and  gallant  office:- 

Lord  G L— le.** 

^^  And  nowi"  exchumed  Lady  Desboroi^ 
'^  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Something  vmtt  be 
done  immediately.  This,  coupled  with  Hiiy'? 
sUencei  creates  most  painful  feelings  in  nj 
mini     What   must   we   do,    Sir  Edward^ 


--■■S«--  -5-S-- 
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oontinued,  with  energy,  ^^I  had  no  hand  b 
thatmatchr 

<'  Fray  God,  rather,''  8aid  Lady  Dee* 
borough,  serionalyy  ^'that  those  ^^  made 
that  match  may  not  have  cause  to  repent  it 
But  noP  she  added;  ^^  there  can  be  no  fear 
with  those  sweet  children.  No;  I  do  not 
belieye  it  posedble." 

The  result  of  our  consultation  was^  that 
the  newspaper  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
that  I  prepared  to  start  that  evening  for 
StanwelL 

But  before  I  quitted  Brighton  I  visited  the 
various  dubs  and  reading-rooms  in  the  town 
to  which  I  had  right  of  aUrfe;  and  I  looked 
casefully  through  all  the  weddy  papeza, 
espedally  those  who  kindly  took  the  trouUe 
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all,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  knawMp  tf 
the  scandal  afloat  fiom  the  young  ooonoi  ^ 
its  object 

I  posted  to  town,  and  took  the  naal  dMs 
to  StanwelL  Seated  on  the  bo,  I  eodeip 
voured  to  extract  a  little  gosap  firom  da 
rubicund  coachman.  I  mentioned  the  MA 
I  ascertained  that  it  had  oommenoed  tfcit 
morning,  and  on  the  following  eveniog  the 
first  of  the  two  balk  would  take  {daoa  BoA 
were  to  be  fancy  balls ;  and  ever  osoe  tk 
{estival  had  been  established^  the  fiitl  W 
been  considered  the  most  select:  it  was  it- 
tended  by  all  the  best  country  fanulies,^ 
▼ied  with  each  other  in  the  number  et 
guests  they  collected  for  the  oocarioo,  tad 
in  the  costliness  and  beauty  of  the  costaoes 
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they  ezbibited.  I  considered  that  Mary  would 
io&Ilibly  be  there,  and  I  resolved  to  procure 
a  dress  of  some  sort  in  the  town  of  Stanwell, 
and  to  remain /Mnftt  until  I  met  her  at  the  ball, 
leaving  it  to  her  to  invite  me  to  return  with 
her  to  Stanwell,  should  she  wish  it  Con- 
tanuing  my  chat  with  the  coachman,  I  in- 
quired what  regiment  was  quartered  at  Stan- 
welL  I  learned  that  the  15th  Hussars  con- 
stituted the  cavalry  portion  of  the  garrison, 
the  Bifles  the  infantry. 

^^  And,  sur/  said  the  coachman,  ^^  there 
is  as  fine  a  young  man  in  them  Bifles  as 
ever  I  clapped  eyes  on,  and  they  do  say  he 
is  a  little  too  sweet  upon  that  pretty  Madam 
Marston,  who  is,  as  I  opine,  the  sweetest 
and  the  prettiest  lady  in  the  whole  county." 

f3 
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So  I  it  WBB  oonmioii  talk  among  aD  cfanei 
This  was  woeful  ooD&niatidn.  Wi&  &^ 
cnlty  I  concealed  my  emotion.  I  demanded 
the  name  of  the  ^fine  yoong  mui/' 
'  The  coachman  rqilied  that  he  was  Lord 
George  L7I& 

Lord  Geoxge  Lyie  I  He  then  was  tfae  boo 
of  this  sad  romance.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  was  sGghti  bat  I  knew  him  weD  hj 
name  and  s^ht  He  was  very  handflODe, 
no  profligate,  yonng  as  Mary,  with  a  medioctt 
intellect^  but  a  character  strongly  oaM 
by  pride,  and  a  person  which  combined  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  an  Antinous  with  o 

air  of  indescribable  hauteur   pecnliaify  ^ 
own. 

Bom  of  one  of  the  oldest  fiunilies  in  Eb^ 
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land,  wliofle  highest 'boast  was  the  purity  of 
their  loag  descent^  he  came  nearer  to.  the 
ideal  meamng  of  the  word  *^  aristocratic''  than 
any  one  I  ever  saw;  in  look,  bearing,. actions, 
character,  there  was  a  something  high  and 
noble  running  throughout  all  ,he  said^  or  .did, 
or  appeared  to  do.  , 

He  was  apparently  a  cahn  andsilent  person, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  iPfaUdng  slowly, 
standing  or  dtting  still,  and  answering  wben 
he  was  addressed,  were  quite  sufficient  eier- 
tions  for  him  to  undergo. 

Yet  this  was  chiefly  in  appearance;  he  was 
in  reality  passionate  and  headstrong,  and 
unused  to,  and  unable  to  bear,  contradic- 
tion ;  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and  generosity, 
had  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  '^  pluck/' 
and  was  a  firs^-rate  rider  and  sportsman. 
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''I  am  told,"!  aaid,  ''tluit  Ifn  MttHai 
has  redgned  her  offioe  as  one  of  the  Uy 
patronesBCs:  isittrae?" 

*<  Not  as  Tve  heard  of^  mr;  bntldid hev 
that  the  other  hdj  patronesses  would  lave 
been  downright  gbid  if  she  had." 

I  was  now  qnite  sue  that  I  should  mN^ 
her  at  the  ball;  having  retained  her  offioe, 
she  wonld  not,  I  was  oertain*  absent  hfl> 
sel£ 

We  reached  Stanwell  early  next  xnois- 
ing.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Asgd; 
and,  after  break&sting  and  resting  awhik)  I 
summoned  the  head  waiter^  and  had  a  cos- 
sultation  with  him  as  to  the  poedbility  ^ 
procoring  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  decent 
fanqr  dress  on  so  short  a  notice. 

As  luck  wonld  haye  it,  there  hippwA  ^ 
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be  at  tbat  time  in  the  very  hotel  where  I  was 
located  an  individual  who  had  brought  firom 
town  a  number  of  costumes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  sale  or  hire  of  these  would  prove  a  sue* 
cessful  speculation.  How  far  it  had  succeeded 
I  know  not;  but  I  do  know  that  with  little 
difficulty  I  procured  fix)m  the  speculator  a 
▼ery  respectable  ^'Earl  of  Essex''  dress, 
moustache  and  imperial  included. 

It  was  a  long  time  dnce  I  had  been  guilty 
of  a  similar  piece  of  foolery ;  and  as  I  decked 
myself  out  with  the  lace  and  satin,  the  mock 
diamonds  and  gilded  collar  of  my  costume,  I 
nghed  as  I  reflected  upon  the  vanities  of 
this  life.  I  contrasted  with  bitter  feelings  the 
apparent  gaiety  and  the  real  heaviness  of  the 
wearer  of  this,  and  doubtiess  of  the  wearers 
of  most  among  the  many  similar  apers  who 
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would  crowd  that  mght  into  tbe  aflsemUy- 
ToomB  of  StanwdL 

I  did  not  prooeed  to  tlie  bill-room  imt3 
pist  midni^it     I  wished  to  aUow  e?ery  one 

time  to  amTe  bettne  me. 

Enteiing,  my  eyes  fidl  st  onoe  upon  tfaa 
object  iliey  sought:  Mary,  frtanding  neoily  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  rose  in  all  herbd- 
liancy  upon  my  sight. 

There  was  a  cessation  in  the  dandng;  u^ 
owing  to  the  aid^nmment  of  at  least  one  bilf 
of  the  company  into  the  adjdning  8lIppe^ 
rooms,  the  saloon  appeared  companttiydy 
empty ;  and  while  those  remaining  hsd  g»* 
therod  together  in  large  groups  towards  the 
sides  and  npper  part,  Mary,  sapp<»rted  by  Itfr 
husband  and  Lord  Geoige  Lyle,  occi^ied  the 
centre. 
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The  fall  light  from  one  of  the  immenee 
chandeliers  poured  down  upon  her  figure. 
How  beautifal-^how  very  beautiful  she  was  I 

She  was  splendidly  attired.  Her  costume 
was  that  of  an  eastern  princess.  Her  flowing 
robes  were  of  richest  purple  and  of  doth  of 
gold.  The  jewek  she  wore  were  of  incal- 
culable value.  Her  light  hair,  trimmed,  after 
the  &shion  of  the  country  whose  dress  she 
had  adopted,  with  threads  of  gold,  with 
•ountless  braids  of  pearl,  fell  over  her  shoul- 
ders in  tresses  whose  lustre  mocked  the  bright- 
ness of  the  adorning  gold  and  gems. 

Bound  her  £Edr  arms,  marking  their  full 
and  perfect  contour,  and  round  her  ivory 
throat,  the  diamonds,  beneath  the  glow  of 
light,   were  as  stars   of  heaven.    Upon  her 
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brow  the  diadem  was  as  a  blaaog  smw 
Never  had  I  seen  so  gloiioua  an  appui&m. 
Everything  so  goigeons,  so  ridi,  yet  all  disp 
posed  with  siidi  perfect  taste ;  and  hendfi » 
surpassingly  lovely,  f$ir,  graoefol  as  the  lilj} 
blooming  as  ihe  rose  I 

*^  And  yon,"  I  half  thonght,  half  mnnniiied 
— ^^'yon,  beantifbl  Mary  I  are  yoo,  indeed, 
beoome  the  sabject  for  coarse  jests  and  ribald 
wit?  and  can  it  be  thai  yoa  are  fidUog  froo 
your  bright  estate?  Hath  that  heart,  indeed, 
throbbed  to  aught  save  the  holy  wedded 
love  and  the  dear  kisses  of  yonr  children? 
Can  the  lily  be  only  outwardly  pare— tlie 
rose  tainted  at  the  core?" 

On  one  side  of  Mary  was  her  huBband; 
on  the  other,  he  whom  I  must  call  herboer; 
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bat  it  was  on  the  arm  of  the  latter  that  ahe 
leaned 

Nothing  could  be  better  contrasted  than  her 
figure  with  that  of  Lord  George.  He  wore 
the  simple  uniform  of  the  Bifle' Brigade;  his 
taU  form,  in  aU  its  manly  perfection,  appearing 
to  great  advantage  in  the  close-fitting  and 
dark-green  dress.  Mary,  with  her  imperial 
lovdiness,  dazzled  while  she  enchanted;  Lord 
Oeoige,  calm  and  tmadomed,  claimed  admira* 
tion  at  once  by  the  mere  unenhanced  graces  of 
his  noble  person  and  princely  bearing. 

Another  contrast  was  presented  by  Marston. 
He  was  dad  in  the  uniform  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county.  It  was  not  becoming  to  him ; 
his  small,  almost  mean  figure,  his  undignified 
and  ungainly  bearingi  were  so  very  different 
from  those  of  Lord  G^rge  Lyle. 
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In  the  ezprestton  of  hit  ftce  I  detected  new 
meanings  Inrkiiig,  and  there  was  a  watchftilneeB 
in  his  manner,  aa  though  he  too  were  aware  of 
the  reports  about  hb  wife,  and  was  anzioudy 
observing  her  conduct  and  that  of  the  company 
around.  His  vmce  occasionany  joined  in  con- 
versation with  his  companions;  occasionally 
he  stole  a  furtiye  glance  at  their  countenances; 
more  frequently  his  look  wandered  uneasily 
towards  the  groups  scattered  through  the 
ball-room,  and,  if  his  eyes  met  those  of  vxj  one 
near  him,  they  would  be  suddenly  averted* 

Wherever  his  wife  and  her  friend  moved,  step 
by  step  he  accompanied  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  ima^e  Marston  in  the  character  of  a 
guardian  angel ;  and,  as  I  watched  them,  a 
strange  idea  occurred  to  my  mind :  I  imagined 
him  a  demon,  conducting  two  lovely  and  mis- 
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guided  souls  to  rain  and  condemnation.  Some- 
times a  sudden  flush  that  crossed  his  pale  ftce, 
bearing  with  it  an  expteasion  of  hate  strangely 
miiigled  with  triumph,  seemed  to  favour  this 
id«u  But  this  look  was  often  succeeded  by 
one  fuU  of  such  profound  melancholy,  I  could 
not  but  pity  him. 

They  adyanced  towards  the  door  at  which  I 
had  entered,  and  near  which  I  still  continued 
Imgerinjg*  As  they  approached,  I  could 
perceive  that  Mary  was  changed  since  we  had 
last  met;  even  more  beautiful,  yet  with  less 
repose — ^more  of  passbuj  of  excitement — more 
of  fire  in  the  blue  eyes,  of  hectic  on  the  cheek, 
such  as  had  not  been  before. 

They  continued  moving  towards  the  en- 
trance.     As    they    proceeded,   the    various 
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groupe  around  eeemed  all  agitated  by  one 
deaire — ^that  of  avoiding  any  contact  with 
them.  I  could  perceive  that  some  ladies 
passed  them  with  averted  heads,  others  bowed 
coldly,  while  some  fisdrly  turned  their  backs. 

Thus  an  avenue  was  opened  for  them  as  they 
descended  the  room,  down  which  they  paced ; 
the  light  from  the  lustres  suspended  overhead 
now  glowing  upon  Mary's  majestic  and  gem- 
crowned  form— then,  as  she  passed  from 
beneath  each,  fSdling  upon  the  crowd  that 
closed  instantly  behind  her  path,  lighting  up 
faces  whose  varying  expressions  of  envy,  sconi, 
pity,  sorrow,  indignation,  were,  with  their 
mute  language,  to  me  as  terrible  as  would 
have  been  ten  thousand  voices  shouting  forth 
our  overwhelming  shame. 


r 
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Confased,  horrorHBtricken,  I  coiild  not  then 
meet  Maiy.  I  suffered  her  to  pass  the  comer 
where  I  stood  unobserved ;  I  then  fell  in  with 
the  crowd,  now  moving  universally  to  the 
supper-rooms,  and  followed  her  thither. 

Her  companions  led  her  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  where  a  few  vacant  seats  had  been  left 
by  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  dowagers  who 
had  been  first  placed  there.  She  seated 
herself,  and  immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
upper  part  of  the  table  was  deserted  by  every 
member  of  the  &ir  sex,  and  none  save  gentle- 
men remained  in  her  neighbourhood. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  figure  just 
before  me  attracted  my  attention.  I  heard  it 
heave  a  deep  and  bitter  sigh— one  that  seemed 
wrung  from  the  heart  by  scttne  intense  grief. 
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I  tamed  my  looks  towards  the  qnarter  wbenoe 
tfaisfflgh  proceeded. 

A  tall,  slender  form — ^whoee  diape  and  air 
seemed  not  unknown  to  me,  but  whose  fignre 
was  well  concealed  by  the  shrouding  dress  of 
a  monk,  and  whose  features  were  partially 
shaded  by  the  cowl,  partially  covered  by  a 
long  and  ample  beard — was  gaadng  with  a 
look  of  fixed  sadness  upon  the  group  of  which 
Mary  was  the  centre.    Evidently^  his  sigh  was 
for  her.      I  watched  his   face   intently.     I 
thought  I  recognised  the   small   portion    of 
features  permitted  to  be  seen^  espedally  the 
full,  dear  eye,  whose  beams  were  now  dimmed 
by  a  sadness  unutterable. 

I  soon,  however,  lost  sight  of  the  monk; 
and  having  wearied  myself  in  vain  for  some 
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moments  in  trying  to  recall  a  more  distinct 
remembrance  of  the  conntaumoe,  wbich  I  felt 
sure  I  had  seen  at  other  tunes  and  nnder 
difierent  circomstanoesy  I  quitted  the  unpro- 
fitable task  in  despair;  and,  making  my  way 
up  the  snppef^rpom^  paused .l^ot  until  I  could 
touch  the  back  of  Mary's  chair,  when,  lean- 
ing over  it,  I  addressed  her  as  ''  Mary  P 

She  recognised  my  vcnce  at  once;  she 
started,  alas  I  ^'  like  a  guilty  thing." 

^'  Ckmsin  John  I^^why,  in  the  name  of  for* 
tune,  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?" 

^^  I  came  firom  Brighton,"  I  replied,  as  I 
seated  myself  beside  her.  ^*  I  wished  to  make 
one  at  this  gay  ball ;  and,  moreover,  we  have 
all  been  quite  anxious  about  you" — (here  she 
started  again,  and  coloured)—^'  it  is  so  long 
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flinoe  we  have  heard  from  you.  We  all  foU^ 
ezpeoted  an  invitation  to  llanton  HaO, 
Mary.'* 

**  I  did  ask  my  aant  and  oonrinB,  I  know, 
when  they  were  here  last  year.  I  perfectly 
remember  it  Why  did  they  not  come?  and 
why  have  you  not  oome  to  our  house?  But 
you  have  not  seen  Marston.  Marston,  here 
is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Oreville ;  and,  John,  allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Lord  Geoi^  Lyle.** 
•  ^^  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Greville's  acquaintance,"  said  Lord  Geoige, 
while  Marston  saluted  me  in  the  ordinary 
terms.  The  situation  of  each  was  somewhat 
awkward.  Mary  talked  incessantiy  and  nenr- 
oudy.  Lord  Oeoi^  was,  as  usual,  dlent, 
and  apparently  unooncemed ;  Marston  gloomily 
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raerred;  I,  attemptiiig  to  appear  perfectly 
nnembaiTaaeedy  felt  agitated  in  the  extreme; 
and  doubtlees  this  agitation  would  impart 
Bomething  onnsaal  to  my  manner,  whidh 
Mary,  her  husband,  and  her  lover,  all  of 
whom  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  state 
of  paUic  feeling  towards  them,  wonld  not  fiul 
to  remark. 

While  seated  by  Mary,  and  daring  our 
cenversation,  I  continually  looked  around  in 
search  of  the  monk,  but  I  never  saw  him 
again ;  and  when  I  inquired  of  my  companions 
whether  they  had  remarked  this  character, 
they  all  replied  in  the  negative. 

liny  accepted  my  arm  back  into  the 
baU-rooDLi  While  on  our  transit,  we  ne- 
cessarily encountered  many  individuals  to 
whom  she  was  known,  and  some  with  whom 
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I  had  becotM  aoquAinted  during  f oimor  viate 
to  StttQwell  or  the  neighbourhood  Thase 
appealed  to  me  to  ahvn  her  less;  naj,  in  a 
ftw  oaseiy  to  greet  her  witib  e^tn  oordialitj* 
Perhape  my  presence^  periii^  her  aepanitioii 
firom  the  oompaaion  of  her  feUy^  tai^t  ha^e 
wron^t  thia  change. 

However  it  was,  I  felt  deeply  htuniliated 
when  I  peroetTed  how  eager  Mary  was  to 
retnm  theie  6alutation%  how  pleased  she 
seemed  with  this  aoanty  attention,  how  her 
bri^t  proud  ^>irit  had  become  bowed  by  die 
oonsoiousneBS  of  indisiHretioQ  and  of  n^lee^ 
of  deserved  n^laot 

We  passed  round  the  loomsL  Many  etopped 
to  greet  me^  and  to  inquife  aflier  Lady  Ds^ 
boro«gk»  Among  theie  were  the  NeyB^ 
tons.     The  dooheto)  spcaKng  to  me  of  my 
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ocrasm  Jftne,  eonolTided  some  kmd  messageB 
she  eent  to  her  with  these  words : — ^  And  tell 
Lady  Deelborough  we  watat  her  very  much 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  tell  her  the  sooner 
she  comes  tiie  beUer.^  And  with  a  friendly 
smile  to  m^  a  bow  to  Mary,  her  grace 
passed  on. 

The  emphasis  kud  upon  the  last  sentence 
of  her  ocxmnunioation  did  not  escape  me, 
and,  as  I  feH  Mary's  arm  tremble  as  it  rested 
on  mine,  I  oondude  it  did  not  escape  her 
either. 

Lady  Anne,  escorted  by  one  <^  her  ten 
thousand  admirers,  came  next  She  stopped 
to  hail  me  with  a  cordial  welcome ;  but  her 
first  inqniries  were  not  for  Lady  DesIxNroagh, 
b«t  lorCardliBe,  lor  Jnlia,  lor  Williaati :  yel;, 
wbm  we  p«rted|  she  seemed  to  foiget  all, 

a2 
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save  lier  pity  for  the  digbtodMsry;  sheei- 
tended  her  hand  to  her,  and  a  few  kind  wndi 
fell  firom  her  lipe;  her  generons  heart  oouU 
bleed  even  over 

"  an  erring  sister's  shame/' 

Scarce  half  an  honr  had  dapsed  rinoe  we 
quitted  the  Bapper*room,  but  Ibiy  appeared 
to  think  it  an  age.  I  saw  her  eye  begin  to 
wander  aronnd  in  search  of  some  bebved  ob- 
ject; I  saw  the  flush  fade  from  her  cheek,  and  I 

remarked,  as  she  grew  pale  and  weaiy-looldngi 
how  much  thinner  her  face  had  become  nnee 
the  time  when  we  had  last  met:  then,  as  Lj^ 
approached  her,  I  saw  the  joy,  the  nptnxt 
return,  lighting  up  her  countenance  wiA  » 
transcendent  beauty. 

He  came  to  daim  her  for  a  walti.  Anote 
moment  she  was  ^ting  thxous^  the  fasT 
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mazes  of  the  dance,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely; 
while,  gazing  at  her  from  a  dark  and  distant 
oorner,  Marston,  his  pale  visage  darkened  by 
an  eacpression  of  almost  fiendlike  malignity, 
seemed  to  exalt  in  the  prospect  whose  con- 
templation wrong  tears  from  my  eyes  that 
were  as  tears  of  blood. 

Sick  at  heart,  I  quitted  the  gay  scene, 
and  retomed  to  the  hoteL  I  had  declined 
letamkig  with  Mary  to  Marston  Hall,  and 
had  promised  to  call  there  the  following  day 
before  I  quitted  Stanwell,  which,  I  informed 
her,  I  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  doing  that 
morning. 

Ascending  the  sturcase  to  my  room  in  the 
Angd^  I  passed  an  open  door.  On  a  small 
table  near  it»  and  within  an  apartment,  I  saw 
the  robes  and  cowl  of  the  monk,  and  lying 
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on  these  the  &ke  beard  he  had  wom.  The 
room  was  briDiantly  lighted,  and  opposite  to 
the  door  waa  a  mirror:  within  thia  I  oaaght 
the  refleotion  of  a  male  figure^  whoae  daaped 
hands  and  bowed-down  head  gaYO  evidence 
of  some  deep  emotion^  or  of  aome  great  in** 
ward  Btmggle. 

Hearing  my  step  npon  the  atairsi  Ae  figure 
raised  itself;  die  li^t  fell  full  upon  its  fea- 
tures—they were  those  of  Marmaduke  Lin* 
coin. 

The  mystery  of  the  monk  was  explained. 
It  was  Marmaduke  Lincoln.  He>  toO)  had 
heard  the  damning  whispers;  he,  too^  was 
mourning  oyer  the  sad  evidence  of  their  truth. 
Without  hesitation  I  entered;  he  recognised 
me  at  once,  and  a  few  words  explained  tiie 
cause  of  this  strange  meeting. 


I  gmyed  deeply  over  all  th^t  I  bad  sew; 
felt  moBl  b^onlj  ihe  «bwi9,  tbQ  di^gmce;  I 
oold  huTa  ^TW  all  that  I  ppeaeeaed  to 
ecue  Miury  Irom  <be  gulf  mto  which  she 

1^  ploi^tegi  to  ^P^  ^^  b^i^  '^A^^  <^ 
zae  the  stain  that  had  ah^eady  fallen  upon 

tern;  hot  yet  mj  feelings  vere  a$  n  fi^ther 

i  the  bahuice   compared  with  tivm  that 

Lineoln«    It  wa9  some  time  before 

he  bacame  soffidently  cabn  io  talk  Tationally 

on  tina  painlal  aut^eot 
^'GfeviOe,"   he  at  last  aaid*    ''these  are 

the  consequences  of  •  marmge  withont  lore. 

To  what  a  terriUa  eeid  is  their  union  hastanfag  I 

Manton  esnlto  in  the  proapeet  of  freedom ; 

Masy,  gi^n  up  to  the  npt«ure  of   a  first 

passion,  forgets  in  her  infatuation  all  tiie  ties 
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thit  hold  her  to  the  path  of  honoor.   Hff 
very  chDdiea  aze  as  noihiiig  to  this  love  I 

^^  And  it  til  love,"  he  contmiied.  ^ISmtj 
18  no  coquette;  bnt  she  never  loved  her 
husband.  The  moment  has  azrived  whea  she 
feels  the  fooroe  of  real  feelings  AD,  aB  is 
fidling  before  tins  msane  rf?iHonn?ffP<s  d» 
love,  not  less  onoerei  not  less  heartfeh^  tin 
H  is  mad  and  guilty.  OhT  he  exdaJmrii 
wiUDy,  and  flinging  his  arms  i^wizdi^  ^I 
acknowledge  my  on;  I  haoe  admoiriedged  it» 
with  tears  and  ag<my.  Pnmsh  me  as  thou 
wilt|  but  not  throng  herT 

^^  lincohi,''  I  said^  ^^what  do  yoQ  mmJ 
In  what  have  yon  erred?  Boose  yoondf; 
you  have  inflnenoe  bodi  with  Mary  and  Mut- 
ton: try  to  save  herT 
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^^  /  cannot^  he  replied,  turning  his  death- 
like countenance  upon  me;  ''it  is  now  too 
late.'' 

^'  Bnt,  sDrdj)"  I  said,  '^  though  Mary  is 
80  in&tuated,  Marston  may  yet  be  roused  to 
a  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  Will  not 
his  affection  for  his  children,  his  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  name,  force  him  to  some 
measures  that  might  prevent  the  continuation 
of  this  disgraceful  conneziony  and  the  scandal 
it  excites  r 

^^  I  have  seen  Marston,"  answered  Mar- 
maduke,  more  calmly,  '*  and  I  have  used 
every  argument  with  him;  but  he  is  blind 
to  aQ  save  his  own  revenge  and  liberation. 
His  worst  passions  are  roused.  He  hates  his 
wife;  he  knows  himself  despised  by  her: 
he  hu  watched  this  affitir  from  its  odmmence- 

a3 
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ment:  he,  by  ookbeas,  by  neglect^  by  taontS) 
16  urging  Mary  to  the  final  stofk    He  would 
crash  her  to  the  earth.    He  will  rejoice  in 
the   fearful    spectacle    of    her    degradation, 
unheeding  the  double  obloquy  that  shall  de* 
scend  fupon   his   own   head,  of   the  l^acy 
of    shame  that  shall  be  the  portion  of  Us 
children   for    eyermore.     I   have   not    se^ 
Mary,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  could 
not  meet  her  now;  but  I  haye  had  an  in- 
terview with  Marston.    I  have  entreated  him 
to  interfere ;  to  appeal  to  Mary's  better  feel- 
ing; to  offer  her  the  lore  of  a  husband;  to 
demand  hers  in  return ;  to  speak  to  her  with 
firmness,  yet  with  affection ;    to  take  her  to 
a  protecting,  a  forgiving  heart.    I  know  her 
disposition :  she  is  not  proof  against  kindness. 
But  he  refuses.    ^NoT  he  says;  <if  my  wife 
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can.  £Qq^  lier  statioa)  no  wids  fiton 
me  shall  stiive  to  caQ  her  iiaek.  i  wiU  not 
stoop  to  plead  £or  mj  own  right;  I  will  not 
forctt  ay  mnrelQama  kr^eiqpon  her/ 

^'  Bnt,  OiBvilfe,  he  does  net  lore  her ; 
he  never  did*  I  ba^  been  for  many  years 
the  redpient  of  his  dreams  and  bop^s.  Long, 
ioog  ago,  I  knew  of  his  attechsMnt  to  Lady 
Anne  Grantky.  I  bM^  listened  to  tiie  onl>- 
pourings  of  his  sinoere  iote  for  her.  He  has 
often  dedaiwd  he  would  offer  to  her,  and 
di8t>  if  siie  n§BBted  his  proposals)  he  would 
wed  no  other.  His  mitauft  is  obadnatey  re- 
during;  his  asind  is  nsirow;  with  him  a 
suUen  adherence,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
constancy,  is  tite  first  insdnot  of  his  cha- 
racter.    Few  are,  and  few  harve  bean,   his 

attachments,  but  tiiey  are  fixed;  and  whellier 
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weI14)e8towed  or  ill-bestowed^  it  matten  not; 
he  has  not  oourage  or  Btrengih  of  ndnl 
enough  to  shake  off  old  predileetioiis,  enn 
though  they  may  have  become  bnrdensoine  to 
hinL  He  has  not  energy  suffident  to  nose 
himself  to  the  possession  of  the  actual  huffft- 
ness  that  might  be  his. 

*' He  allowed  himself  to  be  penoaded  into  a 
match  which  he  disliked ;  he  took  to  his  bosom 
a  wife  he  knew  he  loved  not»  knowing  diat  he 
loved  another.  For  a  few  brief  days,  peibp 
for  a  few  brief  weeks,  he  ftnded  he  might  be 
happy,  but  the  illusion  soon  vanished.  Hn 
first  love  had  been,  and  is  still,  too  strong; 
it  closed  his  heart  against  all  othen;  '^ 
blinded  his  eyes  to  all  other  perfections.  SooS) 
also,  came  the  discovery  that  the  wife  f^ 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  that  first  love  tfaoi^ 
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little  of  him,  had  her  pleafores  and  her  hopes 
apart  firom  him,  or  thought  of  him  but  to  pity 
or  despiae  him.  His  children  too,  whom  he 
really  regards  with  true  parental  tender^ 
neea,  they  ding  to  ihdr  beautiful,  fasdnating 
mother.  She  has  all  ihdr  artless  afiection — 
hers  without  an  effort;  he  lavishes  fondness 
upon  them,  yet  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how 
small  is  the  tribute  it  exacts  from  them  to 
what  they  so  firedy  bestow  upon  her.  He  is 
jedous  even  of  their  love. 

'^  Now,  enraged  by  her  contempt,  hating  the 
yoke  that  binds  him  to  her>  furious  with  jedous 
anger  as  he  watches  her  with  her  too-evident 
admirer,  he  has  vowed  her  destruction.  He  is 
using  every  means  to  drive  her  to  the  consum- 
mation of  his  own  and  her  dishonour ;  and  there 
are  many  who  partly  guess  his  intention.     The 
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copntRnanoe  Ik  wOagda,  by  Ids  oontmnl  paUio 
preeence,  to  tbe  tttteiitioBB  oibied  by  Lyk  to 
luB  wife,  is  abeady  the  canae  of  mndi  icudd 
and  mirmiiang^  How  all  will  end,  Ood  osiy 
knows  I  I  lia¥e  striven,  bat  hi  vain ;  I  eaanot 
ayert— would  tl£at  I  migfat  be  spared  tbe  pia 
of  witnesdng— the  issue!  woold  tliat  I  bid 
died  ere  the  knowledge  of  this  tame  leadied 
meT 

**  And  do  you  anticipate  so  fearfiil  a 
catastrophe?"  I  inquired,  more  for  the  sake 
of  breaking  the  pause  that  foUowed  Ifarma- 
duke's  concluding  words,  than  from  any  Mi 
I  had  as  to  the  extent  of  his  dread. 

**  I  fear  the  worst,"  he  answered,  "and  caa 
think  but  of  one  plan  that  might  rescue  Haiy* 
I  would  have  you  return  without  dday  ^ 
Brighton,  and  entreat  Lady  Desboroi^  ^ 
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ittsten  hither  with  all  qpeed.  She  can  do  more 
than  we  could  do;  we  cannot  addreaa  Mary 
upon  such  a  subject,  but  Lady  Desborongh  has 
been  as  a  modier  to  her,  and  she  lo^es  her  as 
such.  This  is  our  last  hope;  this  may  prevail 
The  yeiy  sight  of  her  aunt  will  recall  all  the 
innooent  and  happy  hours  of  childhood|  of  her 
bright  girlhood,  the  early  days  of  her  proud 
maternal  bliss.  She  will  not  withstand  these 
remembrances." 

Marmaduke's  emotion  stopped  his  utterance. 
I  could  not  have  imagined  him  feeling  so 
deeply  for  the  sufferings  of  others.  His 
agitation  [differed  so  much  from  the  calm, 
pitying,  supporting  sympathy  I  should  have 
fimcied  him  bestowing ;  it  partook  of  a  wild- 
ness,  an  incoherence.  His  look,  his  accents,  his 
heaving  breast  implied  so  terrible  a  load  of 
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angaiah  at  his  heart;  his  words,  too,  were 
somewhat  those  of  self-i^roacL  What  oonU 
all  this  mean? 

His  project  exactly  tallied  with  my  own 
ideas.  I  felt  it  would  be  criminal  to  remiiB 
one  moment  longer  without  taking  acdn 
steps  in  the  matter;  and,  without  fbrtber 
parley,  I  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  four  to 
be  got  ready  immediately.  After  diveitiiig 
myself  of  my  *'  dlk  atdre"  and  moustachioe,  I 
entered  the  8traw-<wpeted  vehicle,  and  i^Te 
the  word  for  starting. 

Marmaduke's  road  home  lay  part  of  tbe 
way  in  my  direction,  and  I  took  him  as  br 
as  I  could.  During  the  time  we  were  to- 
gether, we  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  one 
subject  uppermost  in  both  our  mindSi  He 
told  me  that  he,  also  alarmed  by  a  ntmpifo 
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paragraph,  had  made  inquiries  which  oonfizmed 
his  fears  as  to  its  truth,  and  had  oome  down 
to  Stanwell  with  the  same  intentions  as 
myself;  as  also  with  the  object  of  ezerdng 
his  influence  over  Marston,  if  he  found  such 
conduct  necessary. 

But   he  saw  at    once  that  his  influence, 

great  as  it  had  been  and  was,  was  nothing 

compared  to  the  strength  of  Marston's  own 

passions  and  determination.    He  had  quitted 

Marston  Hall  without  a  hope  of  being  able 

to  exert  himself  to  any  good  purpose.     He 

had   gone   to   the   ball   only,   as    he    said, 

''that   he   might  see   her   once   more— but 

once   mare  ;^    and   the   passion,   the   intense 

grief,  that  dwelt  in  the  utterance  of  these 

words,   seemed  to  me  to  reveal  a  sad  and 

strange  secret 
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We  partad;  and  the  eveniiig  found  me  il 


Now  oomeB  a  recital  which  I  would  £ud 
have  appeared  to  forget — £ain  have  onutted; 
but  I  have  pledged  myself  to  reooont  the  tne 
hiBtoiy  of  the  fatea  of  my  couazw,  aod  I  most 
keep  my  word. 

«*  111  news,"  they  say,  *'  fly  apace."  lk« 
second  morning  after  my  retuxv»  just  as  Ladj 
Desborough  was  at  the  pdnt  of  entoxn^  iier 
travelling-caiTiagei  which,  ready  packed  aod 
supplied  with  four  fiu»t  horsey  waited  to  ood- 
vey  her  to  Marston  Hall,  William— who  wia 
aware  of  the  whole  affidr — who  had  seen  tH 
the  allnsions  in  the  public  prints,  and  had 
aided  us  effectually  in  keepng  the  knowledge 
we  wished  concealed  from  the  girls— waa  *^ 
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iunTying  up  the  street  towncds  «&  I  waB 
handmg  Jane  Into  the  carziage.  She  panaed. 
''  It  ia  William,'*  she  said:  '^ he  is  coming  to 
wish  me  good  by."  (He  was  not  at  that  time 
living  in  the  same  house  with  his  fionily.) 
He  came ;  but  not  to  say  good  by. 

^^  It  is  too  late*  mother  T  he  eziclauned. 
^'You  must  remain.  Mary  has  elop«I  with 
lA/Ur 

How  William  had  learned  his  informationi 
whether  from  the  papers  or  firom  a  letteri  I 
camiot  now  remember ;  but  it  was  true. 

Another  day,  and  the  papers  teemed  with 
circumstantial  accounts  of  '^this  disgraceful 
aflSurT  The  coquetry  of  the  lady,  the  pro* 
fligacy  of  the  loveri  the  heartrending  grief 
of  the  bereaved  husband,  were  dejected  in 
most  forcible  terms ;  the  probable  amount  of 
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damagefl  diieaseed ;  the  poeaibility  of  %  divoroe 
indiieetly  questioned ;  the  iiaiiieB»  ages,  pe- 
digrees, ooTmexion^  fortunee  of  the  nam 
parties  eoneemed,  given  at  fbU  length 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  Lady  DeeboroD^'s 
sorrow  and  vexation,  or  attempt  to  depict 
the  strange  miztnre  of  feelings  she  manifested 
as  the  calamity  presented  itself  in  its  difeent 
shapes  to  her.  Now  she  thought  of  the  stuo 
thrown  upon  her  chaperonage;  now  of  die 
injury  it  might  inflict  upon  her  gmlelesB 
daughter  and  nieces.  Then  she  worried  he^ 
self  with  thinking  what  course  she  had  best 
pursue;  then,  her  natural  affection  overpower* 
ing  all  else,  she  tiiought  only  of  Mary,  and 
wept  bitter  tears  over  all  the  misery,  tlie 
shame,  the  lasting  remorse,  she  had  preptied 
for  hersell 
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Ndiher  ehall  I  attempt  to  defloribe  the 
sorrow  of  Julia^  of  Faimy,  of  Carding  nor 
the  sterner  grief  of  Sir  Edward  and  William; 
bat  I  must  turn  to  the  depicting  of  a  sadder 
picture  yet^  the  agony  of  Lady  Norton— ehe 
who  waa  so  mournful  a^  widow^  so  miserable 
a  mother  I 

Lady  Desborough  had  written  to  Lady 
Norton^  offering  her  such  condolence  as  nught 
be  offered.  Her  answer  by  return  of  post 
was  marked  by  a  mngular  firmness  and  re- 
signation; the  few  sentences  were  dearly 
and  well  expressed;  the  mind,  which,  beneath 
the  previous  great  sorrow  of  her  life,  had 
sometimes  almost  sunk  to  imbecility^  seemed 
to  rouse  itself  to  meet  this  blow,  and  to  gain 
strength  to  bear  this  new  affliction.  Lady 
Desborough  had  offered  to  visit  her,  or  in* 
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vited  her  to  join  them  at  Holmedeyi  bat  she 
dedined  both,  yet  wished,  she  said,  ta  see 
some  member  of  the  fiindlT— WiBiam,  Sr 
Edward,  myself — any  one  who  might  be  able 
or  willing  to  spare  her  an  hour^lB  conversation, 
lliere  were  many  partictdais,  she  said,  die 
was  anxious  to  inquire  into. 

On  this  summons,  Sir  Edward  ahd  myself 
starts  to  •  attend  her.  Norton  Grange  was 
little  mote  than  half  a  day's  journey  from 
Holmesley,  whither  we  had  all  proceeded  from 

Brighton.     It  was  near  the  town  of  C ; 

and  we  agreed  to  leave  our  carriage  there, 
walk  to  Norton  Grange^  and  return  to 
to  dine,  and,  dioald  Sir  Edward  feel 
to  sleep  there. 

We  were  at  first  refused  admittanoe  to  the 
Orangey  but,  on  aending  in  our  CBids»  tlie 
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denial  was  withdrawn ;  we  were  ushered  into 
a  large  gteoiny  drawing-room,  where  we  found 
Lady  Norfecm. 

The  Grange  ib  a  huge  MiKabethan  manaion, 
situated  in  a  fine  pork;  it  is  built  of  dark- 
led bricks  faeed  with  white  stone;  the  heavy 
balustrades  and  richly-carved  window-sills  and 
gables  of  the  same ;  the  windows  are  some- 
what small  in  oompariison  to  those  which  it  is 
the  &shion  to  insert  in  modem  houses,  in 
many  the  old  diamond^paned  casements  are 
preserved. 

You  enter  through  a  lofty  portal,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps;  the 
hall  is  of  immense  size,  lighted  by  taQ  windows 
on  one  side>  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  wall ; 
many  of  them  are  of  stained  glass;  through 
these  the  sunl^ht,  filing  on  the  (shequa:^ 
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marble  floor,  stains  it  with  bright  hues — ^pur- 
ple, crimson,  aznrei  gold;  in  niches  between 
each  casement,  and  aU  around  the  hall,  are 
placed  figures  in  andent  armour,  grim  kni^ts, 
with  visor  closed  and  unsheathed  swords,  as 
ready  for  the  combat;  above  their  heads  hang 
the  scutcheons  or  the  banners  of  thdr  race. 
At  either  end  of  the  hall  a  mi^ty  chimney 
spreads  its  wide  arms,  having  no  grate,  but 
great  dogs  in  brass,  which  recdve  the  huge 
fagots  that  during  the  winter  Uaze  through- 
out the  day.  Above  the  carved  manteliuece 
are  hung  polished  arms  and  trophies  of  Uie 
chase.  Above  each  of  the  many  doors  that 
open  into  the  hall  is  a  picture  of  some  mi^^ity 
hunt,  perhaps  from  the  brush  of  Bubens  or  of 
Sny  ders.  The  window-seats,  the  tables,  chairs, 
and  benches  are  all  of  carved  wood. 
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From  this  hall  we  passed  into  an  ante-room, 
entirely  hung  round  with  paintings,  and  thence 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  we  found  Lady 
Norton. 

She  was  changed  indeed.  Twenty  years 
seemed  added  to  her  age  since  I  had  List  seen 
her.  Her  golden  hair  was  visibly  streaked 
with  white;  her  rich  dress  was  disordered; 
she  looked  as  though  she  had  neither  eat,  nor 
slept,  nor  rested,  since  she  had  heard  the 
sad,  woefi^  news. 

She  was  pacing  the  roopi  as  y^e  entered. 
She  welcomed  us  with  calmness,  but  it  seemed 
the  calmness  of  despur*  At  her  desire  we 
seated  ourselyes;  but  she  resumed  her  restless 
pacings,  and,  as  she  passed  us,  would  occa- 
sionany  stop  to  ask  some  question,  and,  haviqg 
received  the  answer,  would  again  turn  away. 

VOL.  ni.  9 
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I 


She  appealed  ta  ^bbik  lubr  child  Ittd  been 
nnjtistty  'tieiiti^d^H!uimed  t6o  ymii^  to  tm 
she  fioaM^y  kfiew,  and  eoaM  not  kivey  ^ttadby 
him  purposely  exposed  to  da]]^;era  he  ihodl 
hate  becfn  the  one  to  avert    V^t  ever  « -the 
appeared  opdii  the  petet  of  eayfag  tflis,  tf     J 
daHmncing  the  atuthors  of  that  auanriage^  ad 
of  its  Bubseqaent' misery  and  goilt,  IheteiHB- 
branoe  wonid  ooedr  to  her  that  her  fiither  hdi 
been  the  moyii%  spirit  of  alL  That  tfaoq^ 
paralysed  her  tongue  as  wtttds  of  anger  or 
reproach  woidd  rise.    Undefined  [Wttpuses  nl 
wishes  seemed'to  haimt  her.     She  sometiBtf 
dpoke  of  revenging  her  ehSd;  theo^  with  bitter 
waSings,  she   would  aoknowMge   her   Ma 
po^^erlessness,  yet  Ae  never  ^i^qpeated  r  to  lUric 
how  reidlygnaty,  bd^  miMrablygttaby,  HH 
cfaildwas. 
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Tuniing  to  Sir  Edwaxd,  she  said — "  Has  not 
my  life  been  kideed  a  ^nretcbod  one?  ctMinot 
jW  .'recall -me  in  my  youth?  nm  I  not  chang^ 
since  thi^t  tu^e?  what  l^Ye  I  npt  suffered  since 
those  days  T 

TImi  the  conversation  (if  conversation  it 
jDigbt  be  called)  turned  upon  hisrseUl  She 
waa  led  to  speak  of  her  own  li|e.  At  last, 
she  told  us  her  own  mysterious  long-hidden 
tale. 

'^  I  was  the  fovourite  child^'^she  said,  ^^  of 
my  &ther.  He  doted  upon  me.  Until  I  was 
twenty  I  cannot .  recall  oote  word  or  act  of 
his  which  crossed  me  in  any  wi^ah  or  whim.  I 
believed  it  fwould  always  be  so.  I  was  yowg, 
bfa,utifnl|^ffly>^adp»ired,  spoiled,  petted.  I  had 
never  .known  a  sorrow  or  a  disappointment 
My  father  saw  a  great  deal  of  compan^i  botii 

B2 
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at  Stanwell  and  in  town.  M7  mother  died 
when  I  was  an  infant,  and,  in  oonseqnenoe, 
the  duties  of  presiding  over  his  household  had 
early  been  allotted  to  me.  I  had  ahready,  be- 
fore the  period  I  have  spoken  of,  reodyed 
much  attention  and  some  few  proposals.  I 
had  acted  in  these  a&irs  predselj  as  mj  in- 
clination led  me.  I  had,  it  is  tme,  informed 
my  father  of  these  offers,  and  had  receiyed  his 
assent  to  my  refusal  of  them. 

'^  I  fknoied  it  would  be  always  the  same ; 
and  little  thought  how  his  will,  when  its 
object  was  once  fixed  upon*  could  compel  all 
things  to  its  subjection. 

'*  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Henry  Ormsby,  an  oiphan 
of  a  respectable  country  fkmily,  a  very  few 
years  older  than  mysel£ 
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<'I  have  said  that  he  was  an  orphan^  but 
jet  was  not  quite  alone  in  the  world ;  he  had  a 
brother,  serving  in  India,  and  one  gentle  de- 
voted sistei. 

^^Thej  were  poor;  they  resided  together 
in  a  small  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stanwell,  he  and  his  sister.  The  sister,  not 
beautiful^  not  w^thj,  not  blessed  with  the 
gifts  of  genius,  was  little  noticed;  Henry, 
handsome,  remarkable  for  talent,  full  of 
enexgy  and  ambition^  was  a  universal  favourite. 

^He  was  destined  for  the  church;,  for 
which  profession  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
disposition,  his  high  principles,  blameless  con- 
duct, and  natural  eloquence  seemed  peculiarly 
to  fit  him.  He  was  graduating  at  Oxford, 
sod  it  was  during  one  of  the  vacations  that 
we  first  met     These  vacations  were  always 
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lip^t  in  tik^  huihble  dwdling  neajf  StaaweD 
witii  his  qtii^  uster;  but  wliile  sh^  i^enudxied 
n^lectedand  contented  at  home, ke wftsooii-' 
tmnally  in  society,  especiallj  that  ef  Idle  dean 
and  prebendarieefy  who  had  most  of  them-been 
personal  acquaintances  of  his  &tiier,  and  who 
were  slWajs  glad  to  adorn  liieir  various  Mto^ 
tamments  by  the  presence  of  so  AeguM  afid 
promisixig  a  young  man. 

^  My  &ther  also  noticed  him.  Hemy 
Ormfllby  was  a  gentleman  by  descent,  though 
not  of  nofol^  birth  or  higUy  eoime^ted;^  Cut 
he  was  even  more^-he  wa»  a  gentlematf  l^y 
Aatore;  and  my  father,  so  fastidious,  BCf 
poHshed,  sof  learned,  eould  8^pre<nate  his  taste, 
talents,  and  aoquix^me&tsu 

<<  We  met  coMmually  ^  fdir  itionths  the^fliiw 
burnt,  hiddeiA  k  our  h^arts^  hidden  firotv  tadi 
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Qtber,^  tiuti  tbA  ^W^  ^  partiiD&  i^veajisd  the 
mutual  secret.  Henry  aiYQwed  hi^  loyei.  but 
his  pwBon  iRfliifi  cnuaUed  by  bJ^  deapiw;  he 
^m  hxm  gCQAt.  ^«9  the  gulf  b^);^^ef^i[^  ¥91  he 
neTer  evea  fl^k^  of  hppe* 

^<Bu(  I»  u^Di^MK^uAtomed  tp,  cpii|tr%^tj^ni 
rel}:iQg  on  my  fath^'s,  extieiQe,  iudulgeoc.^. 
tovi«vdi  n^e^  could>  npt  imagiu^.  th^  p^Jt|iU)tiX 
of  his  re&taiug  me  may  requea:t»  ff^r  less  one 
so  in^unately  connected  with  mj^  happi^^ss. 

^^  I  encouxagecl  ^enry.  My  confidence,^  my 
hopes^  Qomxumucated  th^nselyes.  to  him;  h^. 
saw  my  aanguine  trusty  and  partook  of  it 
himself..  We  parted*  agree^ing  tf>,  keep  our 
attachment  a  secrejt  for  another  yeaTj^  by  whiqh 
time  h^  i)soi|ld  haire,  been  ordained  a  clergyman 
of  tho  Church  of  Cnglands  then,  I  S9J4>  I 
WQidd  <iommnnicate  ouir  love  to  my  eve^it^dvlg-' 
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ent  parent,  and  he  would,  I  doubted  not,  job 
our  hands  with  blesainga. 

^'We  parted.  Henry's  letlert  were  fie* 
quent;  diey  breathed  an  undimmidied  sSk- 
tion;  but  as  the  influence  of  my  eheering 
words  and  Tid<»is  became  more  distant  tk 
desponding  sfurit  he  had  manifested  retmnei 
He  spc^e  of  the  disparity  of  our  oonditkaig^ 
/,  the  child  of  one  of  noUe  birth,  lugh 
rank,  wealth,  station,  myself  gifted  with  » 
much  beauty,  so  many  Ascinations ;  A^  tk 
penniless  oiphan,  without  name  or  connniiaPt 
struggling  for  a  doubtful  livelihood,  obecure, 
pleb^an — how  could  he  ever  hope  my  frtber 
would  consent  to  such  a  union  ? 

^<  And  I  would  reply;  and  as  I  saw  cseh 
day  my  father's  lavish  fondness  and  my  owb 
increase,  so  did  I  gain  and  coiddA' 


i»^ii>.- 
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nieate  each  day  great  hope,  great  grounds  for 
hope. 

"  Thia  had  its  effect  Henry  became  san- 
guine as  myself,  and  months  of  separation  only 
added  strength  to  our  attachment. 

^^  Now  b^ins  the  remorse,  the  agony  of 
this  long  life.  It  was  I  who  riveted  these 
chains.  Had  I  allowed  his  fears  to  triumph, 
had  I  been  less  sanguine,  all  might  have  been 
spared  us;  but  it  was  I  that,  by  the  false, 
delusive  hopes  I  excited,  bound  him  to  the 
struggle  in  which  our  peace  was  wrecked. 

^'  His  love  for  me  was  ardent  as  his  own 
nature^  but,  wanting  the  stimulus  of  hope,  it 
must  at  last  have  expired,  or  lingered  but  to 
sadden,  not  to  destroy,  the  heart  on  which  it 
M. ;  but  I  gave  it  hope,  and  this  roused  other 
feelings. 

h3 
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^^  I  have  said  he  had  aadntiim;  tins  swoVe 
as  he  thought  of  the  prospect  I  had  epmi 
befiire  him.  My  &ther  had  mHuehoe  to  lift 
hhn  to  the  highest  hononnd  of  his  ph>fe8aGn: 
he  would  haTe  scope  for  the  talent  he  ftlt  so 
strong  within  him;  he  should  not  Uye  id 
obscure  life  and  die  a  forgotten  deadi;  he 
might  be  dl  that  his  wildest  dajr-dieanifl  hi 
pictured* 

'*  Thus,  in  these  wBd  visions  passed  the 
year  of  absence*  When  he  returned  I  aw 
the  change;  no  longer  fearful  and  dooUiDg) 
his  spirit  was  elated  with  the  fancied  brifiiant 
certainty  before  him,  the  attainment  of  my 
hand*  This  was  the  object  ever  befoie  Ui 
eyes ;  this  would  comprise  all ;  he,  who  once 
spoke  but  of  disappointment,  now  would  aot 
hear  the  word;  his  whole  existence  SMDsd 
wrapped  up  ill  the  fulfilment  of  hb  deeire. 


**  It  was  I|  my  ^^iwMs,  my  ^saDoufag^meat, 
that  had  wvoi^blp  tb«  cjbaoge ;  mi»  vaa  the 
guilt,  tba  foUys  on  me  has  b^ea  the  bittevest 

PpniaHinffTit, 

'^  But  a  iuw  days  had  elapsed  since  Henry's 
retoni  wlie»  my  tdb&r  sent  ior  me  into  bis 
library*  I  had  just  received  a  note  from 
Heoryi  uiging  me  to  imfold  our  hopes,  or  to 
allow  him  to  do  so.  I  resolved  to  taJca  this 
oppoTtxaity  for  demanding  my  father's  con- 
aent  I  doubted  not  it  would  be  complied 
with,  as  all  my  requests  had  ever  been. 

'^  My  father  called  me  to  his  side.  *  Maria/ 
he  said,  ^  yon  an  now  twenty,  and  this  is 

the  age  I  have  always  £xed  upon  as  the  pn^r 

« 

time  £or  you  to  marry.  I  have  decided  for 
some  months  past  upon  your  future  husband, 
but  I  have  not  nam^  the  matter  to    you, 
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wiflhing  to  aaaooiate  70a  with  the  person  of 
my  choioei  that  I  might,  firom  my  own  ob- 
servation, judge  whether  your  diapoflitions 
appeared  to  assimilate.  I  think  they  do; 
and  I  have  accepted  the  proposals  of  Sir 
James  Norton.  He  has  long  loved  you*  and 
I  can  perceive  you  do  not  dislike  him. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  said,  Maria,'  he  con-* 
tinned ; '  the  aflBur  is  settled.' 

*^  He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  ftce.  My 
agitation  could  not  escape  him.  Cold  as  ice, 
speechless,  with  quivering  lips,  I  stood  before 
him. 

^'  The  note  I  had  just  received  was  in  my 
hand;  it  fell  from  my  powerless  fingers.  My 
fiither  took  it  up :  the  few  passionate  lines  told 
him  all  our  tale. 

'^  ^  Maria,'  he  said,  '  you  have  deceived  me 
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bitterly.  Ib  this  jour  obedience,  your  confi<* 
dence  in  your  father  ?  But  you  know  that  I 
am  never  disobeyed.  Prepare  for  your  mar- 
riage; it  will  take  place  in  less  than  three 
months.  As  for  this  young  aspirant'  (and  these 
last  words  were  spoken  with  a  sneer),  'you 
must  dismiss  him  with  the  advice  to  look  in  his 
own  rank  of  life  for  the  next  lady  he  honours 
with  his  attachment.' 

^^  Alas !  my  father  spoke  rightly ;  he  never 
was  disobeyed.  I,  who  had  never  felt  the  force 
of  his  displeasure,  quailed  before  it  now.  I 
could  not  move,  I  did  not  speak.  As  one 
stricken  by  a  heavy  blow,  I  stood  confoundedi 
speechless,  until  my  father,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  led  me  to  my  apartments.  ' 

^^  Sir  James  Norton  had  been  a  very  frequent 
visitor  of  late,  and  had  paid  me  marked  atten- 
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tion ;  but  I  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
such  homage  to  reflect  much  upon  it.  He  was 
gentlemanly,  youngs  agreeable;  I  had  found 
hiuL  a  pleaaant  companion,  but,  beyond  this,  I 
had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  him.  Left 
alone  in  my  room,  I  was  assailed  by  a  terrible 
host  of  feelings ;  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was 
informed  that  Henry  Ormsby  awaited  my 
presence  in  the  drawing-room.  Scarcely 
knowing  what  I  did,  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
break  the  matter  to  him,  I  repaired  to  meet 
him.  He  was  all  hope  and  spirits.  He  beheld 
me  enter —pale,  sad^  ahnost  lifeless.  My  looJcs 
explained  some  portion  of  what  had  passed. 
He  knew  that  nothing,  save  the  prospect  of 
our  separation,  could  have  stricken  me  to  what 
he  saw.  « 

^^  By  degrees  I  told  him  alL    What  words 
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I  used  I  cannot  now  repeat,  nor  his  replies.  I 
cannot  paint  the  miserable  scene  that  followed, 
nor  pictore  to  you  the  terrible  anguish  that 
broke  forth  in  his  frantic  cries  and  gestures, 
that  wrung  from  his  eyes  tears  which  soothed 
not,  and  withered  his  manly  beauty  to  a 
ghastly  paleness. 

His  Yiolence  terrified,  his  suffering  moved 
me.  I  wept,  but  I  could  neither  console  nor 
reprove  him ;  and  while  he  was  uttering  wild 
words  of  love,  of  entreaty,  of  despair,  reproach^ 
and  I  was  standing  transfixed,  watching  the 
desolation  I  had  caused,  my  father  came  to 
separate  us. 

^^  But  Henry's  despairing  passion  gave  him 
courage  to  surmount  the  habitual  reverence 
with  which  he  beheld  my  father:  he  ceased 
not  to  entreat,  upbraid,  adjure. 
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^  He  spoke  of  his  love;  encouraged,  nursed 
so  long;  grown  to  be  the  only  hope  and  spring 
of  his  existence.  He  asked  me  to  give  him 
back  his  happiness,  to  restore  that  wasted  year 
in  which  I  had  for  ever  robbed  him  of  his 
heart's  youtk 

<<  Even  my  father's  withering  contempt  oi 
this  display  of  passion,  even  my  own  manifest 
suiferingSi  could  not  check  him.  Only  when 
my  father  moved  to  quit  the  room^  leading 
me  away,  he  flung  himself  before  us^  and,  in 
a  moment  humbled,  prayed  but  to  be  allowed 
to  say  farewell!  a  few,  few  short  moments 
more,  only  to  say  farewell  I 

^^  All  the  little  strength  that  remained 
deserted  me  at  this  instant.  I  believe  I  fainted. 
I  remember  nothing  further  of  that  interview. 

<•  Time  passed:  I  saw  him  no  more.    I  was 
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forced  to  conceal  1x17  tears.  The  preparations 
for  my  marriage  continaed;  and  Sir  James 
Norton  was  a  regular  visitor  at  the  palace, 
where  he  was  openly  received  as  my  lover  and 
intended  husband.  Often  was  I  tempted  to 
confess  all  to  him,  and  at  least  to  win  my  own 
freedom,  if  not  happiness;  but  I  dared  not 
do  it.  He  remained  in  ignorance  of  all  the 
circumstances  I  have  related.  But  I  was 
effectually  barred  from  any  communication 
with  Henry.  I  heard  incidentally  that  he 
had  quitted  Stanwdl  the  morning  after  our 
last  meeting ;  and  amid  all  the  tumult  of  my 
feelings,  my  hope  was  but  that  he  would 
forget  me. 

'^  I  was  married.  Sir  James  loved  me  pas- 
sionately. He  was  a  kind  and  attentive 
husband.    By  degrees  I  overcame  my  grief. 
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I  WBt  joangj  and  of  s  cheeorful  disposition. 
it  was  imponibla  to  lemain  long  miseiable 
wliiie  amponnded  with  e^rerydiing  to  make  tot 
happj^  and  tended  hj-  affection  such  as  fai& 
Another  aamoe  of  consolation  was  also  mine: 
in  the  course  of  time  I  should  bec<HnB  a 
mother. 

^  A  few  months  before  this  event  was 
expected  to  take  place^  my  medical  adviser 
recommended  mj  remoyal  to  the  mild  air  of 
Hastings.  Thither,  aooordtngly,  we  r€q[>aired ; 
and  my  husband's  love  showed  itself  in  re* 
doubled  eara  and  attention  during  this  period 
of  our  union. 

^'  I  had  not  been  many  days  at  Hastmgs 
when,  driving  alKWg  one  of  the  promenades, 
I  sawy  leaning  feebly  on  the  arm  of  his  gwtle 
sister,  Henry  Ormsbyl     Heary!     But»  ohl 
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SO  ohaiigedy  so  thin,  so  ahmnken^  so  wan; 
few  eyes  save  mine  would  have  recognised  in 
that  poor  sinking  form  the  figure  of  the  onoe 
gay  J  brilliant,  handsome  Henry  Qnxsby ! 

^'  I  thanked  Heaven  that  I  was  alone;  and 
the  carriage  whirled  past  them,  and  thqf  saw 
me  not. 

<<  But  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  still  they  were  there;  each  day  his 
step  more  feeble,  his  wasted  form  more  bowed ; 
each  day  my  straining  eyes  following  them  to 
the  lasty  searching  for  them  anxiously,  yet 
shrinking  in  an  agony  of  terror  iroia  thd  pos- 
sibility of  a  recognition  on  their  part. 

''  My  drives  at  firat  had  been  accidentally 
solitary  ones.  I  now  contrived  that  they  should 
always  be  sa  My  husband  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  change  that  had  taken  place ;  my 
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a^tatiion,  my  sinkiiig  spirits,  my  ahiiniiing  <rf 
his  society.  He  thought  my  strange  behavioiur 
might  be  the  result  of  my  delicate  mtuation: 
he  strove,  by  increased  kindness,  to  win  back 
my  r^ard  and  to  cheer  my  spirits. 

^^  Alas  I  my  happiness  withered  from  that 
hour.  I  soon  learned  the  truth.  My  nuud 
had  also  seen  Henry.  I  extracted  finom  her 
unwilling  lips  that  he  had,  after  the  scene  at 
Stanwell,  fled  precipitately  thence;  that  hiB 
sister  had  followed  him  to  town,  where  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  raging  fever,  the  result  of 
mental  agitation.  She  had  attended  him 
through  weeks  of  danger.  He  had  recovered 
in  a  dq;ree,  but  his  constitution  had  recdved 
a  mortal  blow;  he  was  now  dying  of  a  de- 
cline. His  spirit  was  a  proud  one.  He  could 
not  bear  the  sudden  extinction  of  all  his  hopes; 
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his  pride,  his  ambitioiiy  suffered  with  his  love. 
All  for  him  was  over  I 

''  Had  he  forgotten  me,  my  fate  woidd  have 
been  different  I  should  soon  have  completely 
recovered  my  happiness.  The  new  and  gentle 
ties  around  me  would  have  superseded  the 
passion  that  had  been  the  food  of  my  past  life; 
and  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  its  dis- 
appointment. 

'^  But  now  all  was  changed,  I  saw  him, 
sick,  poor,  unhappy,  dying !  I  was  the  cause 
of  this.  I  saw  the  devoted  sister,  her  anguish 
written  on  her  brow,  patiently  supporting  to 
his  early  grave  her  sole  friend  and  stay. 

'^  Begret  gave  way  to  remorse.  I  was  his 
mnrderess,  the  destroyer  of  his  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  of  his  sister's  I  Ever,"  said  Lady 
Norton,  wildly  throwing    her  arms  towards 
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heaven^ — ^^ever  doth  the  remembraaee  haont 
me  I  I  am  hiB  murdereaa.  He  died  for  and 
by  me.  Hib  blood  is  on  my  head  I  But  I 
haye  lived  long  beneath  this  hnrdesa,  this 
heavy,  heary  weight" 
And  as  she  spoke  thia  hurt  eentence,  she  Btniok 

her  hand  slowly  and  gently  against  her  heart 
twiee  or  thrice ;  and  the  slight  aonnd  made  hj 
the  blow  fell  upon  the  ear  as  the  echo  of 
some  distant  death-knelL 

^'Day  after  day  I  saw  him;  he  too  had 
recognised  me;  yet,  spdl-bound,  I  conld  not 
quit  the  spot  where  I  was  sure  to  meet  him* 
Each  day  I  gave  orders  to  take  the  same 
drive;  each  day  we  met 

'^  He  did  not  long  continue  able  to  walL  I 
saw  him  next  in  .a  wheeled-^baiTf  his  sister 
moving  by  hia   side.     Then   I  missed  him 
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ultogetber,  4UmI  suffieEed  jeren  move  lin  his 
sbstnoe  llian  I  had  ^eaah  is^  done  -in  hk 
presence.  Aj^ihsr  day  paaaed ;  si  .saw  him 
again,  fearfiilly  ofaadged— dyii^  dying  before 
my  eyce! 

'^'Kow,  ae  J  leaned  forwajsd,  :with  swim- 
ming eyes,  parched  lipe,  gadog  after  my 
victim,  he  turned  to  ;gaze  'at  me.  Our  eyes 
met:  ive  could  not  withdraw  our  looks ;  only, 
as  the  YeUdes  we  were  in  were  separated,  as 
distance  intervened  between  us,  the  gaze  of 
those  belored  eyes,  so  «ad,  so  unq)eakably 
mournful,  beoauee  so  forgiving,  so  fiill  of 
patient  blessing,  fiaided  from  my  sight,  and  was 
lost  to-  me  for  ever  I 

'^  I  fainted ;  and  on  readhing'home  a'some- 
what  premature  labour  came  on;  and  after 
much  suffering,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  keen 
mental  agony,  my  child  was  bom. 
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^'  Mary,  the  child  of  angiuBh  80  QnuttenUe— 
how  can  her  lot  be  blesBed?  was  not  she  bom 
to  sorrow?  But,  ohi  my  child,  thoa^  often 
have  I,  in  mj  monmfol  dreamings,  devoted 
thee  to  sorrow,  yet  never  have  I  imaged  kx 
thee  such  a  fate  as  this — such  a  &te  as  this— 
as  this — ds  this — ^AB  THIS  P 

No  words  conld  express  the  deep,  deep 
sadness  of  Lady  Norton's  look  and  voice :  awe 
kept  me  silent,  as  I  gazed  at  that  woman, 
herself  the  very  impersonaticm  of  woe,  raismg 
her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  deprecating  the 
yet  darker  doom  that  had  descended  upon  her 

child. 

She  continued.  ^'  Maiy  was  bom;  and  I 
heard  that  he  yet  lived,  but  that  his  dis- 
solution was  hourly  expected.  I  heard  of  Us 
sufferings,  of  his  resignation,  his  sorrow  for 
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leaving  his  sister.  I  heard  of  that  sister's 
agonised  despair.  I  thought  of  all  her  feelings, 
her  feelings  towards  myself.  I  seemed  to  feel 
the  corse  die  must  have  breathed  against  me. 
I  felt  how  her  remembrance  and  Ms  pale  ghost 
must  henceforth  be  for  ever  my  companions. 

"  After  my  partial  recovery  from  my  con- 
finement, my  husband,  wishing  to  attempt  to 
restore  my  cheerfulness,  invited  many  of  our 
relations  to  stay  with  us.  He  gave  gay  enter- 
tainments; he  loaded  me  with  splendid  pre- 
sents, decking  me  in  jewels  to  preside  over 
these  fites.  Other  parties  were  given  in  return ; 
a  round  of  gaiety  was  entered  into,  and  I  was 
forced  into  alL  Yes,  I  was  the  cause  and  the 
centre  of  an  this.  I  was  dragged  from  enter- 
tainment to  entertainment ;  I  shone  with  gems ; 

I  moved  in  all  the  luxury  of  dress ;  I  laughed^ 
VOL.  in.  I 
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I  danoed,  I  bu^  I  simled— yei,  flmWly 
while  ki  tlioiiglit  I  «it  beode  tbt  M  of 
death*  and  watehed  the  tpaMiiig  wm^j  of  Ait 
sjurit,  wxlh  an  agoiiy  bq^ood  ^  jMywer  cf 
woid& 

"  But  he  died;  and  I  oonld  maiiitni  As 
miaeiaUe  show  no  logger.  I  was  aeiaed  witk 
aeyeie  4Uneny  fmn  which  I  reoovered  mij 
to  sink  into  the  state  of  dgection  in  whidi  vj 
life  has  been  passed.  My  hnaband  knew  not 
my  secret,  bnt  he  saw  I  was  not  haiifij;  k 
saw  I  loYed  him  not,  najj  turned  with  iatgai 
or  impatienee  from  his  effiirts  to  please  me;  tti 
he  unwillingly  and  slowly  deosted  from  thoee 
efforts.  I  was  left,  as  I  wished  to  be,  alonSi  I 
conid  sit  jmd  brood  over  the  past;  IcooUiwD 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  limes  that  lsit«d 
.parting  look;  oould imagine, 4fpan  and  V^ 
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the  Afeadfnl  pietnre  of  bis  earlj  desdi-bed; 
<soiikl  strive  (for  I  dSA  strive),  Imt  vainly,  to 
diaw  fiom  my  own  thoughts,  from  r^figion, 
from  any  souree,  peace  for  the  heaort  where 
there  was  no  peace. 

*^  Two  years  passed ;  Sir  James  and  myself 
became  ooBq>letely  estranged;  the  fault  was 
on  my  side ;  I  sinned  no  less  in  that  portion 
of  my  doty.  I  had  been  faithless  to  my  early 
love ;  I  was  now  disobedient  to  my  marriage 
vow :  in  all  I  sinned. 

^^'Two  years  passed,  and  Henry's  brother 
returned  from  India.  We  were  in  town  at 
the  time.  He  and  my  husband  met,  unknown 
to  each  other,  in  some  place  of  public  enter* 
tainment  '  Captain  Ormsby  had  a  friend  with 
him,  to  whom  he  was  detailing  the  cause  and 
cireumstances  of  his  brother^  death;  he  ImQ* 

12 
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self  had  but  recently  learned  them,  and  Us 
indignation  was  at  its  height.  He  named  me 
openly  and  loudly ;  he  spoke  of  my  heardes 
deceit,  my  coquetry ;  he  denounced  me  aa  die 
destroyer  of  that  brother. 

^^  His  rage  was  great ;  he  ooopled  coane 
epithets  with  my  name.  Sir  James,  spmffBf 
from  his  seat,  flung  his  glove  in  his  fiu^  as  be 
shouted  forth — *  I  am  Lady  Norton's  hw- 
band  I' 

*«  What  followed.  Sir  Edward,  I  need  wrf 
relate  to  you.  I  never  more  saw  my  husband 
alive ;  Captain  Ormsby  shot  him  throa^  the 
heart  Afler  the  duel,  a  letter  was  gives  to 
me ;  he  had  left  it  upon  my  tdlett&^able  the 
morning  of  his  death. 

^'  The  lines  it  contained  were  short  and 
sad,  almont  cold     He  said  that  in  sDpoba- 
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bilitj  we  should  never  meet  again;  he 
said  that  he  forgave  my  father  and  myself 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised  against 
him;  he  £M:gave  me,  he  said,  the  blight  that 
I  had  thrown  upon  his  life,  the  ruin  of  his 
domestic  bliss,  the  feelings  that  now  made  him 
seek  for  death. 

''  Again  I  felt  myself  a  murderess;  he,  too, 
died  for  me.  But  it  is  said  that  in  the  grave 
all  things  are  forgotten,  so  let  me  hope.*' 

Lady  Norton  ceased  abruptly.  I,  listening 
to  her  tale,  wondered  not  at  her  life*long 
anguish ;  her  words,  her  wild  fixed  look,  her 
terrible  recital,  roused  me  to  a  kindred  suf- 
fering; I  could  have  wept  for  her  whose 
burning  eyeballs  ached  for  the  boon  of  tears. 

She  spoke  again. 

'^Doubtless    you   will  call  me    guilty   as 


I7C       TBI  gMPwrotw  irm&T. 

tMik  m  ik»  oonae  I  pmBnedl  toiwdi  my 
hulMnd ;  ud  I  know  tint  I  WW  lOb    loMt 

«inqr  my  own  hiyneai^I  ilaBJnij'ri  Mi;  bi^ 
wkfle  «w«ie  of  the  widoadoM*  ani  fsDf  oinf 
ooadooi,  I  oofold  not  dMiige  h;  tboUimkil 
been  too  htmwjy  it  hai  envhod  aie  te  tk 
wrth;  I  ooold  not  ziae  agaiik  Nolldng  flofiei' 
to  obfitente  thai  remenilmaioo— dO|  not  vf  * 
moment.  E2>reD  this  duU^  wbo  alooe  his  btU 
me  to  thb  wevy  fife^  eiio  has  had  ao  povv 
to  soothe  or  calm  me;  her  proasttce  biki  to 
g^^  me  peaoe  or  pfeasuiOy  and  tibe  Irvmg  dvtk 
of  her  preasnt  lite  scaioe  adds  a  paa^g  to  mf 
extreme  of  snflBsiiiig;  yet  I  ha^e  loved  hern 
few  mothen  love  their  ofl^vingy  haviiig  aoa^ 
else  to  love.'' 


Oar  inter^e#  wKh  htOj  HfprUm  eooeteie^ 


aii  her  ^oiBtioiiB  leqwnded  to,  ereiytiuag 
Ihat  taolA  be  ofl^md  ta  assuage  her  grief 
faafbg  beea  offered^  aad  alik  without  efiSfect» 
we  taok  a.  sad  departvae.  Sir  Edward^  tq 
whom  her  stocy  had  hitherto  been  as  grsat^a 
mjslesy  as  it  had  been  to  mjselfy  was  eon* 
siderablgr  dejeeted  by  it  He  and  Sir  James 
Norton  had  beea  early  frieadsi  The  deaths  of 
the  ktter  had  been  a  severe  Uow  both  to  Sir 
fidwasdaad  Ladjr  Desboroiigli ;  aad  thereoita^ 
he  had  liotaied  to  had  reaewed  wkhr  doable 
bittofsiesa  the  peioClil  feeUoga  exeiftedi  by  that 
events 

V 

We  returned  to  Hohnesley^  where  the  le- 
petitiou  of  this  tale  created  great,  sadiiess; 
bat  after  remaining  there  a  day,  I  wae  forced 
to  ge  to  town  oii  business  of  my  awn;  and*, 
meetiag    Nevilb   aad    Henry*    Wenlpaorth, 
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learned  from  the  fanner  a  piece  of  news  caor 
nected  with  another  of  mj  fidr  ccwoe,     I 
met  them  together  at  one  of  tiie  chibe.    Sor* 
prised  to  aee  them  in  town  at  such  an  nnr 
seasonable    season,    I    i4>proached   them    to 
inquire  their  whither  and  whereabouts;  wheD 
Neville,  rising  with  one  of  his  gloomy,  ahnoet 
savage  looks,  bowed  coldly,  and  retired  into  t 
neighbouring  window. 

Henry,  perceiving  me  draw  hmckj  md 
anxious  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  advanced  and 
seized  me  by  the  arm.  ^'  Don't  mind  NeviOe,^ 
he  whispered;  ^  he  is  terribly  annoyed  by  ioB 
disappointment.^ 

^'  Disappointment?"  I  exchumed,  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry. 

^<  YeSy  his  disappointment  with  your  tffoan 
Julia;  it  has  quite  cut  him  up.'' 
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Julia!  Oh  I  80  there  had  been  another 
proposal  and  another  refusaL 

I  candidly  confessed  mj  ignorance  upon  the 
subject;  and  Henry  enlightened  me  as  far  as 
he  was  able.  He  told  me  that  Neville  had 
prosecuted  Mb  suit  lately  with  much  greater 
Hope  of  success,  owing  to  the  increased  gaiety 
«nd  freedom  of  Julia's  manner ;  tha;t,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  elopement  of  Mary,  he  immediately 
wrote  a  proposal  to  Lady  Desborough,  anxious 
to  show  her  that  his  wish  to  be  connected  with 
the  family  was  in  no  way  decreased  by  the  late 
unfortunate  event;  and  that  her  ladyship  had 
replied,  thanking  him,  but  regretting  most 
sincerely  the  insuperable  objections  of  her 
daughter  to  the  alliance  offered. 

Listening,    I  did    indeed    feel  very    sure 

l3 
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thftt  her  fadyriup  spoke  tka  tmth  wboi  *• 
Baid  that  die  ^^  smoerelj  regretted  iU^ 

Before  our  ooiiTemtioii  had  prooeeM  aradi 
farther,  Nenlle  joiMd  va*  Hk  Haul  eoiir 
teona  manner  had  retimiecL  He  ertanded  bit 
hand  to  me.  ''I  beg  yonr  paidoB,  GiefiDey'' 
he  said;  ^^yon  most  have  thonj^t  me  yttf 
odd  just  now;  bat  I  ha^e  had  a  good  deal  to 
aanojr  me  Utely;  and  I  confom  I  ham  aone- 
limee  aomedifficnlty  in  reatrainn^  my  feeing'' 

Of  ooarae  I  ahodk  him  by  the  hand,  and 
told  him  I  condoled  with  him«  ^*  Giila  waia 
fickle  things,  and  not  worth  making  onaedf 
anhappy  aboat  f  and  then,  aa  cm  conYenation 
became  more  and  more  oonfidential|  I  men' 
tioned  my  late  tiait,  which  led  them  to  apeak 
of  Mary« 

•<  I  fear,"  aaid  NoTille,  ''the  newa  that  we 


kaye  all  h6ai<d  is  toe  trae.  Yoa»  of  aoiurae,  know 
all  partieukurfrP 

''I  knew^,"  I  answered,  '^that  po«r  Mary 
has  beett  diiireA  into  a  very  wreng  aad  foolish 
eoone;  bat  J,  haye  heard  no  paitionknk  I 
do  net  even  h^w  whew  they  are.^ 

*^  ThtPf  ai#  m  Paris.  It  is  asid  Marston  is 
makiiig  crrery  ^oort  for  a  diTorce>  find  tt^t 
Lyle  hni  vnritten  to  him  to  dfer  f^  tfte 
assistance  in  hie  power  toward*  th^at  object; 
but  many  donbt  whether  Mailton  wjU  qMin 
one.    Haa^he  writtra  to  Lady  Ifortpn  ?'* 

"  No ;  but  he  has  written  to  Lady  Desbo- 
ra^h,  who  has  always  acted  as  mother  to  his 
wife,  and  his  letter  was  a  specimen  of  oool 
hypocrisy ;  through  his  affected  grief  bis  real 
triumph  and  coarse  delight  were  pkinly 
manifest." 
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^'  It  oould  Bcarcely  be  called  an  ebpemeiit,'* 
observed  Heniy.    ^'  He  surpriaed  Mr&  Mub- 
toQ  and  Lyle  together.    Lyle  was  hdldiii;  ber 
hand  as  he  entered  the  room.    It  is  sud  be 
attacked  his  wife  with  the   gioesest  aboee. 
Her  lover  rose,  and,  without  quaking,  led  her 
from  the  room.    Marston  followed  them  into 
the  garden,  and  literally  tamed  than  ont  of 
doors,  locking  the  door  behind   them.    Her 
maid  brought  her  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  ahe 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  away.    That  is  the 
history  of  what  they  call  an  elopement.*' 

^^What  an  extraordinary  story  P  I  ex- 
claimed. '^  And  I  hear  old  Mrs.  Marston  and 
the  bishop  are  half  mad  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment.'' 

^'  So  much  the  better ;  let  them  anffisr  nbo. 
Theirs  was  the  work;    let   them    reap   ^ 
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whirlwind  they  have  sown  for  the  benefit  of 
others.'' 

^'It  fell  on  them  quite  as  a  sudden  blow. 
They  have  both  been  so  infirm  of  late,  and  so 
much  secluded,  that  what  was  apparent  to  all 
other  eyes  had  neyer  even  been  hinted  at  to 
them.  Marston  took  care  his  mother  should 
know  nothing  of  what  was  passing." 

''  Well,"  said  Neville,  '^  it  is  a  sad  afiair. 
All  the  world  cries  shame  on  Marston,  and 
every  one  pities  his  wife,  and  most  especially 
those  poor  children.  But,  Chreville,  have  you 
any  inclination  for  a  trip  to  Ireland  ?  Henry 
and  I  are  off  in  a  few  days." 

*^  Ireland  I"  I  exclaimed.  ^^  What  takes  you 
there?" 

"  Why,"  said  Henry,  "  there  has  been  a 
grand  disturbance  on  my  father's  estate.    The 
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*  finest  pisaatrj  on  eardi*  are  beoonui^  very 
uproarious  Thej  have  been  shooting  at  our 
agent,  and  burning  down  one  of  the  bailiira 
fiuma,  «nd  are  calling  out  loudly  against 
absenteeism,  and  for  ^  Bepale ;'  and  I  am  going 
over  to  investigate  matters  a  little,  and  smooth 
them  down  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Fer> 
haps  they  may  have  been  unjustly  treated  by 
some  of  our  underlings ;  but  I  hope  to  )»et  it  all 
to  rights.  .  As  for  Neville,  he  was  not  to  have 
come  originally;  but,r  having  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  a  little  change  will  do  him  good,  he  has 
volunteered  as  aide-de-camp,  in  which  capacity 
I  take  him;  and  if  you  will  join  the  party  as 
travdfing  secretary,  with  a  nominal  salary  and 
no  work,  you  shall  be  ^  kindly  welcome.'  ^ 

''Do  come,  Greville,"  said  Neville.  «I 
know  you  have  never  been  in  Ireland.  Now, 
do  come,  ihere>  a  good  fellow  !** 
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^^  And,  pray,  how  are  you  going?"  I  in- 
quired. 

^'  Oh»  I  was  going  aa  yowger  sons  ahould 
gO'-- on  the  tope  of  coaches.  But  Neyille  hates 
roughing  it,  so  we  post  in  his  carriage,  which 
we  shall  take  across  the  Channel  with  ns. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  you,  and  we  shall 
be  really  very  glad  of  yonr  company.'^ 

I  frst  langhed  at  this  proposal,  then  began 
to  reflect  upon  it  serionsly.  The  idea  really 
pleased  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  England ; 
I  coold  do  no  good  to  any  one  by  remaining ; 
I  was  thoronghly  depressed  and  wearied  by  the 
aspect  of  aflhirs ;  I  at  last  began  to  consider 
with  NcYille-'*^  that  a  little  change  would  do 
me  ficood."  Bef<Mre  we  parted  it  was  a  settled 
affidr — I  was  to  accompany  them  to  Ireland. 

Certainly  I  had  a  right  to  feel  disgusted 
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with  the  aspect  of  things.     All  seemed  to  bate 
gone  wrong.    Added  to  the  late  terrible  Uow» 
now  came  the  certainty  that  Jnlia  still  cherished 
her  foolish  and  most  hopeless  attachment  for 
Freddy  Wentworth.    I  knew,  also,  that  Canh 
line  had   decidedly    rejected    William,   who, 
gaining  confidence  from  the  refusal  of  George 
Danvers,  had,  since  that  event,  renewed  his 
passionate  avowals  of  love;  and,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  I  met  the  Wentworths,  I  read  ia 
the  '^  Morning  Post"  the  announcement  of  die 
marriage  of  Tom  Wilmot,  at  Naples,  to  a  Miss 
Matilda  Wynyaid,  one  of  the  riz  daughters  of 
a  hosband-honting  old  matron,  well  known 
among  the  English  and  continental  watering- 
places  and  towns  of  public  resort 

Poor  Tom's  heart,  I  afterwards  learned,  had 
been  caught  in  the  rebound.    Mrs.  Wynyard 
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was  a  skilfiil  matchmaker.  From  the  moment 
of  Tom's  arrival  within  her  reach,  he  had  been 
marked  as  a  victim. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  him. 
Picnics,  dejeHneeSj  balls,  dances,  guitars,  songs, 
tite''d'4HeSj  tears,  faintings ;  and  at  last,  when 
Mrs.  Wynyard  intimated  to  him  that  her 
daughter's  happiness  was  at  stake,  and  that  his 
conduct  required  explanation,  Tom,  sad  and 
subdued  by  his  recent  heartache,  not  clearly 
understanding  which  daughter  it  was,  touched 
by  the  idea  of  any  one  of  the  six  dying  for 
love  of  him,  placed  himself  implicitly  in  the 
hands  of  the  besieging    matron,    and,    after 

a  decent  interval  of  a  fortnight,  foimd  himself 
united  to  ]l£ss  Matilda  Wynyard. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  among 
his  firiends,  when  the  news  of   this    match 
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annedy  was  gnat  uidoed^  Vie  WiliDOta 
teilnd  opeoly  of  liieir  diBappomiaant  and 
dislike  to  tbe  yeiy  qiiestioiiaU&  coRiMSimft; 
wbSfe  poor  Eanny'a  changing  chedc  and 
altered  manner  prodlaamed  kow  mnek  ake  iell 
the  blow  thai  lei^red  thoa  in  all  pcMaSSij 
fareirer. 

Hov  fflnoerely  and  how  aoon  Tmn  i^inMed 
the  step  he  had  taken  was  eaily  to  be  peroei?e4 
fcom  his  lettees;  and  throng^  manj  yeiia  ^ 
unhi^py  unioB  OB  hiapart»ef  sad  sin^bleift' 
ecbess  on  that  of  ITanny^  we  wondered  aid 
wondsred  what  oooU  have  sepaiated  tae 
hearts  so  foaAj  attaohedi  and  Astorbed  tk 
oonne  ^  a  love  ob  which  all  cironBMtnm 
seemed  to  smife  fayonraUy^  and  whidi  b^  is 
sflpacation,  ia  abasnoa,  in  perfeel  hiqpeiemefls, 
retained,  it  ^lae  eaqr  tq^dmevfi)  all  ^  esdy 
force  and  fondness. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Ths  part  of  Irebaid  in  wUch  lay  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  CarEogtoa  waa  the  fimioiui 
county  of  Tipperary ;  and  my  readers  will  be 
perfectly  able  to  imaginoi  from  that  one  word^ 
what  *'  estate**  they  were  in.  Things  were  as 
bad  as  they  could  be:  men  with  black  crape 
on  their  fiuses  performed  all  hinds  of  unlawfml 
acts  by  night;  decent  folks  without  erape 
found  it  unsafe  to  stir  without  loaded  fire- 
anus  by  day;  fighting,  speechifying,  writing 
tbieatening  notices,  were  the  fashionable  amuse- 
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ments  of  a  light  nature;  people  of  Bapenv 
energy  preferred  ahooting  agents,  abdocdng 
village  heiresses,  and  firing  hayricks.    O'Cod- 
nell  was  known  as  the  &ther  of  his  ooontiy) 
and  the  Liberator  of  Ireland.     The  Eari  d 
Carlington  was  flatteringly  spoken  of  as  '^^ 
old  snake,"  and  his  sons  as  '^  the  young  yipen;" 
the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eogbo^ 
being  generally  denominated  *^  false  Saxons'* 

I  am  convinced  that  the  originators  of  eadi 
new  piece  of  cant  have  a  personification  of 
their  favourite  hobby  in  their  own  minds,  and 
ima^e  themselves  to  bear  some  resembisDee 
to  it  Thus  the  inventor  of  "  Young  France* 
dreamed  of  a  baboon,  with  long  uncurled  locks 
and  barbed  chin,  and  forthwith,  as  he 
his  cry,  fashioned  his  outward  man  to  the 
semblance  of  his  vision.    His  followers  copied 
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him;  and  each,  as  he  each  day  places  his 
steeple-crowned  hat  upon  his  flowing  locks, 
and  issues  forth  with  his  cigar  above  his 
pointed  chin,  believes  himself  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  ^ the  geilius  of  ^^  Young  France." 

"  Young  England''  thinks  in  a  similar  strain 
as  it  ties  its  white  neckcloth ;  but  '^  Young 
Ireland,"  of  a  more  poetical  temperament,  sighs 
only  as  it  pictures  to  itself  how  pretty  it 
would  look  with  short  green  tunic,  sandaled 
feet,  golden  ringlets,  and  harp  of  gold,  and 
no  doubt  imagines  that  the  moment  ^^  Bepale" 
b  granted  it  may  revel  in  this  becoming  cos- 
tume, which  will  henceforth  be  the  ^'  national" 
one. 

We  found,  when  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, that  we  were  extremely  unpopular, 
and  the   Earl  of  Carlington  even  more    so. 
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Thanks  to  a  life  of  abeenteeiaDii,  to  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  bad  or  weak  agentSi  to  tiie  denon- 
oiationB  of  O'Connell  and  his  gang,  and  the 
intrigues  of  their  priests,  the  poor  *'  tinintiy" 
were  in  a  fearful  state  *of  disorder;  some 
miserable  through  poverty  —  more  throu^ 
guilt;  a  few  respeotable,  deoent  beings,  willing 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  nei^ibours  and 
work  for  their  livelihood;  but  these  over- 
powered by  the  ruffianly  ferodty  of  the 
majority,  and  often  suffering  for  their  mode- 
ration. 

Henry  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate  them 
personally,  while  he  followed  his  fiither^s  wishes 
in  regard  to  investigations  into  the  state  of  his 
agents' accounts. 

Daily  did  he  (pve  audiences  and  hear  griev- 
ances; and  he  was  beginning  to  acqiiire  for 
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fatmadf  ibe  eonfidenoe  and  affection  t>f  the 
tenants,  wlwn  an  nn&nreseen  event 
him  of  both,  andcif  all  else  in  tiiiti  world. 

A  wnfent  ferer  raged  in  the  neareiit  ^ 
Henry  caught  it  by  entering  the  cottage  of  a 
fflan  who  he  heard  was  aick  and. in  want 
He  left  the  sofferer  money  that  procured  him 
all  the  comforts  necessary  to  his  situation,  and 
sent  a  physician  to  visit  him.  The  man 
recoyered,  but  Henry  took  the  infection  in 
its  worst  form^  and  died  in  less  than  a  week 
from  that  moment. 

Delirious  during  the  whde  of  his  illness, 
his  gentle  and  affectionate  heart  spoke  out  of 
those  fearful  ravings.  He  talked  of  Emma — 
'<  dear  Emma,"  and  his  mother  and  his  father, 
and  dcon^ually  of  his  brothers.  ^^Wfaen 
would  Freddy  return  from  sea?**    **  Why  was 
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not  Neville  here?  Where  was  Neville—hiB 
brother  Neville?  Why  was  he  away?"  Asd 
Neville,  amid  these  mournful  wanderings,  sat 
by  the  bedside,  his  face  hid  in  his  hands,  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

All  the  medical  aid  that  could  be  procnred 
was  called  in ;  but  the  mandate  had  gone  forth, 
and  Henry  sank  beneath  the  violence  of  the 
fever  on  the  sixth  day  of  his  seizure. 

Neville  had  written  to  announce  to  their 
parents  the  illness  of  his  brother,  and  its 
dangerous  nature.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to 
inform  them  of  his  decease,  and  to  request 
their  commands  as  to  the  place  of  interment 

An  answer  speedily  arrived,  borne  by  Wfl- 
cox,  an  old  and  confidential  servant  of  the 
Carlington  family.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
deceased's  parents  that  the  corpse  should  be 
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bxoQght  to  England,  and  interred  in  the  bswlj 
vaalt  with  the  xemains  of  a  bng  line  of  noble 
anoestoxa 

Sadly  and  dowly  we  aet  forth :  the  heane, 
with  its  nodding  plmnee,  in  ficont;  we  fol- 
bwed ;  a  third  oaniage  contained  old  Wilcox. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  sent  their 
equipages  to  do  honour  to  the  sad  procession 
for  part  of  the  way,  and  an  immense  body  of 
tenantry  surrounded  and  followed  the  cortige. 

We  remarked  that  these  tenantry — among 
whom  we  recognised  the  man  whose  cottage 
Henry  had  visited  on  the  day  he  caught  the 
infection,  and  for  whom  he  might  be  said  to 
We  sacrificed  his  life,  and  who  now,  pale  and 
tottering  from  recent  illness,  wept  aloud  be- 
side the  hearse— were  all  armed  in  some  way ; 

voi^  ni.  K 
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and,  en  inqufaiiig  the  MMM,  tm  ^Me  tail  «i 
ftttsick  was  cscpectod. 

I  oertainly  did  not  bdieve,  ontil  pnuHatf 
convinoed  <if  my  encftj  thut  radi  bntAj 
could  exist    Tbat  men  bekn^ing  to  a  ooustiT 
which  daimB  generosity  and  notAeneas  of  fl{int, 
as  among  its  chief  Tirtnes,  shonld  feagne  tkem- 
selves  to  insult  Ihe  tmoouBcioUB  renu&n  of  ^ 
young  stranger  who  came  but  to  offbr  to  tlie& 
amity  and  protection,  appealed  to  me  as  alUag 
impossible.    Yet,  so  it  was;  and  Aose  of  tk 
tenants  who  had  feh  the  klndueas  of  die  de- 
parted, and  all  who  were  actuaAed  by  faEap 
of  humanity,  had  airaTed  theBaadies-lo  pM^ 
the  cold  remains  of  Ihdr  lorf  a  son. 

As  we  emerged  from  tbe  greet  galas  ef  Ae 
Carlington  mansion,  ttt  thsttlme  ooettpM tj > 
steward,  and  where  we  had  had  ajwutflW^ 
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dpxiiig  oqr  stay,  we  obpenred,  on  dther  aide  of 
the  toady  Hnes  of  men  and  mmsf^  apparentlj 
lengMrad  in  wajtc^iing  the  p^p^ceMOB.  Sachstep 
,^ifkt  we  advipped  lirofigl^  vb  opfpdte  yet  in- 
creaaiDg  niimbecB;  as  we  pffB^ed,  th^ee  closed 

We  xeafi|ied.th9jt9>?}i4pf  ]>-r7-r. 


the  narrow  streets^  the  fiipt  9pp^isfx^  of  d)8^ 
Older  appeaPQd.  WopjBn,  stfuiding  a^  the  dooi^ 
of  the  ainaU  opttag^  in  ^  aubprbs,  scowled 
at  08  aa  we.p»(»ed;  a  fej? /3}4^9e8,  thrown  by 
raseep  handfl^  atraek  the  .heane;  a  few  deep 
oatiba  were  heard,  a  few  lend  groana.  The 
heir  of  t^iepe  broad  todp,  ioUosmig  the  corpse 
of  a  yonqg  nad  )«lo?ed  brother,  went  slowly 
from  among  his  father's  people  to  the  grave 
itot  feveb  attinok,  andjoo.one  ^eried  ^^Ood 
Uesa^^l" 

k2 
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Bnt  when  we  had  cleared  tiie  towiit  aad 
entered  on  the  high  road|  whidi  foDowB  &e 
windings  of  the  metj  the  tomnlt  begpn  a 
good  earnest  Mobs  of  men,  some  diflguin^ 
all  anned,  rushed  violently  agunst  the  hesse 
and  caniages,  their  object  evideotly  being  to 
overtum  them  into  the  river ;  and  the  gaUantiy 
of  the  little  band  of  Mends  who  sapported  as 
was  but  just  able  to  prevent  this  result 

Step  by  step  we  still  advanced;  the  ao^ 
vants,  the  agents^  and  stewards,  holdiiig  tfae 
horses'  heads,  while  our  friendly  tenantiy  sl> 
tempted  to  repulse  the  enemy;  those  on  loot 
making  good  use  of  their  bludgeons,  those  ob 
horseback  laying  about  histOy  with  their  zicE]^ 
whips. 

Our  own  siioation  was  somewhat  critioiL 
Fierce  bees  pressed   dose  to  our  windowiy 
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which  latter  weie  soon  broken  in  the  mdlee; 
and  fiightfiil  oaths  and  denondationB  were 
huded  at  the  devoted  head  of  the  heir  of 
Carlington. 

Every  poesible  grievance  was  complained  of, 
every  possible  vMgeanee  threatened;  while 
^  the  proud  spawn  of  the  onld  one,''  as  a  huge 
ruffian  politely  denominated  Nevflle,  sat,  with 
his  calm,  st^m  face  towards  liiem,  bending 
somewhai  fbrward  in  the  carriage,  so  as  to 
expose  himself  completely  to  them,  and  regard- 
ing them  with  a  flaBhing  eye  and  curling  lip, 
whose  mocking  and  contemptuous  silence 
seemed  to  enrage  them  more  than  any  words 
eould  have  done. 

For  myself,  I  confess  I  was  sufficiently 
startled  by  the  position  in  which  we  found 
oursdves  to  attempt  the  influence  of  a  little 
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genUe  pehmAHik  addrmed  Id  fooift  paitioi* 
briy  ilMoafdBg  monslen  #li5  were  pokaf 
thdr  dirty  Smmb  esferemdy  nen^  nliDei  anl 

caUmg  me  a  variety  of  pretty  naiiMs;  bol  I 
foQnd  my  speech  nswttedy  or  tfltfaer  ibIq^ 
nipted,  by  snob  kideQiie  hawhj  I  wm'Sub  U 
pat  my  tomgae  to  sone  better  puiyuae;  nl 
aoootdiag^y  I  miwed  aa  oppotiuaily  of  eoa- 
v^ying  to  a  etout  fiunaer  riffiag  near  vs  wi 
opinkm  tfaat  the  eoooer  the  militny  were  Mat 
for  the  better. 

To  my  delie^  I  saw  the  man  obey  aqf 
iiijimetio&  by  stvtaBg  hnasslf  faaaiediilely  ei 
the  eiraiid* 

The  smmwwMi  had  not  gone  too  seoa.  Ai 
we  aptvroadied  h  biMge  iAadk  anmdi  4e 
tivevy  jasi  ae  toe  roaa  bhmn  a  soawwiMM  sBoaai 
descent,  the  mob  renewed  their  eftrts  to  fi« 
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UB  into  thfl  itionm_  and  almoat  gtificeoddd  in 

40illg80. 

It  WM  iiwftiiily  poosible  to  g^t  tbe  hoi^sefi 
iorwardL  Iha  iMftrse,  with  ita  nodding 
plumea,  ewiy^  firom.  «de  to  ndfi;  tbe  reins 
were  ton  fieom  th«  liwdB  ol  tb«  driirer;  tbe 
fiigfateaed  honfie^  baddng  as  the  tremendous 
mob  flhoated  and  fought  before  their  faces, 
bade  fair  to  av^urv»  their  burdeni  or  pre- 
<^pilate  b  ittbo  the  wflAev«  Our  carriage  was 
atruek  by  sbowew  <tf  itoAes,  and  bedaubed  with 
^plashfet  oi  modi   while  wwj  hearty  bbws 

were  givw  ood  xeeelyed  9XQwi  W^  beside  us. 
It  was  at  the  mommt  thst  If  eviUe»  se^i)g 
hands  kid  w  the  cdgQ  of  tiha  window  with  the 
evideiLt  mte»tioa  ef  atriving  to  jfofik  the  mr- 
ci^ge  owr,  drt^v  a  piftol^  s!P^  ^peakii^  for  the 
first  tmei  awofe  to  shoot  tib^  first  man  who 
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touched  with  evil  intent  the  vdude  diathflU 
him— «nd  that  the  mob»  for  a  eecond  awed» 
wsvered  a  little  on  that  aide— that  the  qwtk 
advance  of  the  cavalry  was  heard;  and,  in 
almost  as  short  a  time  as  I  take  to  write  this 
line,  the  populace  retreated  at  mght  of  the 
armed  soldiery,  and  we  were  left  among 
uiends. 

But  the  rioters  did  not  flee;  they  retired! 
slowly,  bughing  and  jeering  at  the  dnfoona, 
who,  unheeding  as  would  have  been  statues  of 
iron  placed  in  similar  dreumstances,  drew  to 
the  ades  of  the  coriige,  and  reined  their  hones 
to  the  solemn  funeral  pace. 

And  so  we  continued  our  oielancholy  way 
untn  we  arrived  at  the  town  at  whidi  we 
halted  for  the  ni^^  when  our  escort  and  their 
courteous  commander,  their  services  no  longer 
required,  returned  to  tfadr  quarters. 
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The  town  where  we  rested  was  little  more 
than  a  large  village.  It  contained  but  one 
decent  inn.  Even  that  would  scarcely  accom- 
modate our  small  party.  Apartments,  refresh- 
ments,  attendance,  everjrthing,  was  on  the 
most  limited  soak. 

The  room  in  which  Neville  and  myself 
passed  the  evening  was  on  the  ground  floor. 
It  was  square  and  low;   the  floor,  partially 

« 

concealed  by  a  carpet,  was  of  brick ;  the  two 
low  square  windows  looked  into  a  sort  of 
open  court  or  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn^ 
beyond  which  could  be  seen  the  high  road 
and  open  country. 

We  dined  about  five.  We  were  hungry  and 
exhausted,  and  ordered  dinner  early.  It  was 
served  to  us  on  a  small  round  table,  placed 
nearly  opposite  the  two  windows.     I  sat  with 

k3 
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my  back  towards  ifaaBe,  NeviHe  nearly  ftciog 
them. 

Theid  was  jnat  soffiei^iA  dayli^  to  allow 
m  to  dihe  without  lights.  The  doth  with- 
drawn, and  the  bottle  of  misefable  wine  phoed 
before  us,  we  sat  and  conveteed  aa  the  eyents 
of  the  day  imtU  it  beeame  oompletdy  dark, 
and  until  the  bright  atttnm&al  moon  had  arisen 
in  all  her  radiance. 

<'  It  is  strange,"  said  NeviB^  '^that  I,  who 
never  had  a  superstitious  feeling  in  my  life 
until  this  time,  shotild  have  found  my  fint 
foreboding  so  sadljr  realised.  From  the  mo- 
ment I  set  foot  on  Irish  land^  I  felt  some  great 
evil  was  about  to  befidl  me;  and  ev^  moment 
I  remained  only  increased  the  pieftentiment 
Is  it  not  strange  V* 

*atis,  indeed,"  I  Implied;  <« and  it  has  been 
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taoBt  Mdly  veaEzed.  Our  miafortiiiie  has  been 
a  heavy  one.  We  Bhall  neither  of  us  forget 
our  first  visit  to  IvtiaiML" 

^^  And  out  hut^  irttered  Neville,  in  an 
oB^noustone. 

**  Why,  I  hope  so,"  I  saiA  «•  I  certainly 
have  no  widi  to  trespass  a  second  time  upon 
the  hospitalities  of  'die  sister  conntry." 

^  But  I  felt,"  said  Nei^e,  speaking  quickly 
— ^^  I  fdt  as  Aeugh  I  should  never  see  Ei^land 
again  ;  as  thovgh  the  interjM^etaition  of  my 
finreboding  would  be  to  my  own  destruction. 
I  little  tiiought  it  would  descend  (m  the  head 
of  my  broftber.  It  was  under  that  impression 
that  I  considered  it  right  to  make  a  sort  of 
walL  Yob  will  laogb,  Greville ;  but  it  is  true. 
I  have  written  down  my  4ast  wishes,  belieinng 
at  the  time  that  my  end  was  at  hand." 
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And  NeTilIe,  as  he  spoke,  drew  a  packet 
from  his  pocket,  and  flung  it  on  the  table. 

<^  Even  now,**  he  continued,  *^  I  feel  it  im- 
possible to  shake  off  mj  dejection*  A  weight 
hangs  upon  me,  as  though  the  bonds  of  my 
fiite  were  near ;  a  dark  veil  seems  closing  around 
me.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  no  further  object 
in  life ;  as  though  ti^e  world  to  me  were  no- 
thing— I  nothing  to  the  worldL" 

"  Come,  come,  Neville ;  these  are  foolish 
fimcies.  You  cannot  wonder  that  your  spirits 
are  so  low  just  at  present  Think  of  what 
you  have  gone  througL  Your  loss  has  been 
a  great  one;  and  your  other  dis^>pointments 
have  combined  to  make  the  last  few  weeks  of 
your  life  anything  but  pleasant  ones.  But 
come;  rouse  yourself;  don't  let  these 
oppress  you." 
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'^  Mine  haa,  indeed*  been  a  great  loss.  No 
brothers  were  so  attached  as  we  were.  Poor 
Hemy  and  I  have  never  had  an  unkind  word. 
The  sincerest  friendship  has  always  existed 
between  os.  We  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other:  we  were  friends,  even  more  than 
brothers.'* 

The  moon  was  now  sailing  overhead,  and 
shining  directly  into  the  room.  Her  light  was 
cast  through  the  two  square  windows,  mark- 
ing distinctly  upon  the  floor  each  division  of 
the  panes ;  the  shadow  of  the  sill  of  one  fell 
exactly  before  my  feet 

The  moonlight  also  poured  full  upon  the 
pale  and  noble  features  of  Neville,  and  on  his 
tall,  gracefiil  figure. 

^^  After  all,  Greville,"  he  added  in  a  gayer 
tone,  ^'  Henry  may  be  the  best  off  of  us  three. 
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He  lu»  had  ftde  ttooUe  in  Hob  fife;  hecn 
never  now  know  trouble  mote.  I  now  le- 
oognifie  aome  trath  in  this  line,  wbkk  I  hsie 
always  regarded  hitherto  as  nntroe,  if  not 
impions  :— 

'  Thote  the  godt  love  die  youg/" 

<^  LnpionsT  I  repeated.  «*  What  impietj  ii 
there  in  that  idea  r 

^  Oh  1  periuq[)a  none ;  bat  my  idea  ia,  lliat 
men  were  bom  to  bear,  to  suffiBr,  to  etnigi^ 
to  bear  misfertttiea,  that  theyoMybe  rewarded 
by  everlasting  bliss ;  to  snfiiBr  and  to  eonqner 
temptation,  to  do  good  by  good  example,  and 
to  lead  ehaUben  op  to  mtne  and  holiness: 
therefore  I  have  always  vegatded  aoeh  men  as 
the  special  &vonrites  of  Heaven  lAo  are  per* 
mitted  to  pass  thiongh  the  trials  of  a  long  life 
with  nsefnhiesB  to  Ifaeir  ftHow-ereatures,  sad 
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with  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Gkxl,  rath^  than 
those  who  periah,  it  is  trae,  before  the  die- 
appointments  of  Kfe  have  totiohed  them,  but 
still  with  g^fta  nnezerdsed,  and  purposes 
mifnlMed.'' 

Neville's  vmoe  was  very  mournful  as  he 
uttered  these  last  few  words.  1  had  no  reply 
to  make.    We  sat  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence. 

My  eyes  rested  on  the  floor,  where  I  saw  the 
dark  outlines  of  the  window,  the  division  of 
the  panes,  and  still,  dose  at  my  feet,  the 
strait  boundary  of  the  silL 

As  I  unconsciously  gaaed  upon  this  light 
and  ahade,  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  dark  shape 
rise  slowly  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  window. 
For  a  second  I  spoke  not,  moved  not  It 
continued  to  rise,  until  I  could  dearly  discern 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  intervention  of  a 
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man's  head  between  the  moonlight  and  the  floor 
that  reflected  it 

Ab  inatinct — ^I  suppoae  that  of  selfipresenra- 
tion— -prompted  me  to  fling  myself  forward 
from  mj  seat,  I  shouted  to  Neville  as  I  did  so^ 
^'  Down,  Neville,  down!  there  is  dangerT 

But  Neville,  nnconacious  of  my  caose  of 
alarm,  and  above  all  fear,  roee  cahnly  sad 
leisurely  from  his  seat,  and  drew  himself  to  his 
full  height,  just  as  the  bullet  of  the  assassm 
crashed  through  the  glass — ^whistled  past  me 
as  I  was  springing  against  Neville,  anxious  to 
get  him  beyond  the  betraying  glare  of  tlie 
moonbeams— -and,  well  aimed,  ideroed  him  to 
the  heart 

He  whirled  suddenly  round  and  fell  I 
raised  him  in  my  arms.  The  people  of  the 
house  and  our  servants  rushed  into  the  rooffli 
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All.that  could  be  done  was  done ;  but  ere  the 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  could  arrive,  Neville 
was  dead  I 

To  describe  the  scene  in  that  room  is  beyond 
my  power.  The  pale,  unheeding  moon  still 
shining  so  calmly ;  her  silver  beams  mingling 
with  the  ruddier  glare  of  the  lights  hastily 
brought  in  by  the  assembling  crowd ;  the  fear, 
the  agitation  painted  on  *some  £Mses,  the  lurk- 
ing exultation  visible  on  others ;  the  terror  of 
the  landlord ;  the  frantic  grief  of  old  Wilcox, 
and  of  poor  Neville's  own  servant ;  the  noise, 
the  confusion,  women  crying,  men  swearing ; 
some  exclaiming  that  the  villain  had  been 
taken,  others  contradicting  this  as  soon  as  it 
was  said,  and,  amid  all  this  turmoil,  what  had 
been  Neville  lying  tranquilly  on  the  cold  floor, 
his  head  upon  my  knee,  his  splendid  features 
wearing  an  impression  almost  heavenly  in  its 
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perfect ropoMi  a  its  divue  and  pdUdbentj; 
while  around  hk  prattrate  iomi,  the  Uoad, 
creeping  slowly  forth  into  ike  light,  cmdkd 
beneath  the  meonbeans. 

The  nmrdiMr  of  Lord  NenUe  wa»  new 
found    A  great  prioe  ¥na  aet  19011  hia  had, 
and  every  effiirt  taken  to  bring  him  to  jiutioe; 
bttt  hitherto  he  has  eaeaped  all   It  jatne  ttat, 
some  yean  aoheequent^  a  BMn  waa  taken  np 
on  Buapicion,  and  myaalf^  wkh  the  other  tsfti^ 
tatora  of  the  dMh  of  hia  viotim^  wace  fam- 
moned  to  the  triaL    Our  efnteoe  eoold  sidr 
stantiate  nothing;    bat  other  witaeMee  wen 
brought  iorwacd  who  pnyted  hia  identity  with 
the  murderer  beyond  a  donbt^at  leaat|  m  aD 
who  heard  the  evidence  eonaidered ;  and,  to 
]iu%e  fromtheanrpdaeof  iliepriaoiier  wheaaa 

aocpiittal  took  phee»  ao  did  he;  but  the  yaj 
thought  otherwise. 
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Te£oti8  and  aad  was  my  joam^  to  Eng* 
lifflj  in  tWft  moursfid  oompaliy ;  but  it  ended 
at  last,  and  I  i^ynffg**^  ^  Inrotheni  to  their 
final  feat  The  ioneral  19m  attended  by  the 
oU  earl  and  nearly  all  the  male  rektWea  of  the 
bmily. 

They  were  bnxiad  in  the  fiunily  vanlt  in  the 
paridi<*ebaidi  of  the  village  of  8  ■  "^';  and 
scarce  a  dry  ey^  watdhed  the  awful  ceremony 
that  gave  to  dnat  the  lemaina  of  these  two 
gaUant  and  yoathfnl  kingmeny  thus  out  off  so 
suddenly  and  so  m3r8lerionaly.  Freddy  had 
been  written  for  home  immedifttely  on  the 
death  of  Henry,  bat  had  ndt  had  time  to 
artive. 

the  will  that  Neville  had  mode  consisted 
merely  of  a  request  to  his  fiither  to  settle  a 
fortune  upon  Freddy  to  allow 
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to  many  Julia  Deeborough.  Thus  the  last 
act  of  his  life  ahowed  to  its  full  extent  the 
nobility  of  the  departed  spirit. 

As  for  the  young  lady  I  have  onoe  before 
alluded  to,  aa  believing  her  to  be  the  object  of 
Henry's  attachment,  and  of  whom  I  imajpoed 
he  spoke  during  his  last  illness  when  caOii^ 
upon  the  name  of  ''Emma,"  I  saw  her  onoe 
again,  but  so  changed  that  I  with  diffieohy 
recognised  her.  She  was  completely  overoome 
on  hearing  my  name,  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment where  we  met  shortly  after  I  entered  it 
I  heard  subsequently  that  she  married,  to 
please  her  mother,  a  man  much  older  dm 
herself,  of  large  fortune ;  and  that,  though  the 
appears  always  contented  and  resigned,  *ahe 
has  never  quite  recovered  from  the  blow  that 
separated  her  fiom  the  lover  of  her  youth 


CHAPTER  IV. 


And  now  I  hope  that  the  least  penetrating 
of  my  readers  will  have  already  divined  that 
Freddy  Wentworth,  now  become  Lord  Neville, 
was  no  longer  looked  coldly  upon  as  a  suitor 
to  my  cousin  Julia  by  her  lady  mamTna. 

'*  Beally,  John,'*  said  her  ladyship,  ^  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  me  very  unfeeling,  but 
positively  I  must  say  in  this  case  that  every- 
thing appears  to  have  been  for  the  best  ^  Out 
of  evil  comes  good;'  and  since  the  deaths  of 
those  poor,  young  .men,  my  Julia  has  had  the 
prospect  before  her  of  the  happiest  of  li' 
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whereAs,  before,  ahe  seemed  gmiig  heiadf  lof 
to  an  attachment  which  I  never,  under  117 
dzcumstanoeey  conld  have  cooirtenaneed." 

*^  Not  if  Julia  had  been  dying  of    km;, 
Jane?^  I  inquired. 

«<  That  is  rather  a  strong  case  to  put,  John. 
I  cannot  ynaginft  aiQr  duld  of  mine  d^ing  tot 
low;  but,  however,  we  will  not  discnaB  sucb 
nurttiprBi  all  danger  of  each  an  event  bang  ow. 
It  is  aLu^^ether," continued  her  led^aU^  ^yaj 
satisfactory.    Nothing  coold  be  better  then  the 
connexion;  the"  estates  are  ymyfiji^  and  on- 
encumbenod;   ai4  Fiederiok  now  beoig  so 
only  jdi]ld»  the  whole  of  the  penoiial  fnp^ 
will  be  his,  as  well  as  .l^s  molher's  fortane— 
poor  woman  1" 

'' Yes,  Jane,"  I  said,  ^'ytm  may  weU  qgh 
when  yon  speek  of  her.    Whet  ja  leei  te  • 
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motberte  nnrtaiii!    I  dmoit  moadn  the  old 

people  sorviTed  tfaat  blow." 

<^  It  woi  a  blevi  John;  ibnt  ^«r  flflbctiozi 

now  is  poured  upon  Frederick.     Jidia  also 

coxnes  in  for  a  In^e  dwoe ;  )thflgr  dote  .upon  her 

M  though  the  irera  indeed  tiur  daogbter^  and 

can  floarcely  bear  the  twain  oat  el  their  oght 
And,  John,  how  well  it  :|8  that  this  splendid 

alliance  takea  place  just  at  ihiB  tune ;  it  wiU 

quite  draw  attentioniiom  the  late  very  painful 

event  in  oar  ^mily." 

This  observation  was  made  in  her  ladTship's 

moming'xoom  .in   the   house   in    Slay  Fair, 

whither  the  family  had  Tetumed,  as  usnal,  the 

qrnng  fbllowxng  the  disastvoas  automn  which 

invohred  the  elopement  of  Maryland  liie  oati^ 

etn>]^he  of  the  bM^eza.    Jidia  and  Fraderidc 

wefe  pubfidy  engaged,  bat  tiie  mamageVwas 
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not  to  take  place  until  a  twdvemontb  M 
elapaed  Binoe  the  latter  event 

«  Have  yon  heard  anything  of  Mary  htdy?" 
I  inquired. 

<<  I  have  heard  only  that  ahe  and  Lyie  aie 
in  England;  they  have  returned  on  eome 
matters  connected  with  the  diyoit)e.  All  pai^ 
ties  are  anxioua  for  it,  and  all  dread  it  will  not 
be  procured,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Uaistoa 
The  damages  given  at  the  trial  were  ridicoloittfy 
smalli  and  opinion  is  much  against  him." 

^'  Where  are  the  children  T 

<'  They  are  with  him;  but  it  is  said  he  has 
taken  a  dislike  to  them,  because  they  ask  him 
continually  for  their  ^  pretty  mamma,'  a  ques- 
tion which  drives  him  almost  mad.  When  old 
Mrs.  Marston  dies,  I  am  sate  I  do  not  koov 
irWt  wUl  become  of  those  poor  little  tbingB*'' 
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^  I  suppoee  she  is  not  long  for  this  world,'' 
I  said.  *^  And  the  bishop— he  must  be  near 
his  end." 

'^  They  have  met  once  since,"  said  Jane.  '^  I 
am  told  it  was  a  painiul  interview.  Both  com- 
menced hj  deploring  the  ^  untoward  event/  and 
lamenting  the  *  rupture  between  the  families 
it  has  occasioned ;'  and  so  on  in  the  old  style ; 
but  at  last  the  bishop's  feelings  triumphed  over 
«U  his  hypocriay  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  he 
passionately  reproached  himself  and  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  mar- 
riage ;  while  she,  cool  and  hypocrifical  to  the 
last,  continued  to  afiect  to  believe  that  every- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  best,  and  that  fate 
alone  had  been  to  blame.  Whatever  her  real 
feelings  were,  she  would  never  unmask  them, 
even  to   her^  old  friend   and   coadjutor  the 

TOL.  UL  L 
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bishop ;  but,  in  her  heart,  no  doubt  she  feds 
moet  deeply  the  disgrace  and  the  odium  whidi 
have  been  cast  on  her  son ;  she  is  so  proud,  she 
will  writhe  under  it.  I  know  her  wdl,  and,'* 
added  Lady  Desboiongh,  ^^  I  hate  her." 

^^  And  so  do  I,  Jane,  and  her  son  also;  and 
the  more  they  suffer  the  better;  but  finr  thoie 
poor  children  I  do  feel  sorry.  How  strange 
that  Marston  diould  be  so  eager  for  a  diyoroe! 
it  will  afiect  their  fiiture  interests  so  mudi,  both 
as  regards  the  disgrace,  and  the  loss  they  will 
sustain  in  Mary's  fortune,  which  will  be  con- 
siderable at  last,  taking  all  into  consideratioiL'' 

^^  Do  you  not  know  the  cause  of  his  esger* 
ness  for  the  divorce  ?  It  is  because  his  whole 
soul  is  given  to  theideaof  marrying  Lady  Anne 
Grantley,  who,  I  know,  will  never  aooept  him; 
she  was  too  fond  of  our  poor  Maiy,  and  too 
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well  awajre  of  the  real  state  of  affidrs,  to  think 
of  him  with  anything  but  contempt.  But 
imagine,  John,  the  deceit  of  that  old  dowager ; 
she  never  told  the  bishop  of  her  son's  prior  at^ 
tachment  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and,  when 
he  reproached  her  with  the  knowledge  at  their 
recent  interview,  she  pretended  to  know  nothing 
about  it.  Can  you  fancy  such  dissimulation  ?" 
'^Ahl  her  dissimulation  has  caused  much 
misery  to  others,  and  some  discomfort  to  her- 
self; but  let  her  take  the  consequences;  hers 
be  the  guilt,  the  punishment !" 

'*  Alas !  John,  men  judge  by  outward  show, 
and  poor  Mary,  'more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,'  is  hooted  trom  society,  while  people 
like  Mrs.  Marston  and  the  bishop  pass  through 
existence  and  go  to  their  graves  crowned  with 

honours.    What  a  strange  story  is  Mary's  1" 

l2 
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she  continued;  "and  how  little  did  I  etcr 
dream  that  she  would  act  as  she  bas  done! 
Had  I  been  asked  the  question,  whi(^  of  my 
nieces  I  thought  most  influenoed  by  ber  pas- 
signs,  I  should  have  sidd  that  at  any  rate  she 
was  the  least  so,  but  the  event  has  proved  to 
the  contrary." 

"  Her  passions,  Jane,**  I  replied,  "  are  not 
stronger  than  ordinary,  or  her  mind  worse 
regulated;  but  her  nature  is  weak,  and  she  hsd 
never  loved  until  she  met  Lyle.  It  was  an 
overwhelming  pasnon,  bursting  over  all  bar- 
riers, mighty  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It  came, 
too,  at  the  very  age,  at  the  very  moment,  wli» 
it  was  most  dangerous — after  a  few  years  of  in- 
dependent life,  during  which  she  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  admirersy  had  rendered  adnurt- 
tion  almost  necessary  to  her.    She  saw  not 
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« 

tliat  a  deeper  feeling  fed  the  homage  offered  by 
Lyie — ^the  pleaaure  with  which  she  received  it. 
Too  late  the  preseiice  of  the  tyrant  Love  was 

^^oQgnised." 
**  Has  Mary  ever  written  to  any  of  you  ?"  I 

^ntinued. 

'*  Never;  bat  once  to  her  mother.  She 
seemed  to  feel  the  thoughts  of  the  sorrow 
she  would  occasion  Maria  more  even  than  her 
separation  from  her  children.  As  for  Maria,  I 
have  never  seen  her  since;  and  from  all  ac- 
counts I  hear  she  is  yet  more  desponding  than 
even 

^^  You  see,  John,"  exclauned  her  ladyship, 
suddenly  changing  the  subject,  '^  Fanny  must 
have  been  in  love  with  Tom  Wilmot  all  the 
time.  She  is  an  altered  girl  since  his  marriage. 
I  am  convinced  it  was,  somehow  or  other,  all 
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her  own  fault    He  was  ainoerely  attadied  to 
her;  and  U  miserable,  they  say,  with  his  wife.^ 

"  What  sort  of  person  b  she?*  I  inquired. 

'^  Oh !  exactly  what  I  thought  she  wooU  be. 
I  have  heard  of  her  mother  before.  She  made 
herself  very  conspicuous  some  years  ago  hj 
running  away  with  a  Mr.  ConneD,  or  some 
such  name.  Her  husband  pursued  her;  tad, 
being  a  man  of  an  accommodating  disposition, 
consented  to  take  her  back,  prodded  she  pro- 
mised to  do  her  duty  by  her  daughters  ever 
after.  And  so  she  has,  judging  from  the  malcii 
she  has  pounced  upon  for  this  one,**  said  her 
ladyship,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "but  you  may  form 
a  tolerable  idea  of  what  sort  of  family  it  is  with 
such  a  &ther  and  mother  at  the  head  of  it" 


lime  rolled  away,  autumn  approached,  wod 
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the  wedding  of  Julia  and  Xiord  Neville  was 
fixed  for  the  month  of  October.  We  with- 
drew to  Holmesley  for  the  summer,  but  re- 
turned to  town  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 

These  few  weeks  were  spent  in  choosing  the 
trousseau;  and  again  the  scetie  was  enacted 
that  is  enacted  before  every  marriage ;  and  the 
three  cousins  and  their  friends  spent  their 
time  in  drivii^  from  shop  to  shop,  and  in  con- 
aulting,  with  the  most  important  faces  in  the 
world,  upon  the  quality  of  a  satin,  or  the  fine- 
ness of  a4ace. 

To  me,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  through 
life  to  think  and  speak  of  ^^  my  four  little  girls," 
the  blank  caused  by  the  loss  of  Mary  was 
painfully  apparent   Her  image  was  oontinually 
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before  my  eyes,  as  I  had  seen  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  simikr  occupation;  her  voice  would 
ring  in  my  ears  between  each  sentence,  as  I 
listened  to  the  gay  chatter  of  the  three ;  her 
name,  as  I  would  address  one  or  other  of  them, 
would  rise  unbidden  to  my  lips,  and  almost 
force  an  utterance. 

And  doubt  not  the  counns  felt  as  deeply  as 
myself.    Even  the  bride  would  sigh  over  the 
gulf  between    herself  and  the  sister  of  her 
youth ;  but  these  feelings  were  not  communi- 
cated; the  wxme  was  never  breathed;  no  one 
wished  to  sadden  the  happy  present  by  an 
allusion   to  the  dark    and  melancholy  past 
Mary,  unspoken  of,  yet  unfoigotten,  only  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  mourned  her  was  for 
ever  present 
To  the  surprise  of  most,  the  bill  for  the  divorce 
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bid  passed.  Marston  was  again  free.  Mary  could 
wed  the  man  for  whom  she  had  given  up  so 
much ;  but  we  had  heard  nothing  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  we  knew  not  even  where  she  was. 

The  day  airived.  It  was  a  lovely  October 
morning ;  the  sky  was  suffused  with  that  golden 
light  that  belongs  so  exclusively  to  that  season 
of  the  year.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
nor  a  doud  to  be  seen.  All  nature  seemed 
hushed  in  a  perfect  harmony.  Everything 
appeared  combined  to  shed  happy  omens  on 
the  scene  about  to  be  enacted. 

Julia,  dressed  most  becomingly,  supported 
by  her  host  of  pretty  bridesmaids,  looked 
lovely  as  the  loveliest  among  them.  Happi- 
ness had  made  her  more  than  ever  beautiful. 
Frederick  was  in  raptures  of  delight ;  the  old 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Carlington  slniled  fondly 

l3 
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upon  him;    Ladj  Desborough  was  perfecdy 
radiant  with  satisfiu^tion. 

Of  course  the  chief  bridesmaids  were  Caro- 
line and  Fanny.  Both  were  changed  onee 
the  last  time  they  had  borne  that  office.  A 
few  years  had  rolled  over  the  heads  of  each.  To 
Fanny  they  had  brought  disappointment,  which 
had  tinged  her  manner  witt  a  sadnes  foreign  to 
her  nature ;  over  Caroline  they  had  passed  with 
a  happier  influence.  She  was  less  misenble 
than  she  had  been  at  that  former  wedding. 
Her  one  great  grief  rankled  less  deeply;  her 
pride  had  been  avenged  by  her  late  refosal  of 
her  faithless  lover ;  her  ambition  was  gratified 
by  the  success  of  her  efforts  for  fiime;  she  felt 
no  longer  humiliated  in  her  own  estimatioD; 
her  self-respect  was  in  a  great  measure  restored. 
And  Caroline's   expression  became  less  asd, 
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her  smile  flomawhat  less  infrequent ;  and  the 
unnatural  shadow  that  was  once  ever  on  her 
face,  seeming  as  though  age  had  descended 
auddenly  upon  the  mind  shrined  in  a  youthful 
form  and  looking  forth  from  a  young  counte- 
nance, was  lifted  from  her  brow* 

But  yean,  that  had  somewhat  clouded  the 
joyousness  that  was  the  most  fascinating 
characteristic  of  Fanny,  had  added  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  soulful  loveliness  of  Caroline. 
She,  who  had  been  so  beautiful  in  her  bright 
girlhood — so  beautiful  beneath  the  anguish  of 
her  deceived  heart — she  was  yet  more  beaute- 
ous now.  Time  had  brought  firesh  stores  of 
charms  for  her.  Those  dark  full  eyes  were  yet 
more  lustrous  in  their  magnificent  beauty ;  that 
form  was  developed  to  the  very  perfection  of 
symmetry ;  each  tint  upon  her  cheek  and  rosy 
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lips  seemed  to  have  ripened  to  a  lovelier  crim- 
son; the  folds  of  her  rich  hair  were  bunkhed 
to  a  brighter  anbnm ;  while  on  her  face,  where 
once  the  expression  of  present  sonow  wib 
painful  to  behold,  a  monmfbl  penflSveneas  alone 
remained — a  passionate  languor,  which  seemed 
to  say  ^*  I  have  loyed  and  I  luive  soffsred,  but 
I  now  repose."  And  these  years,  whidi  had 
added  to  her  mental  aoqnirtaients,  and  ripened 
all  the  powers  and  £acnllies  of  her  splendid  in- 
tellect, had  also  increased  upon  her  comite- 
nance  that  exqnirite  mingling  of  the  fire  of 
genius  with  the  grace  of  beauty^  that  something 
so  indescribable^  so  fascinating,  which  never 
have  I  seen  save  in  two  bees — ^the  one  warn 
flesh  and  blood,  the  other  chiUy  marble— the 
one  my  Caroline's,  the  other  that  mutilated  yci 
divine  head,  the  Psyche  of  the  South. 
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Yet,  as  the  footsteps  of  a  demon  are  said 
to  take  from  the  turf  they  press  not  only  the 
present  verdure  but  the  power  to  spring  again 
for  evermore,  so  the  blight  which  had  passed 
over  her  youthful  heart  had  withered  its  affec- 
tions ;  the  terrible  presence  had  departed,  but 
the  effects  remained.  No  second  love  sprang 
mto  consoling  beauty  above  the  grave  of  the 
first ;  what  had  been  sufficed  for  her. 

If  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  I  shall  say 
that  disappointment  was  not  so  becoming  to 
Fanny.  What  made  Caroline  pensive  ren- 
dered Fanny  either  petulant  or  peevish;  and 
the  aspect  of  care  was  less  bewitching  upon 
her  petite  and  piquant  face.  Those  laughing 
eyes,  those  light  waving  ringlets,  that  sunny 

* 

smile,   were  never  meant  to  be  dimmed  or 
touched    by  early  sorrow.     The    Fates   had 
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made  a  grand  mistake  about  Famiy.  They 
were  wrong  altogether — that  was  evident; 
while  Caroline  looked  so  lovely  in  her  sadness, 
grief  seemed  to  visit  her  only  to  add  a  charm 
to  aU  that  was  before  so  charming. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  haK- 
past  eleven.  It  was  to  be  recherche  in  the 
extreme,  both  as  regards  style  and  company ; 
but  yet  was  called  ^^  strictly  private.'* 

This  was  chiefly  because  it  was  deemed 
more  decorous  that  it  dbiould  be  so  considered, 
on  account  of  the  recent  singular  and  melan- 
choly events  that  had  occurred  in  the  families 
both  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  and  the  empti- 
ness of  town. at  that  season  was  another  very 
sufficient  reason. 

However,  Lady  Desborough  had  managed 
to  procure  a  bishop  to  perform  the  ceremony — 
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his  Grace  of  Ludworth — ^who  waa  to   meet 
them  in  the  church  at  the  hour  named* 

The  guests  inyited  to  the  superb  MfeOmer 
that  was  to  follow  the  return  of  the  party  from 
church  were  all  connexions  of  the  two  houses 
about  to  be  united,  and  comprised  s(»ne  of  the 
most  distinguished  denizens  of  the  great  world. 
These  had  remained  in,  or  come  up  to  town, 
expre$.  Few  had  been  the  excuses  sent ;  pro- 
pitious was  the  weather ;  perfect  were  the 
arrangements ;  and  everybody  was  pleased. 

So  &r  every  one  was  pleased;  but  I  have 
not  taken  my  party  to  church  yet 

We  were  very  punctual,  perhaps  a  moment 
before  our  time ;  and  as  we  dashed  up  to  the 
churchnloor,  we  saw  a  carriage  there  before  us 
-a  BoUtary  carriage.  I  was  with  Sir  Edward 
and  William.      We  conjectured  that  it  had 
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oonvejed  some  other  party,  animftted  with  the 
sanie  object  as  ooraelTeey  to  the  same  altar; 
yet  we  agreed  that  it  must  be  a  Tery  extra- 
ordinaiy  wedding  which  could  sqaeese  all  hs 
paraphernalia  of  bride,  bridegroom,  bridenud da, 
brideamen,  ftthers,  mothers,  and  brothersy  into 
one  phdn  travellingK^hariot. 

At  our  approach,  the  postillion  looked  rather 
disconcerted  and  irresolate,  and  tomed  to  ask 
the  advice  of  a  dului^-looking  footman  m 
plain  dark  great-ooat,  and  with  a  cockade  in  hia 
hat,  who  stood  by  the  steps  of  the  carnage.  Una 
personage  gazed  for  a  moment  into  the  porch, 
as  though  he  expected  the  instant  appearance 
of  his  employers.  Not  percdving  them,  he 
replied  to  the  postillion's  question  by  springii^ 
up  behind,  and  the  chariot  moved  to  a  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  our  equipages  and  thoaeof 
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the  Carlington  party  space  to  set  down  their 

occupants,  and  drive  away  to  make  room  for 

the  rest 
As  the  last  yehide  set  down  its  burthen,  the 

strange  chariot  came  up  behind,  and  resumed 
its  station  at  the  church-door. 

We  entered,  and  proceeded  up  the  centre 
aisle.  Sir  Edward  led  his  daughter ;  Lady 
Desborough  was  supported  by  her  son.  As 
they  advanced  up  the  church,  she  whispered 
to  him, — ^^Ah!  William,  I  trust  the  next 
marriage  I  attend  will  be  yours."  And 
William  replied  by  a  feint  smile,  followed  by  a 
more  demonstrative  sigL 

Up  the  aisle  they  swept,  a  brilliant  company. 
The  broad  sunshine  flooded  the  sacred  fane, 
and,  passing  unregardingly  above  the  dead  that 
slept  beneath  their  feet,  stayed  to  add  splen- 
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dour  to  the  splendid  dresses,  light  to  the  gleam- 
ing jewels,  beauty  to  the  peerless  faces, 
lingered  fondly  in  the  lustre  of  dark  eyes,  and 
on  the  folds  of  radiant  hair. 

In  that  little  group  were  gathered  all  that 
the  world  most  prizes,  and  all  that  the  dream- 
ing poet  loves  the  best :  on  the  one  side,  rank 
and  wealth,  and  the  many  advantages  of  noble 
blood  and  high  station ;  on  the  other,  youth, 
beauty,  and,  best  of  all,  true  love. 

Proudly  they  sweep  towards  the  goal  of 
their  desires;  beneath  Heaven's  blessing, 
poured  down  in  sunshine,  on  they  go. 

But,  lol  before  the  altar  these  approach, 
with  head  that  turns  from  the  glare  of  day, 
and  form  that  trembles  with  an  emotion 
that  seemeth  agony,  kneels  a  woman ;  and  by 
her  side  is  one  who  plights  his  faith  to  hers. 
Who  are  these  ? 
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Wrapt  in  their  own  emotions,  they  hear  or 
heed  not  the  rustle  of  the  light  footsteps  that 
ascend  the  aisle.  Hurriedly  the  priest  bestows 
the  parting  benediction ;  they  rise,  and  turn, 
and  descend  the  altar  steps,  and  pass  between 
the  dividing  group  of  strangers  thus  unwit- 
tingly intruding  on  their  lonely  marriage  rites. 

Strangers,  did  I  say?  Ah!  would  it  had 
been  sol  but,  too  late  for  either  parties  to 
avoid  the  contact.  Mart  Ltl£  and  her  de- 
serted friends  met  face  to  face. 

A  faint  cry,  so  low  that  only  the  foremost 
of  the  party  heard  it,,  escaped  the  miserable 
bride ;  but  the  brid^room,  drawing  to  its  full 
height  the  majesty  of  his  glorious  stature,  led 
her  forth  from  amid  the  wondering,  horror- 
stricken  countenances  that  gazed  in  silence  on 
this    unexpected    vision,    his    own   beautiful 
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featares  and  calm  eyes  meeting  the  look) 
aroond  him  with  a  proud,  defying  gue* 
Mary's  veil  had  been  lowered  before  the  le- 
cognitioQ  had  taken  place.  Through  its  white 
folds  those  who  loved  her  could  see  the  deq>, 
deep  blnsh  that  stained  the  marble  of  her  thm 
cheek  and  wasted  brow,  then  faded,  lesTixig 
them  of  an  unearthly  whiteness ;  they  oodd 
see  that  she  was  changed,  though  stiB  so 
beautifuL  Alas!  who  talks  of  omens? 
''  Blessed,"  they  say,  ^^  is  the  bride  the  sus 
shines  onT  Now,  the  same  sun  that  shed 
li^t  upon  the  happy  face  and  hapfder  heart  of 
Julia  smiled  on  the  face  whose  manifest  agony 
but  faintly  shadowed  forth  the  tempest  that 
raged  within,  and  danced  with  equal  lustre  on 
the  laige  asure  eyes,  half  blinded  with  hitter 
tears,  on  the  showering  golden  ringlets  which 
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fell  upon  a  breast  heaving  with  shame  and 
angoisL 

It  was  like  a  dream— -and  like  a  dream  it 
passed  away.  When  the  gazers  recovered 
breath  and  self-possession,  Mary  and  her  new- 
made  husband  were  gone ;  no  words  were  said 
as  we  took  our  places  beside  the  altar.  Eire  the 
first  accents  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  bishop,  we 
heard  the  rattling  of  the  chariot-wheels  as  it 
bore  them  away. 

If  one  was  to  read  such  an  occurrence  in  a 
novel)  one  would  cry,  *'  How  absurd  I  as  if  such 
a  contretemps  could  ever  have  taken  place  in 
real  Ufe  T' 

However,  it  did  take  place,  as  many  living 
can  testify ;  but  that  it  was  a  singular  circum- 
stance, and  would  have  been  regarded  in  a 
work  of  fiction  as  ^^  improbable,"  I  admit. 
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But  poor  Maxj,  quite  out  of  the  world, 
liying  in  strict  sedusion,  would  know  nothing, 
or  at  least  very  Uttle,  of  the  arrangements  of 
her  oouBin's  bridal,  and  Lady  Desborough  was 
completely  ignorant  of  her  moyements :  chance 
had  regulated  the  proceedings  of  both  parties; 
andy  unfortunate  as  had  been  the  occurrence,  at 
least  no  one  was  to  bUune  in  the  matter. 

Tears  fell  plentifully  during  and  after  the 
ceremony,  but  they  were  poured  for  what  had 
been,  not  for  what  was ;  and  those  who  wept 
arotmd  the  weeping  Julia  thought  more  of 
that  bridal  years  ago,  which  had  taken  place 
under  auspices  as  bright,  and  of  that  other 
bride,  then  in  the  pride  of  beauty,  younger, 
lovelier  than  Julia,  the  same  that  to-day  had 
risen  before  them  to  speak,  by  her  altered  brow 
and  cheek  by  the  shame  of  her  loneliness,  by 
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the  tremendous  gulf  that  yawned  between  her- 
self and  those  who  had  been  to  her  as  mother 
and  as  sisters^  by  the  terrible  silence  of  that 
meeting  and  that  partings  a  warning  more 
awful  than  aught  that  could  have  been  spoken 
by  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

Sad  was  the  contrast  as  it  presented  itself 
in  idea  to  our  minds.  Both  brides  of  that 
morning  were  young,  both  lovely^  both  be- 
loved ;  but  ON£»  fallen,  fallen — a  mark  for  men 
to  point  at,  a  sorrow  and  a  shame  to  those  who 
still  remembered  her,  as  completely  lost  as 
though  in  her  grave— nay,  more  so,  for  we 
dared  not  even  speak  of  her,  nor  mourn  for 
her,  save  in  secret ;  the  other,  pure  and  good, 
wedded  to  her  first  and  last  love — ^the  faith, 
the  trust,  the  virtuous  hope  of  years,  rewarded 
at  last  by  a  union  sanctified  by  the  approbation 
of  all  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 
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This  was  Julia.  She  deserved  to  be  h^ipy, 
and  happy  she  was,  and  still  i&  Her  ]i£e,  at 
least,  has  been  blessed  in  all  things;  she  is 
happy  in  her  husband,  in  her  children;  her 
name  and  fiune  are  bright  and  stainlees;  m 
are  proud  to  hear  her  spoken  of;  we  da  not 
blnsh  as  we  think  of  her. 

But,  alas,  alas,  for  Mary  I  as  fiur,  and  oooe 
as  pure. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
Julia's  marriage,  and  we  had  heard  very  little 
of  poor  Mary.  Scandal  had  done  its  worst, 
and  had  long  since  quitted  its  victim  for  firesher 
prey.  Occasionally  we  saw,  among  the  bshion- 
able  departures  or  arrivals  in  the  Morning 
Post,  the  names  of  herself  and  husband,  as 
leaving  England  for  the  Continent,  or  as 
returning.  She  wrote  occasionally  to  her 
mother,  but  had  never  visited  her,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  entreaties  of  Lady  Norton 
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that  she  would  do  sa  She  never  attempted  ra 
any  way  to  renew  any  intercoune  with  her 
aunt;  and  even  when  Lady  DeBborongh, 
through  her  mother,  expreeeed  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  know  W  movements,  Mary  re- 
turned no  answer  to  this  overture  towards 
reconciliation. 

Lady  I>esb6rbugh  loved  her  niece  sincerely ; 

her  hfeatt  often  yearned  to  see  her  again.     She 

would  cdntintuJIjr  Reflect  iipon  the  miseries  of 

her  situafioh,  cut  ofiTfrom  Idl  sodety,  debarred 

every  pleasute,  noticed  by  ndne  of  her  own  set, 

lonelyj  hutilUiati^    llie  more  iahe  thought  of 

heir,  the  more  she  pitied  her ;  and  would  often 

tell  me  thai  the  next  time  she  heild  Mdry  was 

in  her  vicinity  she  would  go  and  see  her.    ^^  Of 

course  I  shall  not  let  the  girls  khoW;  but  I 

shall  go  (^ttfetl^,  Ahd  olfet  ti)  bd  oi  ai^  service 
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to  her  that  I  can.  Poorthingl  Shehasgreatiy 
erred;  but  I  will  never  cast  her  off" 

Bat  her  ladyship'B  intenlions  we  never  put 
into  practice :  either  Mary  had  not  courage  to 
meet  the  companione  of  her  earlier  ahd  h^ypier 
hours,  or  else  the  pride  of  L||rle  rejected  aU 
offere  of  conciUatbn.  However  it  was,  they 
studiously  concealed  their  movements,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  gave  no  reply  to  the  message  sent 
by  Lady  Desborough  through  Lady  Norton. 

The  latter  lady  returned  to  the  eccentric 
mode  of  life  from  which  she  had  somewhat 
deviated  during  the  days  of  her  daughter's 
prosperous  union.  From  the  in<»nent  that  she 
heard  of  her  elopement  she  secluded  herself, 
sometimes  even  fix>m  her  own  servants,  passing 
whole  days  in  her  own  room  almost  without 

food,  never  quitting  the  precincts^of  the  Grange, 
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and  being  invariably  denied  to  yiaton.  9ie 
would  answer  Lady  Desborongh's  letten,  bul 
never  addressed  her  spontaneously;  she  de- 
clined to  receive  or  to  visit  her  rister-in-law; 
she  shut  herself  up  completely,  turning  awaj 
from  a  world  that  had  offered  her  nothing  but 
misery ;  yet  vainly  seeking,  in  the  horrors  of 
the  solitude  to  which  she  doomed  herself,  con- 
solation or  forgetfulness. 

Her  father  was  dead :  he  departed,  as  to  a 
peaceful  sleep,  from  his  extreme  and  painless 
age,  sinking  away  from  a  quiet  slumber  into 
one  more  deep  and  lasting,  and  closing  his 
prosperous  and  envied  existence  by  a  death 
that  might  be  prayed  for,  it  was  so  calm,  and 
apparently  so  blessed. 

Mrs.  Marston  also  had  departed  this  lift* 
Her  vivid  spirit,  turbulent  and  scheming  to  the 
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hst,  exhausted  itself  in  devising  new  plans  tot 
repair  the  destruction  of  the  old  ones ;  and  she 
died  with  law-papers  and  accounts  scattered 
over  her  deathbed  and  clutched  in  her  withered 
hands,  and  with  words  of  pride  upon  her  lips. 
*^  My  son,**  were  her  last  words,  ^'  make  a  good 
match;  choose  well  your  second  wife;  you 
might  maxry — might — mar^r-y" — "Any  one," 
she  would  have  added,  but  the  grave  closed  her 
mouth. 
Marston  wept  over  his  mother:  with  all  his 

faults,  his  love  and  reverence  for  her  had  con- 
tinued imabated ;  but  he  paid  little  heed  to  her 
dying  injunctions  as  to  a  second  imion.  Un- 
known to  her,  he  had,  not  long  after  his 
dhroree,  proposed  to  Lady  Anne  Grantley,  and 
met  with  a  scornful  rejection.  Once  Lady 
Asme^B  fiselingi  towards  him  had  been  those  of 
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fitj,  but  ehe  dmgimi  ham  bow.  She  bad  wem 
it  all— bis  early  lo¥e  tar  bendf ;  bis  weak 
yidding  to  bia  motbev^a  vapaff^;  bit  yet 
weaker  dmgiiv  to  old  predilectioiias  bia  trai- 
nent  of  bia  wife.    No  wonder  abe  iqeded  boi 

witb  aoom. 
But,  thoi^  Ifantom  bad  h>Ted  againat  bflfe 

-i4boiq;b  be  bad  eaDtumally  aaamed  boBKlf 
tbat  be  waa  quite  prqaured  to  meet  a  lefanal, 
and  bad  no  expectation,  at  any  ati^  of  bb 
attadunent,  tbat  ila  olgeet  weidd  firtea 
fimwiaUy  to  bia  aidt;  atiD,  wben  tliia  lookad- 
for  rcgeotion  aniTed,  it  came  witb  all  Ibe  hii^ 
tgr"^y  of  f  ^<^y  diarafMuiitmenL  Tbs  bbv 
feQ  aa  beaTily  aa  tbooj^  be  bad  not  aeoi 
ita  deaoent;  and^  witb  tbe  iaeonaiateDoy  of 
bia  natve,  be  brooded  over  bia  miaiurtaaw 
until   be  penonded   bimaelf  into   tbe  beVrf 


nuuL 

HU  ohildfoi  gMW  up  loittly  little  creatupes ; 
and,  «•  thm  nmcabntnoe  of  dieiv  ^  mamma'* 
beoMM  loM  dMlttnet,  they  eeMed  to  enrage  their 
father  hy  thefap  conatamt  alfaieiona  to  her,  and 
qltevattee  of  her  hated  naoM.  He  gndnaliy  be- 
came reooi^ed  to  ihepr  pnceaee,  amd^  at  k«t, 
at  lavkh  af  hie  f e^daeae  ae  he  h|bd  been  of  yore. 

Dnraig  ihie  interval  d^  paventa  of  Caroline 
retomed  from  India,  i  have  elaewhore  de 
aoribed  the  meeting  between  diemaehrea  and 
their  frienda.  OaeoUne  had  mitten  ineeaaaatly 
for  ain  yeara:  her  notela  were  eouedy  suited 
to  the  taate  of  the  time;  many  of  them  at^ 
tained  to  ae^oiid  and  t^iiad  «fiti0na.  The 
pnUiahera  found  it  their  inteveet  to  give  her  a 
fiw  priee ;  and  at  the  eloae  of  thaa  period  ahe 
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saw  herself  possessed  of  a  oonndenUe  sum 
of  money — the  result  of  her  genius  and  her 
labours.  Sir  Edward  had  continued  to  her  the 
allowance  he  had  made  her  from  the  first;  and 
she  did  not  decline  it  until  her  parents  were  in 
England.  All  she  had  attained  was  for  them. 
Sir  Edward  had  also  aided  her  efforts  in  every 
possible  way — ^investing  her  money  for  her  as 
she  received  it,  and  watching  over  her  inteiesti 
with  fiur  greater  yigilance  than  he  ever  d»- 
played  towards  his  own. 

CSaroline  was  enabled  to  rent  a  house  for  her 
father  and  mother,  small,  but  perfectly  emm 
ilfauty  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  her  aonfi 
The  remains  of  her  income,  joined  with  what 
they  could  save  beyond  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  allowed  them  to  live  in  very  comfortable 
style.    And  Greorge  Danvers  felt  a  fresh  pang 
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ae  he  reflected,  ^'  Had  matters  turned  out  dif- 
ferentlj,  I  should  now  have  the  run  of  this  old 
dumer-giving  Indian^s  feeds ;  and  capital  ones 

they  are  r  And  Caroline,  seeing  her  hopes 
accomplished,  the  ostensible  ambition  of  her 
life  fulfilled,  strove,  as  she  received  two 
strangers  to  her  heart,  and  called  them  by  the 
dear  and  sacred  name  of  ^^  parents,''  to  feel  that 
she  was  happy— strove,  by  contemplating  their 
happiness,  by  reflecting  upon  liie  speedy  attain- 
ment of  her  object,  upon  her  life  of  triumphs, 
her  fame,  the  admiration  so  much  her  due,  the 
gratitude  of  the  returned  exiles,  to  lull  the  vain 
longings  of  her  own  unsatisfied  and  lonely 
heart. 

Three  years,  I  have  ssud,  had  elapsed  since 
Julia's  marriage.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Dover,  and,  on  my  way  back  again,  I  stayed  to 
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lanch  «t  the  Fountam  inn^  Caaterbniy.    I 


aauntering 


ve-enterii^,  I  wished  to  give  some  dizecdonft  to 
my  servaat  Not  seeing  him  aboat,  I  looked, 
enptuMont^  into  the  bar,  expecting  to  find  Urn 
there.  There  he  was;  bat,  ere  I  addreeeed 
him,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  fofm  of  a  yonagiili- 
looking  woman,  of  no  very  pcepossessing  per- 
sonal appearance,  though  well  dressed.  She 
stood  apart,  engaged  in  oonversation 
another  female,  oonnderaUy  older,  who  bore  s 
large  padc  or  bundle.  Something  stroek  me  I 
had  seen  that  yonng  woman  before,  and  tbt 
under  painful  oircomstances  of  some  nature, 
but  I  could  not  exactly  recall  them  to  mind. 

Over  her  arm  she  carried  a  dress  of  ricb 
velvet:  it  was  of  a  superb  regal  purple,  and 
she  was  di^laying  H  in  the  sun's  rays,  therelj 
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e^biti^g  it3  b^nti^s  of  tesKtore  apd  colour. 
Tb^  old  podler  (ior  so  she  seeiaed  to  be)  was 
dapreoiadiig,  wUle  she  was  extoUing  it ;  and  I 
soon  {H^ro^ved  it  was  a  mattear  of  purchase  and 
sale. 
As  I  entered  I  ^ugbt  the  word&— 
'^  Ah  I  it 's  sU  over  with  mj  kdy.  Poor 
tbingi  3he  will  QeTer  weAT  such  finery  t^ain ; 
and,  indeed,  she  bud  not  worn  this  for  months 
aad  months  before  she  gave  it  to  aoe.'' 

^^  Oh !  then  she  did  give  it  to  you?"  said  the 

^9r  woniM* 

<'  Why,  yes ;  i^e  as  good  as  g^ve  it  me  long 
sigo ;  sh^  Qever  wojre  it  since  her  xoarxiage  with 
my  lord,  f^d,  p  OQUne,  it  wfis  looked  upon  as 
my  p^xquipite  i  m^  iWt  now  I  tiiipugbt  it  was 
as  well  oi;it  o|  tb(9  way." 

Gn^wUyi  ml  looked  and  U^ned»  a  vision 
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dawned  upon  me.  I  saw  a  fair  and  yoathfid 
being,  the  pride  of  all  with  whom  she  was  con* 
nected,  the  light  of  a  happj  home,  the  mother 
of  loving  children.  Again  we  sat  in  the  glow 
of  that  broad  sunset,  in  the  bay-window  of 
Marston  Hall ;  again  I  heard  the  sounds  of  that 
sweet  voice,  the  ringing  of  that  merry  laogh, 
telling  of  the  heart's  joyousness.  I  saw  the 
sun's  rays  blaze  on  the  robe  of  regal  purple, 
dazzle  in  the  whiteness  of  the  beautiful  bare 
neck  and  aims,  float  from  the  gems  that  decked 
the  snowy  breast,  and  crown  with  a  halo  of 
light  the  bright  glory  of  the  golden  hair. 

I  entered,  and  advanced  towards  the  women. 

''  You  are  with  Lady  Lyle,  I  think,''  I  said, 

addressing  the    youngest,   whom  I  had   now 

recognised   as  the  solitary  attendant  on,  and 

witness  to  the  marriage  of,  Lord  George  and 
Mary. 
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She  started,  coloured,  and  attempted  to  hide 
the  dread.  She  evideotlj  did  not  lecognifle 
me.  I  repeated  my  question,  adding  an  in- 
quiry after  her  mistress's  health,  and  demand- 
ing to  see  her.  The  woman  recovered  herself, 
and  answered,  with  considerable  flippancy  of 
manner,  that  her  mistress  was  very  ill,  that 
her  master  was  at  Newmarket,  and  she  did  not 
think  Lady  Lyle  would  see  any  one. 

However,  I  sent  up  my  name,  with  an 
entreaty  to  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects ; 
and  I  followed  the  maid  up  stairs,  to  await 
the  effect  of  my  message,  having  previously 
slipped  a  sovereign  into  her  hand.  After  a 
little  parleying,  she  came  out,  and  informed 
me  that  her  mistress  had  consented  to  receive 
me.  As  I  passed  her  to  enter  the  'apartment, 
she  detained  me  for  a  moment,  whispering. 
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« 

**  Be  80  good,  air,  eb  not  to  mention  about  the 
velvet  dreM  to  my  lady.  Anything  like  busi- 
ness does  so  wony  her  now." 

I  gave  the  girl  a  look  which  must  have  per- 
fectly indicated  my  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  traBQiK^tion  alluded  to,  and,  withont  qpeak* 
ing,  stepped  into  the  preeeaoe  of  Mary  I 

And  when  mj  tongue  found  apeech^  that 
was  all  that  I  could  utter«T^i(fary  / 

The  room  was  larg^,  and  darkened:  a  bed 
etood  in  ope  part  of  it.  Before  me,  lyi  I  en- 
t«!«d,  was  a  dressing-table,  with  mirror  and  dl 
the  luxurious  appliances  pf  the  toilette. 
Beside  it  stood  a  Psyche,  the  candelabra  iull 
of  wax-Hgkts,  one  of  which  only  was  glim- 
mering, and  this  for  the  purpose  apparently 
of  sealiqg*  a  letter,  for  one  lay  upon  a  little 
table  beneath,  on  which  was  aleo  a  small  writ- 
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ing-deak  I  ha4  often  aeen  before.  A  coiMider- 
able  degree  of  el^ance  appeared  in  the  fur- 
niture of  the  room»  and  of  one  adjoining,  the 
door  of  which  was  open.  Evidently  they  were 
the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel  On  a  aofa»  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  apartment,  carefolly 
secluded  from  the  Tays  of  the  sun,  she  was 
lying,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

I  approached  her,  I  knelt  beside  her.  I 
addressed  her  by  her  name,  but  she  replied 
not,  nor  moved  her  hands.  I  took  them,  and 
by  a  gentle  force  I  drew  them  from  her  face, 
and,  stooping  over  th^m,  I  covered  them  with 
kisses. 

She  broke  the  silence  that  followed,  but  in 
a  voice  so  weak  and  low,  in  accents  so  hope- 
lessly sad.  How  unlike  the  tones  whose  proud 
delight  was  yet  ringing  in  my  ears ! 
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^*  All !  John,'*  she  said ;  '*  how  good  of  yoa 
to  come  mnd  see  me  F 

**•  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  Mary !  Bat  I 
feaied  I  might  be  intrading.  You  have  always 
appeared  to  shun  your  old  friends.  I  feared 
my  presence  might  not  be  welcome." 

^^  Alas  r*  she  answered,  '^  I  could  not  bear 
to  meet  those  I  had  disgraced ;  and  what  ligfat 
had  /  to  friends?  But  now — now — ^all  is 
changed;  I  am  going ;  and  to  bid  you  farewell 
is  a  hi^pineas  I  had  not  looked  for,  and  do  not 
deserye." 

^*  GroingT  I  repeated  her  words  with  an 
aflfected  accent  of  surprise.  Alas !  my  bean 
foreboded  her  sad  meaning. 

**  Do  you  not  know,  John,''  she  said,  smiling 
£untly,  ^•lamJfymfff'* 

Alas!  it  was   written  on  her  face;  bat  I 
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replied  with  words  of  encourafirement  and 
hope;  words  which  neither  she  nor  I  believed, 
and  which  passed  my  lips  while  tears  of 
unutterable  anguish  were  falling  from  my  eyes. 
She  was  changed  more  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  three  years  could  chancre. 
Life,  light,  lustre,  hope — these  had  already 
departed.  A  pale,  faded  phantom,  with  large 
hollow  eyes  and  long  damp  tresses,  yet  beau- 
tiftd  with  its  dim  unearthly  loveliness,  lay 
upon  that  darkened  couch,  and  spoke  of  death. 
A  terrible  thought  crossed  me.  Ly le  was  unkind 
to  her ;  the  fate  too  often  that  of  those  who 
sin  as  she  had  sinned  had  descended  upon  her. 
I  inquired  why  he  was  absent  She  blushed 
deeply  as  she  replied, — 

^^  Lyle  is  gone  to  the  Newmarket  meeting, 
and  thence  to  town ;  but  he  promised  to  return 
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10  thfoe.  w«^  Be  lias  be^  gone  a  fort- 
mght;  bi^t  be  will  be  here  in,  tune,  Jobii 
There  is  np  fe^  of  tihat,''  she  ccHitiniied,  kying 
her  wasted  hand  vg[K>9  my  aa^B.  "  He  new 
deoeives  me.  He  haa  been  only  too  Idad  to 
may"  she  added  with  a  sigh ;  ^^  for  his  sake  I 
have  dung  to  life  too  long/* 

<'  But  solely,  Mary/'  I  said»  ^^  yon  mil  wiitc 
to  him,  or  permit  me  to  do  so." 

^'  No;  he  will  return  m  Umcr-^  that  I 
feel  sure ;  and  I  wquU  rather,  now  jxfoik  the 
threshold  of  the  grave,  be  freed  froia  the 
presence  of  the  earthly  idol  wfaidi  batli 
hitherto  fiUed  my  heart  I  would  strive  to 
seek  for^veness.  I  have  repented  long  and 
bitterly ;  yet  have  I  never  oeaaed  to  love  the 
cause  of  my  orime.  Must  not  I  also  pray  to 
be  forgiven  bat  that  loveT  And  she  wept 
bitterly. 
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^^  BemembeF,  Maiy,"  I  said,  willing  to 
soothe  her,   ^^  he  iB  now  your  husband.'' 

'^  Ah  I  eo  he  is,"  she  cried  wildly.  ''ThanJk 
you,  thank  you  for  that  word.*' 

*' Will  you  not  write  to  your  mother,  Mary? 
Allow  her  the  consolation  of  nursing  you 
through  your  illness.  It  will  soothe  lier  from 
her  own  sdf-preying  thoughts." 

'^  I  hav€  written  to  my  mother,"  said  Mary. 

^'I  have  prayed  her  to  come  and  bless  my 

deathbed  I" 

^^  Oh,  Mary  I  do  not  talk  thus." 

* 
Mary  was  evidentiiy  sinking  under  a  deep 

decline,  a  complaint  of  wluch  several  members 

of  the  Broughton  family  had  diecL   Her  wasted 

form,  the  light  hectic  burning  on  her  cheek, 

the  hollow  eyes,  the    deep   racking    cough, 

the  gasps  of  pain,  the  cold  drops  that  rose 
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continually  upon   her   bony    forehead— tfae» 
were  symptoms  not  to  be  mistaken.    I  some 
times,  as  I  watched  her,  dreaded  that,  at  the 
close  of   the  week  of  which  she  spoke,  her 
husband  would  not  be  in  time. 

The  medical  man  attending  arrived  to  cat 
short  our  conference.  I  left  her  for  a  space, 
taking  with  me  her  letter  to  Iiady  Norton, 
which  I  promised  to  see  posted.  On  inquiry 
I  found  the  up  mail  had  started,  and  that 
no  further  post  would  quit  Canterbury  for 
town  until  the  following  morning.  I  felt  no 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  I  accordingly  engaged 
a  post-chaise,  and  started  immediately  for  Lcm- 
don,  where  I  had  left  the  Desborougha;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  sent  my  man  with  my  own 
carriage  and  Mary's  letter  to  Lady  Norton. 

The  results  of  these  proceedings  were,  thit 
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the  latter  lady  reached  Canterbury  next  mom- 
log,  and  I  returned  with  Lady  Deaborough 
and  Sir  Edward  in  the  course  of  the  following 
afternoon. 

From  the  physician  in  attendance,  and  from 
the  maid,  we  learned  that  Mary  had  been 
delicate  for  some  tune ;  that  her  indiqiosition 
had  increased  much  during  the  last  few  months ; 
and  that  a  cold  caught  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival  at  Canterbury  had  brought  to  its 
present  fearful  crisis  the  disorder  that  had  long 
been  lurking  in  her  frame. 

She  and  her  husband  were  on  their  way  to 
the  south  of  France ;  but  business  had  recalled 
Lyle  to  town,  and  she  had  agreed  to  wait  for 
him  in  Canterbury  until  he  had  arranged  his 
affairs.  He  was  first  to  attend  the  Newmarket 
meeting. 
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Tins  oondoet  on  hb  part  pmvcd  bol  too 
pbunly  how  little  he  had  siupecied  the  preeeaot 
of  danger  in  the  iUneas  n&der  wUdi  Msy 
hbonred  when  he  left  her.  Evezythmg  m 
could  gather  Beemed  to  oon&m  her  ■imitiun 
of  his  conttnaed  Idndneas  towards  her.  Mny 
was  dying ;  and  no  donbt  mental  enfferii^  liad 
done  mnch  towaida  this  catastrophe;  bother 
grief  had  not  been  that  bitterest  one  canaed  by 
the  ingratitiide  of  him  for  whom  ahe  had  gircn 

np  so  mnch.    Hers  was  not  the  pain 


« 


To  have  thrown  the  precioos  faetrt  sway. 
And  met  such  black  fetm!' 


■•• 


Bnt  a  deep»  deep  sense  of  the  crime  she  had 
committed;  the  wmly-etifled  yearnings  of  the 
mother  in  her  breast;  her  ramozie  forallilie 
shame  and  misery  to  whioh  her  CGOdnct  Ittd 
doomed  those  children  of  her  love  and  tbe 
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parent  who  had  already  sufiered  flo  much ;  the 
consciousneaa  of  her  own  dbgrabe^-^these 
thoughts,  and  many  as  bitted  w^e  continually 
m  her  mind.  Thede  did  their  work  at  last ;  and 
she  was  dying. 
How  terrible  a  thing  is  gutltl     Young, 

4 

lovely^  beloved,  rich  in  this  woirld's  goods, 
passionately  attached  to  the  partner  of  her 
fault,  as  passionately  Worshipped  in  return^ 
Mary  thanked  God  that  she  was  djring!  and 
not  with  the  calm,  thankful  accents  of  the 
Christian,  who,  in  expiring,  gazes  with  rapture 
forward  to  the  assured  bliss  in  store  for  him, 
and  departeth  as  to  his  home;  but  with  the 
weak  cry  of  intolettible  woe  and  weariness, 
looking  not  beyond  the  dUguish  of  the  present 
time,  asking  only  for  rest — ^rest  and  for- 
getfldness. 
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It  was  thu8»  with  agonj  unattenble,  widi 
despairing  accents,  with  bitter  weeping,  tbat 
Mary  thanked  God  that  she  was  dying  I 

All  through  that  weary  week  we  walcbeJ 
beside  the  opening  grave  of  her  who  had  been 
our  greatest  pride — ^who  was  now  our  deqmt 
sorrow.  AU  through  that  week  Lady  Nortoa 
sat  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  face  turned  to* 
wards  her  child,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  silent, 
absorbed,  sometimes  almost  unconscious  of  all 
that  passed  around  her. 

The  phyedcian  assured  us  there  was  no  hope; 
but  the  anxious  affection  of  Lady  Desboroqgii 
induced  her  to  call  in  other  advice.  Sir  Henry 
came  immediately  he  received  her  summons: 
he  had  known  Mary  in  her  brighter  days. 
Even  kU  schooled  lip  and  eye  betrayed  Ins 
emotion  as  he  gased  upon  the  desolation  before 
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bun;  while  the  sight  of  one  she  had  met  mider 
such  different  drcnmstanoes  cansed  a  fearful 
acoees  of  passionate  and  shameful  grief  in  the 
breaking  heart  of  the  poor  sufferer. 
He  beckoned  Sir  Edward  from  the  room. — 
^'  There  is  no  hope,"  he  said.  **  Her  days 
are  numbered." 

Mary's  first  interview  with  her  aunt  and 
unde  had  been  a  terrible  one  for  her.    Long 
did  they  soothe  and  kvish  words  of  aflfection 
upon  her.    Her  self-accusings  were  too  strong. 
She  oould  not  look  them  in  the  &ce.  Gradually 
she  reoovered  lierself ;  and  it  seamed  some  con- 
solation to  her  to  speak  with  them,  when  her 
strength  permitted  heri  of  past  day s  and  events. 
Thus  she  would  Bedter  forth,  her  cheek  crim- 
son with  shame, — 
^^WJl  Caroling   will   JuHa  and   Fanny, 
VOL.  ni.  N 
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reoeiye  my  love^  if  jtm  p^e  it  to  tfwm  aAerl 
am  dead^  and  can  fisgnice  them  no  farAcr?^ 
And  iSien  she  would  ask  about  Jffia's  cUnc^ 
<<  Were  they  daik  or  fiurP  did  tiiey  xesenlile 
their  &ther  or  their  moliier?  were  'diej  User 
children  than  hers  had  been  at  thdr  age?* 

And  to  everything  she  said  her  anni  mi 
uncle  retnmed  land  and  cbeerfol  answers* 
speaking  to  her  as  Ihongh  she  stall  had  been 
one  of  them — still  the  proud,  the  lovdy  liny 
of  old  times.  They  strove  to  soothe  her  iito 
foTgetfolness  of  what  she  wot — the  dnmnei 
the  dying  outcast 

They  told  her  all  tiie  drcmnatances  of  the 
deaths  of  Neville  and  Henry  Wentworth,  tf 
Danvers's  proposal  to  Caroline,  of  TvmfB  is- 
explicable  qnairel  or  coolness  witb  Tom  WSan^ 
and  of  Tom%  marriage.  And  when  the  nsmei  of 
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the  kttcr  c(mple  were  mentioned,  tier  £u2e  bright- 
ened for  a  moment^  and  she  smiled  wiili  eome- 
ol  the  radiaitt  giorj  that  wonld  play 
around  her  lips  with  the  langh  of  happier  days. 
Then  aome  one  spoke  of  Marmaduke,  and  she 
started  alighdji  and  righed  ae  she  said, — 

^'  Ahl  poor  Marmaduke!  I  had  forgotten 
hinL  He  was  one  of  my  best  friends.  Had 
he  been  more  with  nSi  Marston  would  have 
loyed  me  stilL" 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  her 
namo  her  late  husband.  It  was  also  the  first 
time  that  Marmadnke  had  been  alluded  ta  It 
was  a  relief  to  me  to  hear  her  use  the  words, 
**  she  had  forgotten  him."  Alas  1  I  knew  that 
he  remembered  her,  and  but  too  welL 

Without  inf onning  any  one  of  my  proeeed- 
iagi^  I  wrote  to  Marmaduke.    I  told  him  of 

n2 
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Mary's  iUness  and  expected  decease;  IlcftAe 
rest  to  himflftlt  I  did  not  ask  him  to  oome  sal 
see  her  while  there  was  yet  time^  but  I  Imev 
that  he  woidd  do  sa 

During  the  week  intervening  between  mj 
first  interview  with  Maiy  and  the  aoival  of 
Lyle,  her  disord^  took  its  hat  and  fatal  tnni 
— ^the  alternate  fits  of  hinguor  and  intense  pain, 
the  finghtful  mght-persfHralionSy  the  inoeasBsat 
congh.  Beneath  the  ioflaence  of  these  and 
other  symptoms  the  life  ebbed  vidUy  before 
our  eyes ;  while  Lady  Deeborough  noised  kr 
with  unwearied  aflbction^  and  the  pale  modiffy 
tearless  as  a  statue,  satand  watched  through  sD. 

Sir  Edward  and  myself  passed  a  melancfaolj 
time  in  wandering  about  the  duU  town  of  Gsa- 
terbury,  or  in  mournful  conversalionfl^  for  the 
most  part  relating  to  the  misfortunes  of  Ae 
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Nertons— -the  tamgical  death  of  Sir  James, 
the  affictions  of  his  widow,  and  this,  the  last 
and  greatest  misery. 

From  time  to  time  we  were  admitted  to  visit 
Mary;  but  our  interviews  were  rapidly  cur- 
tailed, and  each  one  found  her  fearfully 
changed.  From  Lady  Desborough  we  heard 
the  sad  partieulars  of  her  sufferings,  both 
mental  and  bodily. 

Sometimes,  slightly  delirious^  she  would 
rave  aloud  of  her  past  life,  and  of  her  future 
terrors.  She  would  call  upon  the  names  of 
her  children  and  her  husband,  coupling  the 
pure  names  of  those  innocent  little  ones 
with  that  of  her  seducer;  praying  alike  for 
both;  then  moaning  incoherently  of  some 
future  punishment,  which  she  felt  she  deserved, 
yet  dared  to  deprecate. 
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TwioeihereorivedlettanfiramLjle.  Time 
ahe  hailed  witiht  an  agmnaed  ddi^btj 
them,  bathing  them  with  tean* 
entreated  her  to  allow  vb  to  wfite  fbr  Imn  t» 
return  at  onoe;  bat  ahe  b^ged  na  not  to  d» 
80.  ^  He  will  be  here  in  timey''  ahe  alws^ 
said.  ^  I  ahall  aee  him  again.  He  wSD  know 
the  troth  too  aoon.  Let  me  mm  try  and  Ifaiak 
of  aomething  elae."  • 

'^  SomeOinff  dmr  The  wadd  beyoadl 
Poor  Marf,  whoae  abort  lifb  had  been 
thonghtleea  gaietjr  and  of  engsoering 
foond  heraelf  at  the  gates  of  Aat  wotld,  n- 
pceparedy  nnoertain,  with  a  heaTf  ain  x[fm 
her  oonadenoOi  diatracted  by  feara,  with  no 
one  near  her  with  the  power  to  lead  her  apini 
gently  to  lepentanoe  and  to  peaee. 

She  repented,  it  ia  trae;  bat  ahe  deflpviA 
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Ske  Basm  the  aTenging   Judge  of   an^   aad 

trembled;  and^  Uiaded  by  the  li^itainga  of 

Hk  wzskhy  oould  not  ndae  her  eyee  to  that 

crow  ifheie   Christ  had  died  to  redeem  her. 

And  here  we  eontemidated   the  Bpeetaele— 

awful  im  the  abetract^  a  thouflaiid  times  more 

awfiil  when  thus  brought  home  to  ovr  ex- 

perienoes"— of  aa  immortal  aoul  given  ap  to 

the  torments  of  self-accusation ;  longing  to  die, 

yet  fearing  death  firom  the  eonscioiianese  of 

sin;  praying, repenting, yet withoat hope. 

Liady  Desborou^'s  oonuMmplaee  conaola* 
tiona  were  of  no  aTsil  in  sndt  a  ease  as  thi& 
The  good  Sir  Edward  said  little,  but  what 
he  said  was  somewhat  more  to  the  purpose ; 
while  La^  Norton,  with  her  wild,  haggard 
f  ace^  and  lew  muttered  words,  strangely  com- 
menting upon  the  ranngs  of  her  dan^^er,  or 
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interraptiiig   the   aimiAe    aenteneee    of    Sir 
Edward,  added  honor  to  die  scene. 

It  was  in  the  midBt  of  audi  a  soeDO  thit 
Mannadnke  Linooki  aniyed^  an  altered  umb 
frcnn  what  he  had  been  the  hat  time  we  met 
A  few  years  had  brought  more  than  their 
share  of  change  to  his  appearance,  had  robbed 
him  too  early  of  the  lightness  and  the  biioyam^ 
of  youth. 

He  entered  Maxy^s  room,  and  ahe  tomed 
her  fiiding  eyes  upon  him  with  an  ezpreadoa 
of  affectionate  gratitude.  No  burning  blush  of 
shame  painfully  crimsoned  the  wasted  Caatares; 
she  was  too  near  death,  too  weakened,  bodi 
in  mind  and  body,  to  remember  all  the  cii^ 
cumstances  by  which  she  waa  surrounded;  but 
she  could  recollect  him  as  always  her  fijeod 
and  true  counsellor.  She  welcomed  Urn  » 
the  source  of  comfort  now. 
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And  80  it  waa — it  had  long  been  his  office 
to  raise  the  bruised  reed,  and  bind  the  broken 
heart  He  was  skilful  to  soothe  the  perturbed 
spirit  * 

Caknly  and  gently  he  began  his  task.  Mary 
listened,  and  took  comfort  from  his  words :  the 
huagiy  Bodi  became  eatbfiei 

With  unwearied  patience  he  heard  her  sob 
forth  her  confession  of  sin  and  terror — ^heard 
her  speak  of  the  grave  as  a  place  of  rest— heard 
her  wildly  wish  that  there  all  might  end.  He 
bade  her  not  despair — ^he  spoke  of  sins  forgiven 
and  iniquities  blotted  out — ^he  drove  the  demon 
from  his  grasp  upon  her  blind  and  sinking  soul, 
and  bade  her  think  of  Him  who  said  ^*  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee." 

A  blessed  change  took  place.  Mary's  heart 
was  filled  with  the  divine  power    of  grace. 

n3 
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HnmUed,  bot  no  longer  deqiaixiiig)  ahe  pnyed 
with  fervour)  believizig  that  her  prayers  were 
heard. 


The  week  pasaedy  and  Ljle  azriyed*  He 
had  known  nothing  of  all  thieu  On  him  ^ 
blow  fell  with  a  double  force.  Mary  had 
begged  me  to  meet  him  on  hia  return^  and 
break  quietly  the  news  of  her  iUneaa  aod 
danger  to  him.  But  her  precautiona  were 
uflelesa ;  he  came  some  houra  befixre  he  was  et- 
pected,  and  we  knew  not  of  hia  arrival  until  he 
atood  by  the  bedside  of  hia  wife. 

Marmaduke  was  reading  to  her  when  he 
entered;  Lady  Deeborough  and  myself  were 
also  in  the  room,  and,  of  course,  Lady  Norton. 
But  this  latter  had  become  almost  a  cipher; 
and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  that  day  ahe 
had  not  opened  her  lipa. 
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Never  shaU  I  fetget  the  appeaxance  of  Lyk 
as  he  dtepped  among  na— so  faandaome,  so 
noble,  ao  dignified!  his  fine  features  glowing 
with  the  hafite  with  which  he  had  ridden  the 
£aw  miles  he  had  oome  that  day;  his  dark 
hair  fiang  back  from  his  broad  brow;  his  eyes 
radiant  with  ezpeetation;  his  lips  open  to  hail 
his  beloved  Mary. 

And  then  the  change— first  to  a  look  of 
haoglity  surprise  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
number  oi  struigers  it  encountered,  then  to 
fearful  inquiiy,  lastly  to  a  pallid  anguish,  for 
bis  eyes  met  those  of  Mary,  and  her  look  told 
him  alL 

Alas  I  the  writing  of  death  is  easily  read. 
Mary  was  already  half  released  firom  eartL 

Then  came  a  scene  I  would  willingly  forget 
Well  had  Mary  willed  that  he  should  not  be 
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recalled.    She  knew  the  power  of  her  soul- 
abflorbing  love  for  him,  of  his  for  her. 

From  that  moment  they  were  to  eadi  other 
all  in  all,  as  they  long  had  been.  No  word,  no 
look  firom  Mary  was  given  to  any  other  person; 
while  his  eyes,  fixed  for  ever  upon  hers,  drop- 
ped on  the  loving  face  whose  light  must  soon 
be  quenched  the  hot  tears  of  a  deadly  agony; 
while  '^Do  not  weep  for  me,  dear  Gteoiger 
she  would  say.  <<  It  is  better  for  as  that  we 
should  part  You  must  be  happy  when  I  am 
gone,  dearest ;  but  do  not  forget  me — do  not 
forget  me,  George !  Oh,  do  not  weep  for  me  I 
it  is  better  we  should  part" 

That  love,  bom   in   guilt,    proclaimed  in 

shame,  for  which  they  had  given  up  so  mudi^ 
for  which,  as  branded  felons,  they  were  at  once 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  all  the  holier 
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ties  of  life*— for  which  one  had  deserted  hus- 
band, children,  all  the  innocent  affections  of 
girlhood ;  the  other,  mother,  sisters,  his  parental 
roof,  his  profession — ^retained,  amid  all  the 
trials  and  mortifications  of  their  situation,  a 
strength,  a  singleness,  a  oonstancj,  a  devoted- 
ness,  that  hallowed  it,  in  this  its  dying  hour, 
to  something  reverential  and  holy. 

Oh !  the  fondness,  the  unspeakable  fondness, 
that  lit  up  the  countenance  of  Mary,  and 
hovered  on  her  lips*  TViih  what  &int  mur- 
mured words  of  blessing  did  she  raise  her 
feeble  hand,  and  pass  it  across  the  sable  curls 
and  bowed  head  of  her  husband  I  All  save  him 
seemed  forgotten — the  restless  anguish  of 
body,  the  fearful  conflicts  of  mind*  Past,  pre- 
sent, future — all  seemed  centered  in  him ;  and 
he,    with  a   grief  beyond    endurance,    cried 
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on  Heaven  to  flpare  his  treasuiey  or  to  teks 
him  with  her. 

And  that  mm  went  down,  and  the  macm 
arose ;  ahe  aet,  and  the  stan  came  forth,  and 
again  the  east  was  crmMoned  with  the  dawa; 
and  all  that  time  theee  two,  daaped  in  a  last 
embrace,  held  sad  communion.  Not  for  i 
second  would  he  quit  her  aide.  All  the  fittia 
tender  offices  of  the  gentleat  noise  were  par- 
formed  by  him  with  double  tendemesSb  He 
raised  the  wearjr  head,  and  bathed  the  fevered 
lips  with  cooling  draughts,  and  wiped  the  daoy 
brow,  and  kissed  away,  with  gentle  touehea, 
the  tears  that  fell  ceaselessly  from  his  eyeai 

But,  before  the  morning's  dawn,  those  ejaa 
were  gaang  into  orbs  whenoe  no  longer  any 
answering  love  could  shine ;  those  arms  ai^ 
ported  a  form  where  only  the  pom  of  hi 
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remained;  aad^  ere  the  eim  rote  in  his  glory, 
lifaiy  wae  dead ! 

Lady  Deeborough  came  to  my  room  to 
amnounoe  the  dose  of  all^  and  to  entreat  me  to 
oome  and  join  my  influence  to  Sir  Edward'a 
to  get  Lyle  out  of  the  apartment.  I  went ;  and 
there^  by  the  grey  light  of  morning,  I  saw  the 
corpse  of  Mary.  The  bereayed  husband  hung 
above  the  lifeless  day^  kissed  franticly  the  icy 
lips,  the  marble  brow,  the  golden  hair;  called 
madly  on  the  name  of  Mary-— of  her  whose 
ears  were  deaf,  whose  lips  were  dumb. 

Therei  too,  sat  that  miserable  mother,  but 

m 

with  a  calm  smile  upon  her  fiice. 

*^  How  soundly  poor  Mary  sleeps  T  she  said. 
'^  I  am  yery  glad  of  it;  for  she  was  yery  tired 
last  night,  and  to-morrow  is  her  wedding-day. 
I  am  glad  she  sleeps  so  soundly." 
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Maiy  was  dead,  and  at  rest ;  but  her  modier 
was  spared  the  comprehension  of  this  sonow. 
Her  aberration^  mercifal  to  hersdf,  was  moit 
pamfiil  to  those  around  her.  She  inquired 
why  we  wept ;  asked  who  Lord  Greorge  waa, 
and  whether  he  would  be  at  the  marriage  to- 
morrow ;  and  at  last  was  led  from  the  chamber 
of  death,  smiling  and  chattering,  as  happy  lad 
as  unconsdous  as  a  little  child. 

All  through  that  past  night,  when  we  knew 
that  she  was  dying,  and  that  we  might  neyer 
see  her  more  in  the  flesh,  I  had  listened  to  the 
rapid  paciogs  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment  of 
Marmaduke.  I  could  hear  Ihe  awful  struggle, 
the  spirit  wrestling  with  the  frailty  of  oor 
nature,  the  attempts  at  resignation,  the  wiU 
entreaty,  the  smothered  ejaculation,  themat^ 
tered  prayer,  the  agony  of  supplication,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  low  moaning  revolaon  of 
despaii^— all  the  fearful  triab  of  the  heart  that 
strove  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done.'' 

We  announced  to  him  that  all  was  oyer; 
but  he  did  not  quit  his  apartment  until  he 
knew  the  coflSn-lid  covered  the  dead  face  he 
might  not  bear  to  look  upon;  and  when  we 
saw  him  again,  the  once  dark  hair,  changed  to 
white,  showed  what  grief  could  do.  Mary  was 
taken  to  Stanwell,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral 
diurch,  near  the  tomb  of  her  grandfather  the 
kite  bishop.  It  was  the  &ncy  of  Lyle  that 
she  should  be  there  interred,  for  in  that 
cathedral  he  had  first  seei^  her. 

I  accompanied  the  remains  to  their  last 
resting-pktce.  Sir  Edward  also  paid  this  last 
mark  of  affection  towards  the  departed,  and  of 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  agonized  hus- 
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band  We  three  only  stood  beside  the  lonav 
vsolty  and  watched  the  oold  heavy  stones  doee 
for  eTer  above  the  brcJLea  keart  benestk 
There,  in  the  same  saorod  &oe  where  her  fint 
marriage  rites  were  oelebnted,  she  sleqps  i& 
sad  oblivion,  and  a  ong^  marble  slab  xeosidBi 
in  few  wordsy  her  name  and  age  alcme. 

Her  children  ofient  aa  th^  grew  to  yoolh| 
would  pause  and  wonder,  as  they  pansod  dowa 
those  stately  aislefl^  who  was  ^  Maiy  Lyle"— 
she  who  died  so  yoon^  and  was  buried  so 
near  the  nobfe  tomb  they  were  told  held  the 
bones  of  their  venerable  ancestor ;  but  msBf 
years  elapsed  ere  they  learned,  throng  bitter 
experiences,  the  tale  comprised  in  those  two 
little  words.  I,  standing  beside  that  vaalt» 
whose  closed  mouth  spoke  with  aa  ebqusnee 
above  all  the  tongues  of  men,  listened  to  the 
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awful  leflson  it  prochdmecL  ^^  Here,"  it  seemed 
to  say — ^^  here  is  the  end  of  all  for  you.  My 
rule  beginneth  here.  I  take  to  my  dark  home 
the  form  ye  have  so  lored,  and  the  mind 
whose  light  was  shed  from  Qod  himself.  I 
preach  how  vain  are  youth  and  beauty,  and 
fill  the  gifts  men  most  pnse,  to  give  happiness 
on  earth.  But  a  short  time  since  ye  saw  the 
bride  in  the  piide  of  her  maiden  bvelinessy 
and  she  is  now  mine  own ;  and  all  the  treasure 
of  love  which  was  lavished  on  her  through  life, 
which  even  follows  her  to  the  boundary  of 
my  kingdom,  could  not  save  her  from  grief  and 
fiin  and  death,  and  avails  her  not  beyond. 
Depart,  and  lay  the  lesson  to  your  hearts." 

And  so  I  turned  away,  and  went  towards 
the  altar  at  which  she  had  paid  her  early  vows ; 
and  I  recalled  the  brilliancy  of  that  scene,  the 
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thought  of  what  I  had  so  lately  witnesBed*  then 
retained  again  to  her  grave.  '^  And  thus,"  I 
ezdaimedj  '^  perish  the  hopes  of  earth.  Who 
that  witnessed  that  bridal  could  have  aiiti* 
dpated  this  early  and  shame-clouded  burial?" 

Alas  I  that  was  the  cause  of  this :  that  mar« 
riage — contracted  without  passion  on  either 
side,  the  result  of  mercenary  mafthinationa, 
a  sacrifice  to  pride>  and  wealth,  and  the  Dagm 
of  worldly  ambition— bore  this  bitter  fmit: 
there  was  the  selfish  offering  made.  We  had 
seen  its  retributive  acceptation :  hebe  was  the 
terrible  consummation. 


CHAPTER  VL 


''  And  80,  Fannj^  Mrs.  Jones's  prophecy  is 
fulfilled.    Here  are  you  and  Caroline,  with 

your   half-score   of    lapdogs,    two    ^desolate 
old  maids.' " 

So  spoke  I,  in  merry  mood,  to  Fanny  Ran- 
dom one  day  at  Bayton  HaU.  The  Arma- 
thwaites  had  quitted  this  charming  place,  and 
Fanny  had  dedded  upon  not  letting  it  again, 
but  upon  occupying  it  occasionally  herself ;  and 
of  course  her  chosen  friend  Caroline  was  always 
invited  to  share  with  her  the  sweets  of  such  a 
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redrement;  and  for  several  yean  after  tte 
death  of  Maiy,  Fanny  r^ulaily  spent  tlie 
sunmer  on  Windennere.  Heranntandnnde, 
William,  Caiolme,  and  myself  were  almost  n- 
Tariabty  of  the  party;  while  Lord  Newtoe, 
still  a  devoted,  ihon^  extremely  stont  and 
gonty  admirer,  always  found  some  ezcoselor 
visiting  ''the  Cottage**  about  the  same  seasos 
of  the  year. 

''Ah!  Mrs.  Jones  was  rig^^"  said  Caroline; 
^but,  cousin  John,  I  did  not  think  so  then.* 

<*  Nor  I  neither,"  muxmnied  Fanny,  with  t 
moomiul  expression  on  her  &ce* 

''  But  at  any  rate,  young  ladies^  it  is  your 
own  fault,"  observed  William,  and  his  voice 
Mtered  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  exactly,  THUiam,  I  trust,"  replied 
"  If  all  our  misfortunes  were  to  be 
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attributed  to  our  own  misooiidact,  oor  suf- 
£niiigB  would  be  great  indeed.'' 

^  But  Fansy's,"  I  said,  wiUing  to  turn  the 
conversation — ^^  Fanny's  misfortunes  are  all  of 
her  own  creation.  She  has  half  the  peerage  at 
her  feet,  and  commoners  enough  to  fill  a  Tolume 
of  Burke,  yet  she  persists  in  being  an  'old 
maid ;'  therefore  there  is  no  pity  for  her. 

^'  Now  just  tell  me,  Fanny,"  I  continued, 
^*  why  will  you  not  marry  young  Murray  ?' 

^^  Young  Murray/'  alast  was,  like  most  of 
us,  fiJling  somewhat  into  the  sere  and  yellow; 
but  we  still  called  him  ^^  young  Murray." 

*^  Cousin  John,"  replied  Fanny,  graydy, 
^^  do  not  ask  me  these  sort  of  questions ;  they 
only  distress  me.  It  is  impossible  I  should  tell 
you  why  I  cannot  marry  Mr.  Murray,  much  as 
I  like  him." 
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^^  Well  then,  Fanny,  I  will  not  teaae  pn 
about  him.  But  I  think — poor  fellow  I— he 
deservea  some  reward  for  the  oonstancy  of  I  do 
not  know  how  nuuay  yeara" 

<<  And  you,"  I  heard  William  whii^>er  to 
Caroline — '^  and  are  you  determined  upon  dying 
an  old  maid  ?" 

<^  Yes,  dear  William,  lam;  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  me  happy,  you  will  forget  me,  and 
wed  another.  Much  of  happiness  remains  be- 
fore you  yet.  Do  not,  I  pray,  reject  it  for  my 
sake.  Could  I  live  the  past  oyer  again,  with 
my  present  experience,  all  should  be  different ; 
but  it  is  now  too  late :  nothing,  nothing  can 

now  alter  the  irrevocable  past" 
I  was  near  her,  so  was  Fanny:  we  heard  her 

words,  and  I  could  not  forbear  reply. — 
'^  You  should  be  happy,  Caroline  I    You, 
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who  are  80  admired,  so  loved,  so  worshipped 
by  some;  you,  who  have  attained  all  your 
wishes,  rescued  your  parents  from  exile, 
made  yourself  a  name;  you,  crowned  at  the 
Capitoll^-do  you  still  talk  of  sorrow  or  of 
disappointment  P    Are  you  not  happy  T* 

She  was  sitting,  William  beside  her;  my 
loving  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face;  the  brow  of 
her  friend  Fanny  resting  on  her  shoulder. 
Years  had  flown  by  since  she  was  last  before 
my  readers,  but  they  had  not  robbed  her  of 
one  charm.  She  was  the  same  as  ever;  the 
same  fiur  brow  and  rounded  cheek,  the  same 
dark  witching  orbs,  Ihe  same  luxuriant  hair. 
I  was  gptfbg  at  her;  and  it  seenied  as  though 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  All  the  glory  of 
her  peerless  beauty  appeared  to  rise  ai^ew 

▼OL.  HI*  O 
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BpoQ  my  vision;  and  tears  fiUed  my  ^jm  a» 
I  saw  kindled  dn^  roll  down  her  dieeL 
She  dasped  h^  hands  upon  her  knee. 

<<  No  r  said  Caioliiie.  ^'lamuiteiiyakiier 

^  Say  not  so,  Caidine — my  not  so  t  Are 
you  not  sunonnded  by  (riends?  do  not  iB 
k>ve  you?  has  not  William  giyen  all  his  fife 
to  you?  and  my  heart-*—— " 
>  But  the  mood  was  past  She  sptang  gailj 
from  her  seat;  plaong  her  dear  hand  vfoa 
my  mouth,  she  stopped  me  in  my  speedbu 

^  Oh  t  pray,  cousin  John,  don't  make  me 
an  offer;  pray,  pray,  stopP  And  then,  ton- 
ing towards  William,  ^*  And  you,  dear  WHjp 
think  no  more  of  me:  believe  me,  all  is  far 
diebesf* 

Sad  1^  strange  waa  it  to  me  that  oae  » 
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superior  aa  Caroline— one  with  so  fine  a  mind, 
80  noble  an  enthuaiaam,  with  views  so  lofiyj 
and  with  so  much  self-command — should  have 
allowed  the  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Danvers 
thus  to  have  condemned  her  whole  life  to  vain 
repinings ;  thus  to  have  blighted  for  ever  the 
verdure  and  the  blocnn  of  youth. 

But,  sad  and  strange  as  it  seemed,  it  never- 
theless was  true.  His  personal  influence  had 
long  been  over ;  he  now  to  her  was  nothing. 
But  the  deep  and  bitter  lesson  he  had  taught 
her,  the  agony  she  had  sufiered,  the  opinion 
which  his  conduct  had  induced  her  to  entertain 
towards  the  rest  of  his  sex,  had  completely 
warped  all  the  tendencies  of  her  warm  and 
susceptible  nature;  and  the  streams  of  affec- 
tion, which  would  have  made,  under  happier 

02 
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drcumstances,  the  lifdong  bliss  of  hanelf  and 
of  one  worthy  of  her,  now,  chedked  in  their 
first  bounteons  flowings,    tamed  back  upon 

their  own  course,  to  desolate  and  torture  the 
heart  whende  ihey  arose.  And  thus  we  had 
seen  that,  wiih  poor  Mary,  beauty,  and  all  that 
charms  and  wins,  had  been  no  sources  of 
happiness;  now  we  beheld  that  Gardine» 
with  equal  loveliness,  with  all  the  higher  ^fis 
of  mind  and  soul,  could  not  command  fate. 
Once  she  had  proudly  deemed  her  fiitte  in  her 
own  hands,  and  so  had  we;  but  destii^, 
mocking  the  shortrightedness  of  men,  had 
shown  us  how  all  personal  and  mental  channs 
had  but  wrought  the  misery  of  their  possessors ; 
while  humbler  g^fts  and  meeker  ambitionp 
were  crowned  with  all  earthly  ht^piness. 
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For  Julia,  so  inferior  in  beauty  to  these  two, 
8o  Utile  remarkable  in  mental  qualifications, 
was  indeed  most  happy;  and,  in  watching  her 
pure  and  Uessed  existence,  I  found  some  con- 
solation for  an  that  I  had  seen  descend  upon 
those  as  near  and  dear. 

And  it  was  also  a  oomfort  to  us  all — chiefly 
to  his  ezcdlent  &ther — ^when,  some  years  after 
the  little  conversation  I  have  related  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ehapter,  William  Desborough 
married  Lady  Anne  Grrantley.  William  was 
Ittst  the  meridian  of  life  when  this  took  place ; 
and  Sir  Edward,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
fltayed  but  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desires  on  this  point,  then  departed  to  a  better 
world 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Anne  Desborough 
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are  a  yery  happy  conpleb  The  bride  looked 
somewhat /MMee,  and  the  ontlmeB  of  her  mig- 
nificent  features  and  stately  form  had  beoooe 
somewhat  hard  and  angnlar ;  but  the  wife  is  i 
lovely  crealtire;  happiness  has  softened  die 
character  alike  of  her  mind  uid  person ;  and  the 
warm  smiles  of  affection  that  pUy  around  her 
month,  the  glances  of  love  that  light  her  eyo 
as  they  fall  upon  her  husband  and  her  duldren, 
together  with  a  becoming  plumpness  whiek 
fills  up  the  Phidian  lineaments  of  that  fine 
face,  render  her  more  truly  ftwcinating  thn 
she  was  even  in  her  brightest  and  most  yootk- 
ful  days. 

They  are  a  happy  couple  I  have  said.  Sbe 
had  early  fixed  her  fimcy  upon  William ;  aai 
though  not  of  a  nature  to  allow  this  fimcj  tt> 
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increitte  into  a  serious  attachment  as  long  as 
she  perceiTed  no  answering  feeling  in  its  ob" 

ject,  still*  when  that  object  manifested  symp- 
toms of  affection  towards  herself,  she  was  in- 
deed glad  to  be  allowed  to  remove  from  her 
heart  the  constraint  under  which  it  had  long 
laboured)  and  all  its  aa  jet  uncalled-for  and  un- 
exercised feelings  and  affections  gushed  up- 
wards into  light  at  once,  shedding  refreshing 
verdure  over  her  own  hitherto  self-reserved  and 
barren  path^  and  on  those  of  all  within  her 
sphere. 

As  for  William,  it  had  been  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  sufficiently  wean  himself  from 
the  hopes  which  had  grown  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength;  but  he 
haa    never   repented  of    the  step   he   took. 
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He  took  it  relactantly — this  I  miiBt  teD  my 
readera— obeying  the  dictates  of  reason  more 
than  those  of  love.  But  his  wife  was  never 
aware  how  great  had  been  the  struggle;  had 
she  been  so,  in  all  probability  her  pride  would 
have  conquered  at  last,  as  it  had  done  throngh 
life»  and  she  would  have  rqjected  the  unwilling 
hiunage ;  they  would  have  been  still  uftart,  and 
neither  happy.  But^  as  her  love  rose  above  all 
other  oonsideralions,  as  she  unfolded  to  him 
the  interest  he  had  always  excited  in  her,  as 
she  confessed  the  delight  his  preference  had 
given  her,  as  she  addressed  Idm  in  the  soft 
tones  and  bestowed  the  gentle  caresses  of  a 
most  devoted  wife  to  the  husband  of  her  entire 
love,  his  spirit  answered  hers;  he  regretted  the 
time  that  he  had  lost  while   dreaming   the 
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dream  to  which  .he  had  ^ven  his  best  yean, 
while  this  treasure  sparkled  neglected  before 
his  eyes. 

Yet,  though  thus  enchanted  with  the  lot 
that  had  been  literally  forced  upon  him,  he  did 
not  cease  to  love  his  Caroline.  But  to  her  he 
looked  up  as  to  some  bright  star---a  thing  to 
worship,  to  adore,  to  dream  of— never,  ah  I 
never^  to  possess  I 

Lady  Anne  knew  of  this  long  and  fruitless 
attachment,  but  it  caused  her  no  uneasiness. 
She  felt  herself  beloved ;  and  in  her  humbler 
happiness  the  proud  Lady  Anne  stooped  to  a 
divided  heart. 

Poor  Lady  Norton  finds  the  rest  at  last  she  so 
often  prayed  for.  She  died  without  any  return 
of  the  consciousness  of  her  situation.    She  re- 

o3 
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oded  at  the  Grange  until  her  deeeaae,  hang 
oontinually  visited  by  her  sister-in-law  and 
relations.  To  her  dying  day  she  spoke  of 
Mary's  marriage  as  about  to  take  piaoe.  AB 
the  fearful  drcumstances  of  her  death,  all 
her  own  previous  sufferings,  had  passed  from 
her  memory  for  ever ;  and  we  thankfd  the 
Mercy  which  so  ordained  it. 

Marston,  about  five  years  subseqimt  to  Us 
rejection  by  Lady  Anne,  was  united  to  Sosn 
Broom,  sometime  under-housemaid  in  hk 
establishment.  As  for  George  Danvers,  he 
is  that  thing  considered  even  less  than  a  living 
ass,  namely,  *^  a  dead  lion."  He  may  stiD  be 
seen  about  town,  grown  very  stout,  and  wetr- 
ing  a  glossy  wig;  but  his  glory  is  dqiarted 
A  new  set  of  lion-hunters  has  succeeded  to 
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tlie  old  one  to  which  he  had  gained  admittance. 
He  finds  himself  out  of  date ;  and  long  habits 
of  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  together  with 
the  encroachments  of  age,  have  unfitted  him 
for  fighting  his  way  again  to  distinction  and 
the  entrie  of  the  coteries.  Lady  Desborough 
has  had  whole  legions  of  new  pets:  she  has 
forgotten  him.  Jostled  out  of  place  by  scores 
of  younger  competitors,  he  finds  himself  cast 
on  one  side,  and  regrets  every  day,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  the  shortsightedness  which 
separated  him  from  Caroline  and  '^  that  set'' 

Lady  Desborough  resides  almost  wholly  in 
town,  exc^t  when  she  pays  her  annual  visits 
to  her  daughter,  now  Countess  of  Carlington, 
and  to  Holmesley,  where  each  year  another 
little  face  is  added  to  the  smiling  flock  that 
welcome  grandmamma  to  her  old  home. 
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On  these  viatB  I  generally  aooonq^y  her. 
She  and  I  are  still  affectionate  friends  and 
doee  allies,  though  our  confabulations  ave 
sadly  shorn  of  their  interest;  for  all  onr  '^little 
giris,"  save  one,  are  past  the  time  of  hopes 
and  fears,  and  that  one  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself;  but  how  the  affiurs  of  that 
one  are  progreenng  may  be  learned  firom 
part  of  the  following  conversation^  which  took 
place  the  day  before  yesterday,  bedde  the 
blaring  fire  in  her  ladyship's  snug  boudcnr  in 
the  house  in  May  Fair : — 

*'  And  so,  John^  you  say  Caroline's  last 
work  is  excellent.  I  must  get  Fanny  to  read 
it  to  me.  My  eyes  are  fuling  me :  I  cannot 
understand  what  can  be  the  matter  with  them. 
I  must  consult  Alexander  about  them.    It  is 
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very  straDge,  but  I  cannot  see  to  read  without 
glassea." 

^^  It  is  very  strange,  Jane ;  and  I  am  in  the 
same  predicament  My  sight  is  becoming 
unaccountably  weak ;  nor  can  I  walk  so  much 
as  I  could.  Strange !  is  it  not  ?  I  sometimes 
think  that  at  our  age,  perhaps,  we  must  expect 
to  fail  a  little." 

Lady  Desborough  looked  rather  astonished 
as  I  ventured  this  suggestion. 

^^  Ah !  John,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  ^^  I 
suppose  one  cannot  last  for  ever.  Poor 
Hamilton  is  gone,  you  see." 

^^  Yes ;  I  heard  of  his  death  yesterday.  He 
died  at  Wilmot's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  killed 
by  Miss  Clapham  and  a  bookseller,  both  of 
whom  are  to  be  indicted  for  murder  at  the 
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ensuing  aasizes.  I  think  it  will  go  hard  with 
Miss  Clapham.      Poor  old  lady !      If  she  is 

hungy  I  really  must  go  and  see  her  ^^  launched 

into  eternity,''  as  the  phrase  goes.** 

^'  John  I  what  nonsense  you  do  tidk !  How 
could  Miss  Clapham  murder  Mr.  Hamilton  ? 
Now,  tell  me  all  about  it"  , 

*^  Well,  Jane,  I  have  told  you  she  murdered 
him,  and  these  are  the  particulars :  Hamilton 
went  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  ordered 
some  books  to  be  sent  to  him.  Just  after  he 
left»  Miss  Clapham  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  entered. 

« 

'  Ah  r  said  Miss  Clapham,  ^  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
ordered  these,  has  he  ?  Pray  look,  dear  Mrs. 
Wilmot;  Anecdote  Hamilton  is  going  to 
^^  read  up"  for  our  benefit.  Here  are  diaries 
and  private  histories  enough  for  a  hundred 
"  anecdotes*" ' 
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^*  The  hat  part  of  the  speech  had  been  lost 
upon  the  bookseller ;  but  the  former  was  not 
He  heard  the  words  ^  Anecdote  Hamilton ;' 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  innocent  heart 
imagined  that  to  be  really  the  name  of  his 
customer.  See  the  result  I  He  sent  the  books 
directed  to '  Anecdote  Hamilton,  Esq.* 

^^  Poor  Hamilton  soon  learned  how  the  so- 
briquet had  become  attached  to  him.  He  was 
overpowered  with  chagrin,  and  had  a  fit  of  the 
gout  in  consequence.  This  was  followed  by 
other  illnesses,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
pondered  upon  his  sad  fate  in  thus  being  made 

the  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  very  quality 
upon  which  he  most  prided  himself.    He  felt 

he  could  never  again  tell  another  anecdote. 

^is  occupation,  indeed,  was  gone ;  so  he  went 
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dko.    And  if  IiGsb  Cli^iliam  did  not  mnxder 
him,  my  name  is  not  Jdm  Greville.'* 

^^Poor  Hamiitonr  ei^ied  her  ladydqw 
<<  He  certainly  was  a  great  bore ;  bat  there 
are  many  greater  onee  left  still  among  ns; 
nor  is  Mias  Chmham  the  least  ^"*ft«g  then* 
But,  John,  how  strange  that  Tom  Wilmol 
and  Fanny  should  be  about  making  a  match  of 
it  after  alir 

'^ Strange  indeed!  Things  do  torn  ont 
very  oddly  in  this  world.  Afker  so  long  a 
separation,  to  meet  at  bst  as  affianced  loTeis! 
Were  you  present  at  the  first  interview  7" 

^  Oh,  no  I  I  thon^t  they  had  better  meet 
without  witnesses,  that  nothing  miglit  check  a 
foil  explanation  between  them.  But  Fanny 
told  me  all  the  particolars.'* 
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'*  Well,  Jane,  tell  them  to  me ;  will  you  not?' 

'*  OhI  of  ootine,  if  yon  care  to  hear  them. 
First  of  all,  Tom  Wilmot  told  her  she  was 
little  altered ;  then  he  said  he  trusted  that  his 
own  changed  person  would  cause  no  change  in 
her  feelings  towards  him." 

^'And  he  is  changed,  poor  fellow  T  I  in- 
terposed. 

*^  Yes ;  he  has  suffered  a  great  deal  Hie 
late  wife  and  her  relations  led  him  a  sad  life. 
His  children  (he  has  an  awful  number  of  them) 
were  his  only  sources  of  comfort;  some  of 
them  are  too  much  like  their  mother — ^round 
black  eyes,  white  fiices,  and  no  eyebrows ;  but 
that  en  passant  He  seemed  quite  broken  down, 
and,  though  still  young,  has  a  worn  and 
haggard  look;  and— would  you  believe  it?— 
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Spite  of  hiB  large  allowances,  he  has  returned  to 
England  in  debt.  His  wife  and  her  mother  led 
him  into  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  *  getting  off'  of  his 
sisters-in-law.  His  wife's  death  was  a  certain 
shock  to  him;  but  I  hope  he  wiU  be  happy 
now  with  Fanny.  As  for  his  reasons  for  quit- 
ting the  Cottage  in  that  abrupt  way,  he  says 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  proposing  to  Fanny 
when  he  heard  that  she  had  called  him  ^  a  silly 
boy/  or  some  such  name;  so,  imagining  she 
would  not  accept  him,  he  fled  her  dangerous 
presence  precipitately,  and  was  caught  in  the 
snares  from  which  he  has  just  been  freed. 
During  his  married  slavery  he  often  thought 
over  the  occurrence  which  had  separated  him 
from  his  only  true  love.    He  perceived,  and 
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bitterly  repented,  the  raahnees  of  his  conduct ; 
and  the  moment  he  could  with  any  decency 
prefer  a  second  suit,  he  wrote  to  Fanny  from 
Florence,  offering  her  the  heart  that  had  long 
been  hers,  and  the  hand  that  at  last  was  free. 
In  a  very  few  weeks  they  will  beunited,!  trust, 
for  a  long  and  happy  union.  But,  John,  if  one 
had  had  the  power  of  foreseeing  things,  and 
ruling  them  to  one's  wishes,  how  differently 
everything  would  have  turned  out !  Caroline 
might  now  have  been  a  happy  wife  and  mother ; 
poor  Mary  still  on  earth  and  wedded  to  one 
worthy  of  her — ^perhaps  to  Lord  Geoige,  per- 
haps to  Marmaduke  Lincoln;  had  those  two 
old  plotters  left  her  alone,  she  would  have 
chosen  after  her  own  heart's  dictates.  I  am 
sure  /would  never  have  coerced  or  even  in- 
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flaenced  her.  Who  knows? — ^her  affeedons 
might  have  been  given  to  Mannadnke ;  and— 
poor  fellow  I — ^I  know  he  loved  her;  ev^  I 
could  discern  that,  John.  And  hia  fotore 
lonely  life  and  vanished  sprits  show  how  deq> 
the  feeling  must  have  heesn.  Then  Fanny  sod 
Tom  Wilmot  would  have  passed  together  those 
bright  hours  of  life  for  whose  loss  nothing  tltft 
fellows  can  compensate,  instead  of  sofieiii^ 
years  of  separation,  and  meeting  thus  at  Issti 
with  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  youth  for 
ever  departed,  with  forms  touched  by  time, 
and  spirits  clouded  by  disappointment  and 
care.  How  different  all  might  have  been! 
But  it 's  no  use  repining  over  what  canaot  be 
undone:  we  must  console  ourselves  with  think- 
ing *  everything  is  for  the  best.*" 
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'^  Yes,  Jane,  the  hopes  and  viflions  of  our 
younger  days  were  encouraged  and  dreamed 
in  vain;  but  we  couldn't  help  it  All  our 
^little  girls/  except  Julia,  were  worthy  of 
better  destinies;  but  we  must  be  content:  it 
was  ihdrfaUB  F 

Not,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am  altogether  a 
fatalist,  but  I  thought  this  the  best  way  of 
dismiflsfng  the  subject 


THE  END. 


I^ondon :  Henry  Richardi,  Brydget- street,  CoYent-gmrdca. 
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